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INTRODUCTION 


This volume, the fifty-fifth of the Society’s Transactions, is 
submitted to the members and it is hoped it will meet with 
the approval accorded to earlier volumes. It covers the years 
1986-87 and 1987-88 and also contains two papers con- 
tributed at a later date. Other papers from an earlier period 
have had to be held over but it is intended to include these 
in a future volume. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the close of Session 1987-88 there were four Honorary 
Chieftains, seventy-three Life Members and 362 Subscribing 
Members making a total of 439, The number of societies 
and libraries was seventy-eight, making a grand total of 517. 
The membership has not exceeded 500 since 1938, 


OBITUARY 


Since Volume LIV went to press intimation has been 
received of the deaths of the following — 


Chiefs of the Society 


By the death, on 29th October 1988 of Mr John M. Mackay, 
T.D., M.A., its Chicf, the Society has lost a loyal member 
who was held in high esteem by those who had the 
privilege of knowing him, 

Mr Mackay was born at Callanish in Lewis and on his 
father’s side was of Sutherland Mackays and Macivers of 
Callanish. His mother’s family of Macleans (Clann 
Chailein) came from Reef and are descended from Iain 
Dubh who was from Mull. His early education was at 
Breasclete School, family ceilidh houses and at the 
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Nicolson Institute. He then attended Glasgow University 
and graduated M.A. 

Early in the war he joined his father’s old regiment, 
the Cameron Highlanders, and trained at Inverness, On 
being commissioned in 1941 he served with the 2nd 
Battalion in the Western Desert in 1941 and 1942 and in 
1942 and 1943 with the Sth Battalion there and in Sicily 
as a platoon and company commander, As a result of a 
wound in 1943, he was invalided home and took up a 
staff appointment at Strathpeffer. 

After the war he became schoolmaster at Bualnaluib. 
Aultbea, and at Mulbuie in the Black Isle, He finished his 
teaching career as headmaster of Avoch School. During 
these years he continued his interest in military matters 
as officer in command of the Ross Battery of the Lovat 
Scouts in the Territorial Army and was awarded the 
Territorial Decoration. This was followed by a year in 
command of the Inverness Battalion of the Army Cadet 
Force, 

On his retiral in 1980 Mr Mackay went to live in North 
Kessock and was able to pursue his interest in boats and 
fishing, history, reading and reminiscing. On several 
occasions he took part in broadcasts in Guelic and also 
caught at An Comunn Gaidhealach’s summer school in 
Stornoway and acted as judge at a provincial mod in 
various districts, From 1976 to 1987 he rendered splendid 
service as Honorary Treasurer of this Society of which 
both his sons are members, Iain, the elder, is Highland 
Regional Schools Librarian, based at Dingwall, and Gavin 
who Is a Wing Commander jn the Royal Air Force serving 
at the Ministry of Defence in London was in 1983 awarded 
the A.F.C, and more recently the O.B.B, 


Dr Amic M. Murray, M.A., who was Chief of the Society 
in 1972 was the daughter of a well known Free Church 
nunister in Lewis, Rev, Roderick Mackenzie, Back. Alter 
eurping distinction at Aberdeen and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, Dr Murray returned to Aberdeen as a lecturer in 
the Celtic Department and was highly esteemed by both 
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staff and students. She will be remembered for her edition 
of the Poems of Iain Lom, published by the Scottish 
Gaelic Texts Society in 1964, Her death occurred in Nepal 
where she and her husband, Dr D. R. Murray, had gone 
for a three month working holiday. 


Members 


Dr Hector R. F. MacDonald, O.B.E., C.St.J., M.D., 104 
Castlehill Road, Ayr, who was of a North Uist family 
became a member in 1985. After his retirement as a 
consultant physician in Glasgow he continued his activities 
in the voluntary first-aid movement to which he had made 
a major contribution, 


Professor Douglas M. Dunlop, M.A.. D.Litt., 46 Owlstone 
Road, Cambridge, had been Professor of History at 
Columbia University, New York, from 1963 to 1977, His 
membership began in 1965, 


Mrs Edith Marnie, L.R.AM., F.5-A.Scot.), Lon Fiodhag, 
Letters, Lochbroom, Ross-shire, had been a menrber since 


1968. 


Mr Finlay J, Macdonald, Mayfield, Twechar, Dunbarton- 
shire, had been a member since 1978. He was widely 
known through his work in the B.B.C. Gaelic Department 
and produced many programmes in Gaelic and English 
on radio and television, One of the founders of the 
quarterly “Gairm”, he was the author of short stories in 
Gaelic and, in recent years, of autobiographical works, 


Mr John D. H. MacRae, Nairnside House, Culloden Moor, 
by Inverness, who became a Life Member in 1954, had 
interests in forestry and was a grandson of Lieut.-Colonel 
John MacRae-Gilstrap of Eilean Donnain, who was Chief 
of the Society in 1926, 


Mr Peter Cameron, Monzie, Blair Atholl, Perthshire, was a 
pioneer in the re-seeding of hill ground in 1943. He was 
well known as an agricultural arbitrator and represented 
the Blackface Sheep Breeders on the Deer Commission 
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and was also a director of the Wool Growers. He had 
been a Life Member of the Society since 1963, 


Mrs Kenneth Campbell, Dail nan Eun, Dunvegan, Skye, a 
native of Greepe in that island, became a member in 1970. 
An outstanding Gaelic singer, she gave splendid service 
in the training of Gaelic choirs in Sutherland and at 
Dalmally, Argyll. As a most enthusiastic supporter of 
shinty, she acted as secretary of the Shinty Year Book in 
its formative years and, along with her husband. re- 
established the game in Dalmally and Taynuilt where it 
had not been played for about thirty years. 


Mr John Angus Beaton, C.B., B.L., 2 Dryden Place, Edin- 
burgh, who was born in Inverness and educated at 
Inverness Royal Academy and Edinburgh University, 
worked as a solicitor in the Scottish Office, He was a 
keen supporter of the Society of which he became a 
member in 1965. 


Mrs Catherine M. Grant, M.A., Ardgrianach, Inshes, Inver- 
ness, who had been a member since 1965, did much to 
encourage the development of amateur drama in Lewis 
and afterwards became a member of Inverness Gaelic 
Drama Group. More recently she edited an edition of the 
Gaelic poems of Gcorge Morrison (The Breve) which was 
published by “Gairm”. 


Rev. Donald Maclean Sinclair, B.A.. M.A., B.D., LL.D., 
D.D., 4296 Jennings Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, had a 
distinguished record and earned widespread recognition 
and honour. Gaclic was his first tongue and he preached 
in it throughout his ministry, Born in Prince Edward 
Island and a member of the Society from 1927, he was a 
son of the late Rev, Dr A. Maclean Sinclair, Nova Scotia, 
a distinguished Gaelic scholar who contributed several 
papers to the Transactions. 


Mrs F. Murchison, 141 High Strect, Ardersier, who hid 
been a member from 1983 was of a family well known in 
Glenurquhart and Strathglass. She was a daughter of 
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Ewen Macdonald, a bard, some of whose works appeared 
in the Society’s Transactions. 


Professor Donald F. Macdonald, M.A., D.Phil, 11 Arnhall 
Drive, Dundee, who was a keen supporter of the Society 
al which he became a member in 1937 Was 4 native of 
Alligin, Ross-shire. After a time as assistant m the history 
department at Aberdeen University he was in 1938 
appointed lecturer in history at University College, 
Exeter, During World War IT he served wilh the Ministry 
of Supply and Ministry of Labour and Nattonal Service. 
In 1955 he became first holder of the chair of modern 
social and economic history at Queen’s College, Dundee, 
and when the college separated from St Andrews became 
dean of his faculty. He was a Chief of Dundee Highland 
Society. 


Air Vice Marshall Donald M. T, MacDonald, C.B., Torbeag, 
Clachan-Seil, Oban, who was of an old Skye family had 
been a member since 1963. He joined the Royal Air Force 
in 1930 and after service as a fighter pilot and armament 
instructor commanded stations in the U.K. and in Egypt 
until 1952. In 1955 he was appointed Director-General of 
Personnel at the Air Ministry and became Director 
General for Manning in 1958. After retiring he acted as 
a part-time member of the Crofters’ Commission and was 
national chairman of the Royal British Legion, Scotland. 


Dr M. B, Watson, 8 Sasaig, Teangue, Isle of Skye, had been 
4 member since 1979. 


Captain John 8. Scott, B.A.(Cantab), Eridinc, Lochawe, 
Argyll, had long been a Life Member, As far as can be 
ascertained, his membership began in 1924, 


Miss Mairi M. Laing, 5 Victoria Terrace, Inverness, who 
had been a member since 1965 was born of Hebridean 
parents and spent her early years in Edinburgh. After 
service as a nursing volunteer during the war she acted 
as church correspondent for the Highland News and was 
engaged in other work in journalism, An accomplished 
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pianist and a splendid accompanist, she took part in many 
Gaelic concerts. She was a daughter of the late Donald J. 
Laing who also was well known in Gaelic circles and was 
for a time Honorary Treasurer of the Society. 


Dr Angus Lamont, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.G.P., Patterdale 
Road, Bolton, Lancs., was a native of Uig, Skye, and 
served in World War I in which he was wounded. After 
graduating in 1924 he acted as a general practitioner in 
Uig, Skye, and in Foyers from 1944 until he retired. He 
was chairman of the Inverness division of the B.M.A. and 
also served as a member of the Medical Executive Council 
for Inverness-shire. During his years in Foyers he regularly 
attended meetings of the Society of which he had been a 
member since 1941, He was a member of the Council 
from 1954 to 1959 and contributed a paper in 1960, He 
had been a J.P, for Inverness-shire, a church elder and 
a prominent freemason. 


Notice of the death of the following members who died 
several years ago was not received until after the appearance 
of Volume LIV. 


| Mr Francis Collinson, B Mus., The Ley, Inverleithen, 
Peebles, was the first Musical Research Fellow of the 
School of Solish Studies and was responsible for the 
musical transcriptions printed in the three volumes of 
“Hebridean Folk-songs” (1969, 1977, 19813, He was author 
of “The Traditional and National Music of Scolland” and 
of “The Bagpipe: The History of a Musica] Tustrument”. 
He had been a Life Member since 1955. 


Mr Hector MacDonald, Burnbank, Isle of Canna, was a 
former farm manager or Canna, His membership began in 
1967, A son of Angus MacDonald the last Canna sean- 
chaidh and a cousin of the late Captain Donald J. Mac- 
Kinnon of the old Locdmhor, Mt MacDonald was a singer 
of traditional Gaelic songs and a story teller. 


Mr John 5, Nicholson, Snatt’s Barn, Rockfield Road, Oxted, 
Surrey, had been a Life Member since 1970, 


DONATION 

At a meeting in May 1987, the Council decided to con- 
tribute to a project in recognition of the life and work of 
Neil M. Gunn (1891-1973) the Highland author who had 
been a member of the Society. 


MACKAY GAELIC PRIZE 
In the introduction to Volume LIV mention was made 
concerning ihe establishment by the Society of this prize. 
The first year in which the medals were awarded was 1985 
and the following pupils have qualified — 

1985 Janet M. Maclver, Millburn Academy. 


1986 Ewen M. Kelly, Millburn Academy and Janet 
Thomson, Culloden Academy, 

1987 Dolina B. MacDonald, Inverness Royal Academy 
and Anna M. Maclver, Millburn Academy. 


1988 Norman MacArthur, Inverness Royal Academy; 
Marion MacLeod, Culloden Academy; Donald 
S. Morrison, Millburn Academy. 


MEMORIALS 

In May 1987, the tombstone of Dr Alexander MacBain 
(1855-1907) in the old churchyard at Rothiemurchus was 
cleaned and the lettering re-cut at the Society’s expense. 


A few years ago the late Rory Mackay suggested that a 
plaque should be erected in the burying ground at Fort 
Augustus where the Uist bard Archibald MacDonald ic. 1750- 
c.1815) known as Gille na Ciotaig lies in an unmarked 
grave. The erection of this plaque was carried out m June 
1988 and the inscription on it was kindly provided by Mr 
Donald A. MacDonald, M.A., School of Scottish Studies, 
University of Edinburgh. 


LIBRARY 


The library continues in the care of the Highland Regional 
Council’s Library Service in Inverness Public Library where 
members may have access to it on application to the 
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Reference Librarian. A number of most welcome donations 
of books and manuscripts have been received and it is hoped 
that these will continue, The Society has purchased a 
number of volumes which have been added to the book stock 
which has been catalogued, The manuscript section remains 
as yet uncatalogued. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Copies of a few earlier volumes of the Transactions and of 
the re-print of “Story and Song from Lochness-side” are 
still availble for sale to members who should apply to the 
Honorary Secretary. 

The book “Sar Ghaidheal: Essays in Memory of Rory 
Mackay” which was jointly published by the Society and 
An Comunn Gaidhealach is obtainable only from An 
Comunn Gaidhealach at 109 Church Street, Inverness, 


The Council acknowledges the indebtedness of the Society 
to those who have contributed papers in the period covered 
by the present volume, to the reviewers of Volume LIV and 
to all who have attended meetings and helped in various 
ways. 
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THE BREADALBANE 1844-1853 AND HER WORK 
FOR THE HIGHLAND DESTITUTION COMMITTEE 


DUGALD MACARTHUR, M.A., B.Sc. 


21st November 1986 


When the Disruption took place on 18th May 1843 some 
400 ministers led by Thomas Chalmers marched down 
Hanover Street to the Canonmills where they set up the 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. Altogether about 
two-fifths of the ministers and a third of the congregations 
left the Established Church, but the distribution of these 
moves varied in different parts of the country, from 
Aberdeen where all the ministers joined the Free Church 
to the Borders where most of them remained in the Auld 
Kirk. A modern historian has stated that “over much of 
the Highlands defection to the Free Church was almost 
complete, both by ministers and congregations”! 

However, it can be shown by a close examination of Hew 
Scotts FASTI ECCLESIAE SCOTICANAE?’ that this 
Statement is not true regarding ministers in many of the 
West Highlands and Islands, In Mull and in Skye only one 
minister in each became members of the Free Church, 
while the majority of the 10,000 and 22,000 inhabitants of 
these islands did, and were Icft without minister, church or 
manse, Nationally the Free Church had a trained body of 
active ministers who had clear ideas of how their church 
should’ be run, and from its supporters, in all except the 
propertied classes, the new Church raised £14 million pounds 
and erected 654 churches within four years,’ 

This tremendous effort had some effect in the poorer 
parts such as the Highlands and Islands, but churches and 
manses could be supplied only in parishes in which there 
was a Free Church minister and even that was impossible 
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if sites were not made available. Maay will recollect the 
ease of the Aoating church in Loch Sunart, while the Rev. 
J. Swanson of ihe Smajl Isles, denied a site or even 
accommodation in Eigg, moved his family to Skye and 
solved his problem in a unidue manner as described in 
T. Brown’s ANNALS OF THE DISRUPTION, “To visit 
and preach to his people, he procured a small vessel, the 
Betsy, on board which so much of his time was spent that 
she came to be spoken of as the floating manse, In the 
autumn of 1843 when the Assembly met at Glasgow, it was 
announced that the minister of Eigg was coming up, 
“bringing his manse with him”. . . When men went to 
‘call at the manse’ she was found to he a poor vessel of 
twelve tons burden, some 30 feet in length, by 11 feet in 
breadth, utterty unfit to contend with the storms of the 
Atlantic. ™* 

The Betsy is well known because of Hugh Miller's account 
of his trip with Rey. J. Swanson in 1844, published as The 
Cruise of the Betsy, but glimpses of her appear in the 
Free Church Accounts. E.g. 1845 “Furnishings for the 
yacht Betsy for the Minister of the Western Isles (Small 
Isles). Subscription Lists of money collected specifically for 
her upkeep, However, her career appears to have finished 
at the end of 1845 when she was reporied to be unsca- 
worthy.’ Mr Swanson presumably operated from his base at 
Isle Ornsay, Skye, unti) he moved soon afterwards to 
another charge. 

During the period of the struggle within the Church of 
Scotland, from 1830 till 1843, between the Evangelicals and 
the Moderates, it can be said that a distinct majority of the 
ministers im the Western Highlands and Islands were 
Moderates. This however did not prevent a large number 
of their congregations, especially in Lewis and Harris, from 
becoming Evangelicals through the influence of religious 
revivals and of the Schoolmasters of the Society for the 
support of Gaelic Schools and of the 5.P.C.K, As a conse- 
quence at the Disruption this feeling led those congregations 
“almost universally to espouse the cause of the Free Pro- 
testing Church’. Four of the six ministers in Lewis did 
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join the Free Church, but by the end of 1843, two had gone 
to mainland charges, and when a third followed in 1844, 
Lewis was like Skye (where only one in eight ministers 
“came out”) reduced to one Free Church minister for their 
huge populations of about 22,000 each, 

Eighteen months after the Disruption the area of the 
West of Scotland from Assynt to Kintyre, including all the 
Hebrides, was estimated to have “at least a population of 
200,000 souls; and to that population, which we hold to be 
almost universally (the Popish portion excepted) attached 
to the Free Church, there are but thirteen ministers of the 
Free Church”, Of these four were on the Mainland, one 
in Skye and three in the Long Island from Barra to 
Lewis.” Even ten years later the 1854 Assembly were 
informed that in the Highlands there were twenty-three 
vacant charges of which “eight never have yet had a 
minister of this Church settled over them”. More than half 
the forty-nine stations had the services of catechists, and 
eleven of these were “‘previous to the Disruption, supported 
by the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, but 
were dismissed in consequence of their adherence to the 
principles of this Church’’.® 

The problem facing the Free Church in the West High- 
lands and Islands in 1843 was that it had over 80% of the 
population in its congregations, and less than 20% of the 
Ministers. Though there were Church funds for the building 
of churches and manses, these were not normally available 
until after the appointment of a minister. 

A report of early 1845 indicates that the provision of a 
vessel to help to supply services in the more inaccessible 
places was advocated as a practical measure immediately 
after the Disruption — 

“It has been with a view to ministering more efficiently 
to such destitution as this that the idea was suggested to 
the Acting Committecs of the Gencral Assembly (May 
1843) of having a small vessel to be at the disposal of the 
Church and to be employed in conveying its ministers to 
and from the more distant and inaccessible parts of this 
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widespread territory”. 
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The Acting Committees sanctioned this undertaking in 
October, 1843, and later they acknowledged “the deepest 
obligation to one gentleman under whose auspices and 
personal inspection The Breadalbane has been built and fitted 
for sca”, 


This gentleman was Mr Robert Brown of Glasgow and 
Fairlic who contributed the largest sum, £100, to the 
original appeal for funds, and who carried for some years 
the debt incurred in the cost of building, Contrary to 
popular tradition the vessel was not presented by the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, though he contributed £50. The name was 
chosen as a compliment “more than well-mertied and fitly 
bestowed” on the nobleman who was the most prominent 
supporter of the Free Church in the provision of sites and 
other maiters.'* 

Long after I had found the details of the building, 
running costs and other reports on the small vessel ‘built 
in 1844, and the true reason she was named Breadalbane, 
I was astounded to read in the memoir on Joho Morison, 
the songsmith of Harris, published by George Henderson in 
the collected edition, Dain lain Ghobha 2 vol, 1893-96 that 
she was “ a yachi presented by the then Marquess of Bread- 
albane to the Islemen of the North and West’.'' Morison, 
1790-1852, had written An Cuart Cuan no Dan na Bread- 
albainn after his voyage South in her in December 1850 and 
his return in the Spring of 1851. Headerson’s account is 
repeated on p.235 of Vol, LIIE of the Society's Transactions 
together with six verses from the poem, Numbers ], 2, 12, 
15, 31 and 43 of the original 43. 

It ig certainly surprising that this legcnd of the presenta- 
tion of the Breadalbane was sulliciently well established 
within fifty years to deceive such an expert as Dr George 
Henderson, Minister of Eddrachilis, who was a renowned 
Gaelic scholar, author of many books and articles in his 
all too short life, 1866-1912, including four papers in the 
Society’s Transactions, Vols, XXV-XXVIIL. He was the first 
Lecturer in Celtic in Glasgow University. 

However, the origin of the name is confirmed by Dr A. 
Beith, Moderator of the F.C. in 1858, who described his 
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boarding the ship Breadalbane in Portree in 1845 in the 
company of Dr McKeilar and Dr Candlish. He also provides 
evidence of the ship’s visit to the Mediterranean in Three 
weeks with Dr Candlish: a Highland Tour published in 1874 
pp. 169-170. 

“our work. Moreover, though the original cost had been 
defrayed by private subscription, the expense of maintaining 
her in commission all the year round was very considerable, 
After a time, accordingly, the Breadalbane was disposed of, 
though to the regret of many. 

She was a small vessel — of about thirty tons register — 
schooner rigged, of great sailing virtue, and safe as any 
sailing vessel could be. Employed, on one occasion, to 
convey some one of our deputations up the Mediterranean, 
she crossed the Bay of Biscay in a gale, and with a sea 
running in which large war-ships were rolling to and fro, 
dipping their yards in the huge waves as every sea came on 
them, each making a clean breach over their hulls, whilst 
the Breadalbane floated like a duck on the top of the waves, 
and sped on her way, not shipping a drop of water! Such 
was the report which those who sailed in her gave of her 
merits as a sea-boat, on their return. 

Her name was given to her in honour of the noble friend 
of our Church, the late Marquess of Breadalbane. How 
much this nobleman Jived in the hearts of all true Free 
Churchmen, his contemporaries know; and how worthy he 
was that it should do so — not for his rank only, but for 
the intelligent apprehension of the great questions which 
had agitated our Church, the principles for the integrity of 
which we had contended .. .” 

What vessel did the Church secure for the sum of £1050, 
which appeared in the Church’s Inventory from 1847 to 
1853 as her valuc? 

The Breadalbane, built under Mr Brown's supervision at 
“Fairlie” in 1844, was a schooner strongly built of oak, with 
the following dimensions — 

49 length, 13’ 6” beam; headroom in cabin 6’ providing 
passenger accommodation for six in all: the after-cabin 
(2 bunks), 2 staterooms (1 bunk cach), and 2 sofas in the 
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main cabin which could be converted to bunks. In addition 
there was accommodation for Captain McEwan of Rothesay, 
who was Master throughout, and for his crew of at least 
four. Her tonnage was 40%, or 314 tons by the new registra- 
tion rules, She was rigged as a top-sail schooner, with a top- 
sail on the mainmast and two square sails on the foremost, 
together with three jibs. 


Reports of her trial trip in late 1844 showed the Breadalbane 
“to be a most excellent and safe sea boat, and a very 
superior sailer. Her construction is such as to combine fast 
sailing with what, in nautical phrase, 15 called better ‘bearing’ 
_,. by which is meant greater stability than ordinary under 
sail -- no ordinary recommendation ta gentlemen not 
accustomed with being afloat.” " 


I have not found a photograph of the Hreadalbyne, but a 
reference in the church magazine to the reply to one of the 
preachers did help, The answer he recewed was — “Do we 
not read the “Fhianuis” and we long terribly for the next 
number where we are to have a drawing of the Breadalbane,” 

The Fhianuis, the Gaelic magazine produced by the Free 
Church from 1845-50, Nos. 1-36, did indeed have a drawing 
of the Breadathane which settled the number of headsails, 
etc., and it had a drawing of the ship at the top of the first 
page of each issuc, 


The Free Church publications contain numerous reports 
from the ministers who took passage in the Breadalbane 
each season, all of which emphasise the great benefit 
derived from speedy passages and the accommodation which 
gave the ministers “an independent footing there; our move- 
ments are not dependent on this one’s good feeling. The 
Breadalbane carries the messengers of Christ from island 
to island; and her blue flags are welcomed in many a 


creek . . .” Many come to visit the yacht” which they 
regarded as “an assurance that the Free Church will not 
forget us.” . . “Many a one asked if Mr Brown was on 


board — they would like so much to see the man who 
thought so much of their souls.” 


The Minister of Tain, reporting to the Convener on 
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14th July 1845, on his labours in Kintail, Skye and North 
Uist stated — “During the thirty one days I was engaged on 
this occasion, I preached or lectured on 


the Mainland at 6 stations, 13 times 
In Skye 5 stations, 18 times 


In the Long Island 8 stations, 24 times 
19 55 
I sailed 136 miles and travelled by land 406...” He 
described his practice when operating with a colleague — 
“On these occasions we officiated alternately, one com- 
mencing with a lecture, generally on a large portion of 
Scripture, and the other concluding with a sermon — the 
whole occupying from two to three hours on week days 
according to circumstances. One of us gave a short lecture 


at family worship, often in the morning and always at 
night.” 


The preachers must have appreciated a cruise, long or 
short, on the yacht after such a strenuous programme, but 
there was little respite for the crew exccpt when delayed 
by gales, or, less frequently, by calms. The minister from 
‘Tain found the men at Husabost in Glendale, living in 
tents while they built houses in a new colony placed by 
MacLeod of MacLeod, so enthusiastic that: 


“They not only attended afternoon and evening for two 
successive days but were desirous to have a sermon 
at seven o'clock next morning before we sailed! To 
this I could not engage, but exhausted as I was I had 
to address such as could crowd into the house where 
T lodged.” 


No trace of the ship's log has been found, but the 
December, 1846 number of the Church Magazine contains 
an account of the work of the Free Church schooner 
Breadalbane, the second half of which consists of the names 
of the Sub-Committce and an abstract of her log book 
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covering the period 11th May till 14th November, 1846, 
which are given below —!5 


LOG-BOOK OF TIE SCHOONER BREADALBANE 


11 May - 14 Nov, 1846 


Contributions toward defraying the annual expenses of the 
Breadalbane, which, though superintended with the strictest 
regatd to economy, must be considerable — as well as 
liquidating the balance of £80 still due te Mr Robert Brown 
— will be very thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the convener, or members of the sub-committee for superin- 
tending the vessel, or by the Rev. John Jaffray, Edinburgh. 


THE SUB-COMMITTEE ARE — 


Rey. Dr, Mackay, Dunoon, Convener, 

Rev. Dr. P. M’Farlane, Greenock, 

Alex. M’Dougall, 4 Alva St., Edinburgh. 

Capt. Ferguson, R.N., 22, Coates Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Provost M’Indoe, Rothesay. 

Robert Brown, Esq., Fairley. 

Capt. Hay, R.N., Fairley. 

John Kerr, Esq., Greenock, 

Major Darroch, Gourock House. 

M. King, Esq., Port Glasgow. 


Loc-Boox (or Journal) or the FREE CHURCH SCHOONER 
“Breadalbane,” 11 May to 14 Nov. 1846 showing her 
Services in conveying Ministers to and from their destina- 
tions, Ministering to Vacant Charges and Congregations 
on the West Coast, and among the Hebrides — Summer 
and Autumn of 1846, till November 10, 1846, 


MAY 11, Monday, Sailed from Rothesay for Oban, 

13. Took on board Rev. Colin Mackenzie, Arrochar, at 
Oban: and sailed for South Ust, 

15. Took on board Rev. Andrew Mackenzie, Beauly, at 
Castle Moyle, Skye, for Stornoway, and proceeded; arrived 
at Stornoway, and landed Messrs, Mackenzie, 

20. Arrived at Lochmaddy, Uist, and landed Rev. Colin 
W’ Kenzie; sailed for Lochalsh. 


Ab 
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27. Took on board at Castle Moyle Rey, Donald Clarke, 
Aberfeldy, bound for Stornoway. 

28. Landed Rev, Donald Clarke at Stornoway, 

30. Satled with Rev. Donald Clarke from Stornoway, 
bound for Tarbert, in Harris. 


JUNE 2. Landed Rev. Donald Clarke at Tarbert, in Harris, 
and sailed for Lochalsh. 

3, Sailed from Lochalsh for Oban, 

5. Arrived at Oban, and sailed with Rev. F. MacLean, 
Tobermory, and Rev. Mr. M’Coll, probationer, for Aros 
Bay and Tobermory. 

6. Returned to Oban, 

8. Sailed with Rev. Norman M’Leod, Trumisgarry, Uist, 
and Rev, Donald Murray, Knock, Lewis, for Stornoway 
and Uist. 

10. Landed Rev. N. M’Leod at Lochmaddy. 

11. Landed Rev. D. Murray at Stornoway, 

15. Sailed from Stornoway with Rev, Andrew Mackenzie, 
Beauly, on his way homeward; and called for Rev. D. 
Clarke, Aberfeldy, at Tarbert, in Harris. 

16. Called at Lochmaddy for Rev. Colin M’Kenzie, 
Arrochar, and sailed for Lochalsh. 

17. Landed Rev, Andrew M’Kenzie at Lochalsh. 

18. Sailed with Rey. D, Clarke and Rey, Colin Mackenzie, 
from Locbalsh, bound for Oban, 

E = Landed Rev. D, Clarke and Rev. C M'Kenzie at 
an. 

25. Sailcd from Oban, with Rev. Alexander MacInnes, 
Tummel Bridge, for Tobermory and Ulva. 

26. Landed Rey. A, M'Innes at Ulva. 

27, Returned for Tobermory and Oban; at Tobermory 
took on board Rev. Peter M'Lean, Tobermory, Rey, A. 
M’Coll, probationer, and Mr J. M'Kay, Inspector of Associa- 
tions, and sailed for Glen Borodale in Loch Sunart. 

28. Arrived at Oban. 


JULY 3. Sailed for Loch-carron with Rey. P. ‘MacLean 
and Mr Campbell. 
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6. Returmmed to Oban with Rey, P, M'Lean, Mr Campbell, 
aod Rev. H. Fraser, Ardchattan. 

&, Sailed from Oban with Rev. Mr Stewart, Blair-Atholl, 
for Loch Spelvie, in Mull; landed Mr Stewart, and returned 
to Oban. 

I0. Sailed with Rev. Donald Stewart, Cromar, and Rev. 
J, Stark, Kilfinnan, bound for Harris, Uist, and Rasay, 

11, Landed Rev. D. Stewart at Rowdale, Harris, landed 
Rey, J. Stark at Lochmaddy, 

13. Sailed from Lochmaddy with Rev, N. M'Leod, Trumis- 
garry, for Stornoway, and Rev. J. Stark, for Rasay, and 
crossed to Loch Snizort, in Skye, 

14. Landed Rey, N. M'Leod at Stornoway, and proceeded 
wilh Rey, J. Stark to Rasay. 

15. Landed Rey. J. Stark at Rasay, and proceeded to 
Lochalsh. 

18. Sailed for Stornoway to convey Rev. D. Murtay, 
Knock, to Uist. Not prepared to go, 

21. Sailed from Stornoway with Rev, Alexander M'Leod, 
Rogart fon his way homeward}, for Loch Inver, and Rev. 
R., Finlayson, Lochs, Lewis, bound for Lochalsh. 

22. Landed Rev, A, M'Leod at Loch Inver, and proceeded 
for Lochalsh. 

23. Made Island of Rona. Heavy gale, and detained by 
storm at Rona. 

28. Landed Rev. R, Finlayson at Lochalsh, 

29. Sailed for Loch Boisdale, South Uist, to take Rev. 
Roadenck M'Leod, Snizort, to St Kilda. 


AUGUST 3. Took on board Rey, Roderick M’Leod and 
Mir. M*E.cnnan at Loch Boisdale, and sailed for St Kilda, 

5, Arrived at St Kilda. 

7. &ailed from St. Kilda with Rev. Roderick M'Leod 
and Mr. M'Lennan, 

9. Arrived at Harris; landed Rev. R. M’Leod on Island 
of Bernera, 

lü, Landed Mr. M'Lennan at Lochmaddy, and proceeded 
for Rowdale, Harris, to take on board Rev. D. Stewart, 
Cromar, and Rey, Roderick M'Leod, on their way home- 
ward. 
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11. Landed, Rev. Roderick MacLeod and Rev. D. Stewart, 
at Loch Snizort, in Skye; and proceeded to Stornoway, to 
take on board Rev. N. M’Leod, Trumisgarry, homeward, 
and Rey. D. Murray, Knock, for Uist. 

12. Called at Tarbert, in Harris, for Rev. J, Fraser, 
Kiltarlity, serving there, who would not leave till Monday 
following. Arrived at Stornoway. 

13. Left Stornoway, and landed Rev. N. M’Leod and Rev. 
D. Murray at Lochmaddy, and sailed for Lochalsh, to take 
on board ministers from Ross-shire. Arrived at Lochalsh 
(13th), and received letters. Ross-shire ministers not to be 
forward till 19th instant, 

15. Sailed from Lochalsh, for Harris. 

17, Took on board Rev. J. Fraser, Kiltarlity, at Tarbert, 
Harris, for home, 

19. Landed Rev. J, Fraser, at Janetown, Lochcarron. 
Took on board Rev. C. R. Matheson, Kilmuir-Easter, and 
Rev. H, M’Leod, Logie-Easter, and sailed for Uist. 

20. Arrived at Lochmaddy, Uist, and landed Rev. C, R. 
Matheson and Rev. H. M’Leod. 

21. Sailed for Rowdale and Tarbert, in Harris, with Rev. 
Messrs Matheson and M’Leod. 

24, Satled, with Rev. Messrs Matheson and MacLeod, 
bound for Stornoway, 

25, Arrived at Stornoway, and landed Rey. C. R. 
Matheson, and sailed with Rev, H. M’Leod for Lochcarron, 
on his way homeward (26th). 

27. Landed, Rev. H. M’Leod, at Janetown, Lochcarron; 
and sailed, bound for Oban. 


29. Arrived at Oban, 

SEPTEMBER 1, Took on board Rev. H, Fraser, Ardchattan, 
Dr. Aldcorn, and several young men; students. 

2. Arrived at Campbellton. 

4, Sailed from Campbellton, bound for Rothesay, for 
stores, &c., taking on board, homeward, from synod meeting, 
Rev. A, Cameron, Kilchoman, Islay; Rev. H. Fraser, Ard- 
chattan; Rev. Dr. Mackay, Dunoon; Rey. J. Mackenzie, 
Lochgilphead, and Rev. J. Campbell, Tarbert, with several 
students, homeward from synod; calm. . 
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5. Arrived near Tarbert; put ministers for westward on 
board steamer; made Kyles of Bute. 

7, Arrived at Rothesay. 

9 Sailed from Rothesay, bound for $, Uist, to call at 
Iona, Tobermory, and Tyree, by instructions. Weather calm 
and foggy. 

17. Arrived at Lochmaddy; practeded to Rowdale, Harris, 
Took on board there Rev. D. Murray; procecded for 
Stomoway. 

18. Landed Rev. D. Murray at Stornoway, and waited 
for Rev. D. M’Rae, Cross, till 21st. 

24. Delayed at Stornoway till now, waiting for the Rev. 
D. M’Rae, and he not having come forward, sailed for Oban 
for further orders. 

26, Came to at Oban at noon. 

27. Dr. Aldcorn and Dr. Campbell having come off 
requesting the schooner to proceed with them direct to 
Easdale on a medical visit to the Rev, Peter M’Bride, 
suddenly taken ill there, sailed immediately for Easdale. 
Landed Dr, Aldcorn and Dr. Campbell. Came to anchor at 
Easdale; and at 2 p.m. returned to Oban with Dr. Campbell. 

30, No further orders. At 3 p.m. sailed for Loch Alin in 
Morven, to carry back the Rev. J. M’Kenzie and Mr. Auld 
of Edinburgh, gone there on the business of the Church. 
Anchored at Loch Alin at 9 p.m. the following day. 


OCTOBER 1, Sailed from Loch Alin at 4p.m. At 7 p.m. 
took on board Mr. Auld off Finnaty, Mr, M'Kenzie 
remaining to preach on Sabbath. 

2. Arrived at Oban, and landed Mr. Auld. 

5. No further orders, Returned to Loch Alin for Mr 
M'Kenzie, Got him off at 2 p.m., and landed him at Crinan 
a, [0 p.m, 

6. Waiting for instructions, communicating with Dr. 
M’Kay. 

9, Sailed for Oban, arriving there at 6 p.m. 

10, Shipped ten sacks of oatmeal from Dr. Aldcorn, to be 
delivered to his order. Sailed at 4 p.m. for Tobermory, and 
arrived at midnight. 
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12. At 2p.m. sailed for Loch Sunart to ship a Catechist 
for St. Kilda, according to orders; but he did not come 
forward, 

13. Returned to Tobermory, arriving at 9 p.m. 

14, Dead calm. 

15. Blowing a heavy gale — unable to put to sea. 

16, Sailed at 4a.m., having on board Dr. Aldcorn, pro- 
ceeding to the Long Island, on business of Free Church; 
and alsa Rev. A, Bannatyne, Oban: and Rey, F. M'Pherson, 
Kilbrandon, on mission to the islands of Coll and Tiree. At 
7 p.m, landed Messrs. M'Pherson and Bannatyne in Coll 
Island, and proceeded for the Long Island, under Dr. 
Aldcorn’s orders, according to instructions. 

17, Anchored in Loch Boisdale at Ba.m., landed Dr. 
Aldeotn, and sailed for the Island of Benbecula, 

18. At 10 a.m. anchored at Keallan. 

19. Satled for Lochmaddy with Dr. Aldcorn on board, 
and came to in Lochmaddy at 5 p.m. 

20. Remained at Lochmaddy. 

21. Do. do., (heavy gale). 

22. Do., do, do. 

23. Sailed for Stornoway at 12 noon, and landed Dr. 
Aldcorn, at Rowdale in Harris at 2 p.m., and at 9 arrived 
in Stornoway, with Dr. Aldcorn. 

26. Sailed from Stornoway for Benbecula at 10 p.m., with 
Dr. Aldcorn, 

29. Arrived at Benbecula, having called and remained 
with Dr. Aldcorn at Tarbert, and at Rowdale in Harris. 


NOV. 10. Blowing heavy from 29th wlt., to this date. 
Unable to put to sea, Sailed for Oban with Dr, Aldcorn 
and Rev. D. M'Lean of Glenorchy, on his return homeward 
from service of five months in Long Island. 

12. Arrived at Oban. Proceeded for Rothesay, being 
impossible, from lateness of season, now to proceed to St. 
Kilda. 

l4. At 6 p.m. came to in Rothesay Bay. 


The Log-Bock for 1846 has the entries covering some 70 
separate trips in the course of the 187 days involved which 
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included 26 Sundays. No routine voyages set out on a 
Sunday but on 27th Sept. a medical emergency sent the 
Breadalbane from Oban to Easdale to attend to a visiting 
minister suddenly taken ill there, I am certain that all three 
cases of arrival on Sunday can be put down to adverse 
weather conditions. In the passage from Lochboisdale to 
Kallin, Benbecula, on 17/18 October which required some 
25 hours to cover 21 miles, one thinks of calms and fog: 
this ig unlikely as the ship had to remain storm bound in 
Lochmaddy in a heavy gale on 20th, 21st and 22nd October. 
The direction of the gale is not indicated, but we can be 
pretty certain that it had moved to somewhere between 
South and South West by the 23rd for the Breadalbane 
sailed for Stornoway at 12 noon, landed Dr Aldcorn at 
Rodil at 2 pm and at 9 pm landed Dr Aldcorn at Stornoway, 
a total distance of 49 miles. Unfortunately no mention is 
made of the time spent in Rodil, but the first stage appears 
to have been covered at 5 knots, disregarding time leaving 
and entering harbour, but the second stage was made at 
high speed, 

Unfortunately the summary log rarely gives both time 
of departure and arrival. The distance of 18 miles from 
Tobermory to Coll on 16th October took all of 15 hours, 
but as the 14th entry was “Dead Calm” and that of 15th 
October “Blowing a heavy gale — unable to put to sea,” 
we can postulate that it was still an adverse wind which 
detained Dr Aldcorn and the two ministers who spent so 
many hours in the unfriendly waters between Ardnamurchan 
and Coll. They were probably as thankful to reach the same 
harbour in Coll as Boswell and Johnsen were in October 
1773, though they were heading from Skye to Tobermory! 

While it is certain that the Breadalbane had a good turn 
of speed, and must have been very well handled as she 
rarely had to scek shelter over the long distances she had 
to travel. Rothesay to Oban is 145 miles, Oban to Lochalsh 
78, and Lochalsh to Stornoway 60, while St Kilda to Pabbay 
is 44 and another 16 round to Lochmaddy. The long haul 
from St Kilda to the Butt of Lewis is 86 miles, and 
122 miles to the nearest part of the coast of Sutherland 
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which was the landfall made in September, 1853. The time 
involved in sailing passages always included that spent in 
getting into and out of harbours under sail only. Night 
passages were frequent, even though navigation lights were 
relatively few around 1850, there being only 9 light houses 
on West Coast of which 6 would help on the routes used. 
St Kilda was visited by the Breadalbane on at least four 
occasions. The first of these was in 1846, when the “Bishop 
of Skye,” Rev. R. MacLeod, accompanied by Mr Mac- 
Lennan, were there for three days when they persuaded the 
local people to become members of the Free Church. They 
had been without minister since 1844 when the Rev. Neil 
Mackenzie departed after 15 yeurs service, The visits were: 
1846 Wed. 5-Pri. 7 Angust: Rev. R. MacLeod and Mr 
MacLennan." 


1848 Thurs, 24 - Sat. 26 August: Mfr Noble of Edinburgh, 
Had to leave on Saturday before Communion." 


1849 Sat. 7-Mon. 16 July: Rev, A. M. McGillivray, Dairsie, 
and Mr MacDonald, Fearn, Communion on 15th, first 
since the Disruption. 


1853 Wed. 7 - Fri. 9 September: Rev. A. M. McGillivray, 
Dairsie.' 


Rev. A. M. McGillivray gives a vivid description of what 
he calls “the last duty of the Breadalbane”, namely the visit 
to St Kilda in September, 1853, The ship left Oban on 
Thursday Ist September, but owing to head winds did not 
reach St Kilda until Wednesday 7th when the catechist, Mr 
Duncan Kennedy, was landed. He occupied the manse just 
put at their disposal by the proprietor. The population was 
80; several families having emigrated last year. The day 
after arrival was kept as the Fast Day preparatory to the 
Communion, the second since the departure of Rev. Neil 
MacKenzie in 1844: four children were baptised, but at 
Sam, on Friday morning ihe Captain put to sea, After 
beating about all day on Friday and Saturday, the Breadal- 
bane anchored on the Sutherland coast at 8 a.m. on Sunday 
morning in a very heayy gale. 

The 51 hour passage must have becn very uncornfortable 
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for all aboard and to cover the 122 miles must have meant 
sailing at least three times that distance, The sailing 
directions for St Kilda say “If the wind is between South 
and East, the full Atlantic swell sets into the bay, and it ts 
essential to clear out.” This was done, and as the Sound of 
Harris, the nearest way into the Minch, was not uscd, 
otherwise the ship would not have sought refuge on the 
Sutherland coast, we can surmise that the gale was Easterly 
to begin with, involving much tacking to reach the Butt of 
Lewis; after which it veered to the South. 

The routine work of conveying preachers to and from 
the various parishes continued as can be scen in a report 
of June, 1850, regarding sums spent on the schooner Breadal- 
bane made to the Free Church Highland Committec: “The 
yessel bad been uscd for the last five years in visiting the 
localitics on the west coast and in the outer Hebrides: and 
je had a strong and clear conviction on his mind, that it 
would have been altogether impossible to have got on 
without the aid afforded by this vessel in the carrying of 
ministers to those destitute localities. He had before him a 
list of the number of ministers carrie by the schooner in 
each year of its service. In 1843 the number of ministers 
carried by the schooner was 22: in 1846, 46; in 1847, 43; 
in 1848, 25; in 1849, 30, The Committee believed that at no 
period since the Reformation had so many ministers of the 
gospel visited these islands. It was a new era to the 
inhabitants of these remote districts; and apart from the 
scryices which they received from the ministers who visited 
them, there was an impression made on the minds of these 
people which he could scarcely describe, of the care and 
attention of the Frec Church towards them; and this 
impression could not have been effected by any other 
means. **!? 

Another function performed by the Breadalbane was to 
carry and distribute various tracts, and the “Gaelic Witness” 
or “An Fhianuis”, One minister reporting in 1845 referred 
“to the admirable, I should say providential, idea of the 
Breadalbane yacht, Tt gave us great facilities of locomotion 
— furnished a comfortable ‘floating manse’ when in harbour 
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and at places where the accessible accommodations” might 
not be suitable.”° 

However, the ship was a source of worry because of her 
running expenses which varied from £225 in 1846 to £266 
in 1848 for wages, provisions, and sails, etc. There was also 
an annual insurance fee of about £55, and though sub 
scriptions continued after the large initial effort, these 
brought in sums of from £20 to £75 p.a. The balance needed 
had to be met from Church grant. The danger of the sea is 
indicated in the first season when the F.C, Magazine íor 
1845 notes “The Claim of Mrs Ferguson, widow of one of 
the seamen on the Breadalbane who was drowned on service, 
was referred to the Committee as a hardship case.” No 
details have been found, but it is possible that a local paper 
circulating in Rothesay, the ship’s home port, carried 
them.?! 

There are many references in the reports to “spiritual 
destitution’’ and the role of visiting ministers who were 
requested . . . “to visit for a few weeks the more destitute 
localities, and to preach and administer ordinances.” 

However, the Breadalbane was also involved in the 
measures taken to relieve the widespread potato blight 
which struck many parts of the Highlands and Islands in 
1846. Food was urgently required, so Destitution Com- 
Inittees were set up by various bodies, and the Government 
became involved, as it had in Ireland a year earlier, Naval 
Depot ships, with grain and pease meal, were based on 
Tobermory, Portree and Stomoway, and smaller naval 
vessels carried supplies from them to the places of greatest 
neei, 

In each locality distributors were appointed who reported 
in due course who had received help and to what extent. 
From these lists it becomes clear that after the peak of the 
potato blight in 1846 and 1847, help was largely confined 
to widows, cottars, tradesmen, and others who did not 
have direct control of cultivated land. The blight reappeared 
io a lesser degree for several years, 

The various Destitution Committees were consolidated 
into two based on Glasgow and Edinburgh, sometimes 
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known as the Western and Eastern, and their efforts were 
directed to different parts of the country, Edinburgh being 
responsible for Orkney, Shetland, and the Northern main- 
land. However, the Free Church was the first to act, 
possibly because their visiting ministers brought back reports 
of the blight in the autumn of 1845, and in a remarkably 
short space of time £15,000 had heen collected on behalf 
of a special Free Church Committee on Highland 
Destiiution. At the same time it was decided to send out 
the #readalbane, whose 1846 log shows that she completed 
her summer programme on 14th November. This is included 
in an 1847 Report — “In the month of December 
accordingly, the Convener [and others] proceeded to the 
West Coast and Islands, the Home Mission Committee of 
the Church placing at their command in this service the 
schooner Breadalbane, The islands of Skye, Barra, South 
Uist, North Uist, Benbecula, Harris, Tyree, Coll, Iona, 
Ulva, and the greater part of Mull and Eigg were visited.” 
While this fact-finding voyage was going on the Church had 
evidently sent supplies by carga steamer to Oban for the 
schooner was sent back with “Oatmeal, pease meal, wheat 
and barley to Ross, Dervaig, Salen, Tobermory, Iona, Ulva, 
Gometra, Tyree and Coll.” Immediate help was therefore 
given before the Government store-ships came round from 
the Thames. [It is interesting to note that James Matheson 
of Lewis placed his new steamer Mary Jane, afterwards, from 
1851 till 1931, the Glencoe of Hutchesons and MacBraynes 
at the disposal of the Destitution Committees] 


In May, 1847, the Free Church Assembly received a 
report on the winter’s work — “In connection with the 
labours of the Destitution Committee, the services of the 
Breadalbane were found of eminent use, enabling the visiting 
deputations of that Committee fo make a survey of the 
most necessitous parts... Deputations, at the Gaelic Com- 
mittee’s request, have also, since the month of February 
until a few-days previous to this Assembly, been engaged 
in visiting by the same means the more remote islands.” 

The work of the schooner for the Free Church Destitution 
Committee was outstanding as this resolute body acted 
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guickly before the more ponderous Government arrange- 
ments began to operate. The Committee itself handed over 
its remaining stock of provisions which were doubtless added 
to those in one of the depot ships, possibly H.M.S, Belvedera 
in Tobermory, from which her smaller craft Firefly, Porcupine, 
etc., distributed to the islands. There is a file in the Scottish 
Record Office called “Inventory of stock belonging to the 
Free Church handed over in 1847.” The two committees 
based on Glasgow and Edinburgh continued to co-operate 
with the official Government measures and to issue reports 
on their work. 

The Church accounts to 31 March 1848 carry an echo 
of the work as they record a credit to the Breadalbane 
account for £145-14-3 from the Free Church Destitution 
Committee for her services, 

In the first description of the Breadalbane in 1845 it was 
stated that “The undertaking is certainly novel in the history 
of the Church of Scotland, but equally suited to present 
exigencies as It is novel” However, by 1853 when the 
Highland shipping services had improved to such an extent 
that the Government no longer sent emigrant ships direct 
from the islands to Australia as passengers could travel to 
the Clyde and thence to Liverpool, The result was that after 
completion of Lhe 1#53 season, the ninth on the West Coast, 
the Breadalbane was sold for “£410 less brokerage £403-3-0,” 
The report to the 1854 Assembly justified the sale as “Of 
late years the Western Islands have become more opencd up 
than formerly to commercial enterprise, and steamers now 
ply regularly to all of them with the exception of St Kilda.’ 

Her subsequent career cannot be traced in full, but I have 
found her name m Liond's List and the Mercantile Murine 
Directory between 1857 and 1864 when she was registcred 
Official No. 12301, with signal letters LBIIC. From 1857 
till 1859 she was registered as 31 tons in Leith, but from 
1860 until 1864 she is prven as in Bristol, tonnage 29, Some 
alterations were apparently carried out when she changed 
hands again, but further details are Jacking of her service 
and ultimate fate. 

I hope that you have gathered something of the history 
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of the good ship Breadalbane and her service on the West 
Coast of Scotland, where, in the course of nine years, she 
sailed thousands of miles on service which was amply 
justified by results. It is a matter of great regret to me that 
this paper was not completed in time to be seen by your 
former Chief, Dr T. M. Murchison, who first directed my 
attention to the lack of information on the Breadalbane and 
her work. 
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THE SUMMER HUNTING 
OF SEVENTEEN FORTY SIX 


Dr ALASDAIR MACLEAN 
éth Februury 1987 


As I have adopted the title “The Summer Hunting of 1746’, it 
is obvious that my subject deals with the second year of the 
Rebellion of 1745, the period following the Battle of Culloden 
and more specifically the months from April to September 
when Bonnie Prince Charlie was being pursued from pillar 
to post throughout the West of Scotland. 

One might be tempted to think that this is a subject which 
has been done io death and that the story of the romantic 
escape of the Prince ‘over the sea to Skye’ aided only by a 
young girl and a few simple boatmen, really says all that 
needs to be said about it, 

The trouble is that writers have tended io chum out the 
same stories, based mainly on the nearly contemporary 
accounts taken from participants by Bishop Forbes, and 
printed in the volumes of The Lyon in Mourning. However, 
comparison of the statements of different informants, or 
even accounts piven by individuals to Forbes at different 
times can be illuminating, not only for what people say, but 
what they sometimes do not say. 

This analysis can be compared with other contemporary 
material such as the Culloden Papers, the correspondence of 
that other Forbes, Duncan of Culloden, Lord President of 
the Court of Session, and that of high ranking officers in the 
Government Service, the Duke of Cumberland, the Earl of 
Albermarle, General Campbell of Mamore, General Lord 
Loudoun and the logs of ships of the Royal Navy. On the 
Jacobite side there are also the accounts of the Prince, 
himself, of his Secretary, Murray of Broughton, his Quarter- 
master Gencral, O'Sullivan, and of Neil Maceachen, the 
secret agent in the French Service, who sought anonymity 
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as Flora Macdonald’s manscrvant, All these help to extend 
the canvas and raise points of interest which are by no 
means resolved even yet. 

The importance of assessing various accounts, and the 
occasional value of what informants do not say, may best 
be illustrated by considering one specific incident well known 
in the history of the 45 Rebellion, namely the death of the 
Prince of Pipers, Donald Ban MacCrimmon at the Rout 
of Moy. | | 

Donaid Bán was serving with an Independent Company 
raised by his master, Macleod of Dunvegan, for the service 
of the Hanovarian Government, The Company formed part 
of the force sent secretly out of Inverness by Lord Loudon, 
hoping to capture Prince Charles Edward who was spending 
the night at Moy Hall, the home of Macintosh of Macintosh. 

Two accounts communicated to Bishop Forbes and pre- 
served in the ‘Lyon in Mourning’, describe how the black- 
smith of Moy, with four men, was watching the road from 
Inverness and challenged Lord Loudon’s force, giving the 
impression that they were supported by a large body of 
Jacobites. They opened fire and killed Donald Ban Mac- 
Crimmon, and completely routed Loudon’s troops.'. These 
accounts passed mto history, being accepted in Chambers’ 
History of the Rebellion and in many other authoritative 
works.’ This is also the account given in Angus Mackuy’s 
"Piobaircachd', Two fine compositions ‘Cha ti] MacCruimein’ 
and ‘Cumha Dho'ill Bhàin’, commemorate the piper’s death. 

Captain Malcolm Macleod of Brae in Raasay, however, 
made a somewhat significant statement to Forbes on the 
same subject. He described the blacksmith’s challenge on 
Loudon’s force and said ‘the blacksmith fireil his musket 
and killed one man, some say the piper’ but he, Capt. 
Malcolm ‘could not affirm anything on that part’,+ Capt. 
Malcolm was inmself a piper and almost certainly knew 
Donald Ban well. He was at Moy that night, a member of 
the Prince's guard? and it is inconceivable that he did not 
make it his business to find out exactly what had happened. 

Lord Loudon’s own account of the incident, which is far 
from reflecting credit on himself or his army, indicates that 
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it was impossible for the blacksmith’s party to have killed 
Donald Ban.’ He describes his secret night march to Moy 
and how he sent out a detachment of an officer and thirty 
men to prevent the movement of intelligence of his approach 
from a populated area. The detachment ‘saw or thought they 
saw four men’ and fired on them, throwing the main body 
who were a mile away into such a panic that five companies 
ran away, The remainder, when Loudon was able to hold 
together were so nervous that it was only with difficulty 
they could be restrained from firing on the detachment when 
it returned to the main force.’ The manuscript of Aeneas 
Macintosh, who knew ‘Colonel Anne’ the Jacobite lady 
Macintosh, on whose doorstep all this happened, agrces 
basically with Lord Loudon’s account, He says, however, 
that the detachment fired on some peat stacks, imagining 
them to be an enemy, and that Lord Loudon’s main body 
returned their fire in panic and accidentally shot the piper 
who was among them.’ This is, in fact, what Loudon’s 
somewhat confused account says — his men... ‘ten deep 
and all presented, and a good many dropping Shots, one of 
which killed a Piper at my feet...” 

By the time Capt. Malcolm Macleod met Bishop Forbes 
the war was over and Malcolm's erstwhile enemies, the 
Skye Macleods, had again become his friends and relations. 
He would not have wished to embarrass them by suggesimg 
that one of them may have accidentally killed their dis- 
tinguished comarade. In fact he mentioned, as an after- 
thought that it was thought ‘some of Loudon’s men, who 
fired, wounded some of their own companions’.'® 

Bishop Forbes’ records may also have been influenced ‘by 
another factor, He repeatedly laid great emphasis on the 
absolute confidentiality of any information given to him 
but his security was easily breached. Donald Macdonald, 
the North Uist man, tailor in Edinburgh, had supplied 
intelligence to Albelmarle, the, then, Hanovarian Com- 
mander in Chief, in 1746, but in the succeeding years he had 
ready access to Forbes, acting as an interpreter and 
frequently introducing informants and sitting in on the 
reading of other accounts. !! 
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He was, probably, not the only suspect and consequently 
informants, who had compromising material would edit it 
suitably, This is probably the reason that people who knew 
little about Weil Maceachen, spoke freely of his overt role, 
while others who were in a position to know more about 
him, minimised his importance or cven ignored his very 
cxisténce,'* 

Having entered into that lengthy dispression, in order to 
jusuily my ‘raking over cold ashes’, I should perhaps return 
lo my main topic, the ‘miraculous escape’ so called of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart." 

There was indeed a miraculous element in the story of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart’s escape from Scotland after 
the defeat at Culloden, and it was the fact that no one, of 
the many able to do so, ever got round to claiming the 
£30,000 offered for the betrayal of the Prince, a fantastic 
figure in those days. When General Campbell interrogated 
Donald Macleod of Galtrigil on 12th July 1746, he asked 
him why he had not claimed the reward which would have 
made him and his family comfortable for all tme, Donald 
rephed ', .. I could not enjoy it eight and forty hours . , . 
conscience would have gotton upon me... though I coutd 
have gotlen all England and Scotland for my pains, I would 
not allowed a hair of his body to be touched’.'* Donald was, 
no doubt, motivated by personal loyalty to the Prince but 
he was alsa controlled by another loyalty which transcended 
all obligations to cause or paymaster: the need to hold up 
his head among his friends and relations, many of whom 
had suffered in the Jacobite cause and were continuing to 
suffer. He was anxious, above all things to retain their 
respect, Donald was not demonstrably a committed Jacobite 
but many initially passive Hanovarians had been sickened 
by the barbarities which had followed the Battle of Culloden., 
General Campbell, himself a Highlander, was well aware of 
this loyalty and answered ‘I will not say you are in the 
wrong’. He probably realised at that moment, that, given 
the intensity of that loyalty, he would never succeed in 
capturing the Prince, 

General John Campbell of Mamore, cousin and heir to 
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the Duke of Argyll, had been recalled from Flanders and 
appointed General Commanding in the West of Scotland 
and, as Prince Charles’s flight after Culloden had been into 
his area, Campbell had been mainly responsible for his 
pursuit. 5 

The Prince’s capture would no doubt, have effectively 
extinguished the Rebellion and the General had a formidable 
force for this purpose. He had at different times, elements 
of regular military and a Highland militia, four companies 
of Macleods and two of Macdonalds from Skye together with 
500 irregular levies from the same place, These had the 
great advantage of knowing the language and local conditions 
and a mobility which regular forces lacked. He had also a 
force of Militia from the Argyll estates, some 2000 strong, 
which he had mobilised with the assistance of his son Lt. Col. 
(Jack) Campbell who succeeded him as Sth Duke of Argyll." 

They were equally mobile and conversant with the 
language but they were hampered by a less extensive local 
knowledge, and they could not entirely trust their Macleod 
and Macdonald colleagues." 

General Campbell had by now discovered, to his cost, 
that the Macdonald Militia, were, from his professional 
standpoint, impaired by the same loyalty to family and social 
contacts that he had recognised in Donald Macleod. Sir 
Alexander Macdonald, their chief expressed the dilemma 
of his clansmen when he wrote to Macleod of Macleod in 
August 1745; he spoke of the difficulty in getting officers for 
his Independent Companies. ‘^. . . unwilling to hunt down 
their relations, however ready to hack a few French men’." 

After Culloden, Sir Alexander’s main preoccupation was 
to get the Duke of Cumberland out of the country as soon 
as possible.'? He was also quoted as saying of the Prince that 
since he could not be of assistance he had no wish ic do 
him harm. The Prince’s escape to France would have best 
suited all Sir Alexander’s requirements and there is ample 
evidence that his principal militia officers were of that 
precise attitude, 

Macleod of Macleod his neighbour had raised four 
independent companies of Militia and had contributed nearly 
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200 of the irregular levies raised by Lord Loudoun in Skye.?’ 
Up to the end of 1745 his enthusiasm for the Hanovarian 
cause was manifest, albeit allegedly new found, It may have 
been diminished by his being involved, through no fault of 
his own, in ignominious military debacles at Inverurie, Moy 
and Dornoch. There is evidence that two of his Independent 
Company commanders, Norman Macleod of Waterstein,” 
and Donaid Macdonald of Castleton® were less than 
enthusiastic in their pursuit of Jacobites, as was also 
Alexander Macleod of Ullinish, commanding the company of 
Macleod levies in South Vist.” 

Tradition condemns the third Independent Company 
Commander, Norman Macleod of Unish as being a 
persecutor of Jacobites, even hunting down his own father, 
Donald Macleod, the ‘Old Trojan’ of Berneray." Norman’s 
reputation was already tarnished by his involvement in the 
unsavoury episode of the slave ship, which kidnapped over 
100 men, women and children from Skye, for sale in the 
American plantations in 173925 but there is no evidence 
that he was ever in a position to pursue his father as Jacobite 
fugitive. He did not return to the Outer Hebrides until 29th 
June 1746 and he remained in South Uist until his company 
was disbandal in September.” 

That was Unish’s second tour of duty in South Uist and 
Barra, Early im April he was sent out from Skye, where 
Loudon and the Highland Independent companies had 
sought refuge after being chased away from the Kyle of 
Sutherland, Unish's remit was to capture a quantity of gold 
brought to Barra m a Spanish ship the previous December.” 
In Maclonald of Boisdale's house in Uist he encountered a 
party of Jacobite recruiting officers, l-t, Macmahon of the 
Spanish Service, who had brought the gold, and the Paris 
banker Aneas Macdonald of the Kinloch Moidart family, 
who had been ferried from the mainland by Donald Macleod 
of Galtrigil, to bring the residue of the gold back tn the 
Prince's army.” Admittedly Unish had only hve men with 
him at lhe time but, at any rate, it would have been socially 
embarrassing for him to have initiated any unpleasantness 
in the house of Boisdale who was a family friend and a 
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most important magnate in the islands at the time, and so 
the gold got to its intended destination. 


Tradition has no charge against the fourth Company Com- 
mander, John Macleod of Talisker. Accounts of him in the 
Lyon in Mourning are conflicting, Talisker captured Capt. 
Malcolm Macleod of Brae in Raasay, Malcolm paints a 
lurid picture of Talisker’s inflexibility and indeed cruelty on 
that occasion, but Dr Johnston and Boswell found Capt. 
Malcolm and Talisker amicably enjoying the hospitality of 
Raasay House in 1773.3! In another of his statements to 
Forbes Capt. Malcolm tells, without rancour, how he was 
held prisoner in the belicf{ that he was his cousin and chief, 
Macleod of Raasay and how he had to expose his legs to 
demonstrate he was not his bow legged chief, Calum Cam- 
achasach, who had meantime made good his escape, Talisker 
who had captured him, knew perfectly well who Malcolm 
was. 

It seems possible that Capt. Malcolm was demonstrating 
in a reciprocal direction the same family loyally which was 
of paramount importance, Talisker, at the time of Malcolm's 
meeting with Bishop Forbes, was embarking on a military 
career in Lord Drumlanrick’s regiment in the Dutch Service. 
Evidence of his assiduous devotion to duty as a Militia 
officer could then do him nothing but good.” 


Ned Burke, who knew nothing of political subtleties told 
how he, as a fugitive Jacobite found refuge with the same 
Macleod of Talisker.” It is not clear why Talisker, a Macleod 
aristocrat from Skye should protect a North Uist rebel of 
Irish extraction, It may. be coincidental that Burke had been 
soldier servant to Alexander Macleod of Muiravonside, 
Talisker’s kinsman, an attainted rebel still at large. 

To turn a modern expression on its head it could well be 
said of the Prince Charles Edward — with enemies like 
these, who needed friends? 

More implacable enemies, however, he had aplenty. The 
Argyll Militia were, as records show, committedly pre- 
Hanovarian. They were stiffened by the collaboration of 
regular troops, from the Scots Fusiliers, General Campbell’s 
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own Regiment, and some marines, They were being trans- 
ported by the Navy, over which General Campbell exercised 
some tactical control, he was ‘a High Admiral’ of sorts as he 
put it,** and, as such he could maintain a stranglehold on 
the Islands and Mainland coast, particularly ‘, . . in these 
delightfully long days . . .” as Capt. Jeffreys of H.M.S. 
Scarborough put it in his description of the operation.” In 
nominal support also, was a company of Guises’ regiment, 
under the command of Capt. Caroline Scott. This blood- 
thirsty individual was rendered more sinister by the fact 
that he was seni out to the Islands by the specitic order of 
the Duke of Cumberland himself. Although a junior officer, 
he had the unusual privilege of reporting directly to the 
Commander in Chief. The Campbells did not trust him 
either?” and Scott pursued an independent course committing 
atrocities here and there with no clear rationale, Storm 
stayed in Mingulay, he diverted himself by hanging a com- 
pletely innocent young man on the charge that he had been 
in rebellion.” | 

‘Despite his apparent advantages General Campbell was 
following a trail which was eight days cold, when he 
interrogatcd Donald Macleod on 12th July 1746. It scems 
certain that this delay was due mainly to a sophisticated 
process of disinformation, fed to the Government forces, 
which would do credit to any modern day strategist, It will 
be necessary to examine the events of the previous two 
months to illustrate the development of this strategy. 

After Culloden the Prince disappeared from view for a 
period and it was not until the middle of May that General 
Campbell had the first accurate report of his whereabouts. 
Captain John Ferguson, another black name in the High- 
lands and Islands, had discovered that the Prince had been 
in Stornoway early in May. Ferguson was particularly 
anxious to get his hands on the £30,000 reward, and was 
unscrupulous in extracting information towards that end. 
He told a kinswoman that he would not hand the Prince 
over to anyone and would not take the word even of the 
Duke of Cumberland for the money.*? Aboard his ship the 
Furnace he flogged prisoners mercilessly and carried a 
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‘Barrisdale’ a vicious instrument of torture the beiter to 
loosen their tongues. 


On 4th June Sir Alexander Macdonald told Macleod of 
Macleod that the Prince was in Uist and would possibly 
escape aboard an Irish meal ship that was lying there.“ This 
little ship the David was to become onc of the most 
important factors influencing the escape of the Prince, but 
historians have failed to comment on its significance [or 
200 years. However the Navy's atlention was clearly focussed 
on it, A naval patrol had been established at Barra Head, 
the logical place to intercept any ship going to France from 
the Islands or the West coast. Two ships the Baltimore and 
the Raven were stationed at Flotta in the Sound of Barra 
to keep a discreet watch on the Irish vessel, presumably 
far enough away to tempt it to make a dash for the open 
sea,*? 


What is virtually certain, however, is that Lady Margaret 
Macdonald, Sir Alexander’s wife knew about the Navy's 
interest in the David and that that was one piece of 
information which she relayed to the Prince whom she knew 
was hiding in Corodale in South Uist. She sent the officer 
of one of her husband’s Militia companies, Hugh Macdonald 
of Baile Sear (Baleshare) to convey newspapers and 
information detailing the search for him to the fugitive 
Prince.“ She told him for example that one company each 
of Macdonald and Macleod levies, had been sent to Barra 
to search the islunds in succession. 


On 7th June Aneas Macdonald the Banker who had been 
made prisoner, confirmed that Prince Charles had beco in 
Stornoway but had returned to the mainland.” But three 
days later Lord Lovat also a prisoner, confessed that the 
fugitive was in Uist. On the 15th June General Campbell 
reported to Sir Everard Fawkner, Cumberland's secretary, 
intelligence that ‘people of note’ were on St Kilda. In the 
welter of conflicting information this last intelligence must 
have come from an impeccable source — sufficiently credible 
to persuade the General, that very day to embark, at 
Tobermory 90 regulars and 120 militia. Calling at Loch 
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nan Uamh he took on board 30 Fusiliers of his own regiment 
and sailed north, to the Butt of Lewis.” 


The information was of course false and there is a strong 
suggestion in Donald Macleod’s somewhat confused version 
of the episode, that it was designed to remove the Navy 
from the Minch, but it did not succeed in so doing.” Sailing 
on the Furnace with Capt. Ferguson, General Campbell took 
with him only the sloop Terror and some wherries. Off the 
Butt of Lewis he met the forty gun ship Eltham, flying the 
broad pennant of his naval counterpart, Commodore Smith, 
along with her sister ship the Looe, This, now impressive, 
force sailed on to St Kilda.“ 


In the meantime on 17th June, the Prince had to vacate 
his current hiding place on the Island of Wiay, off the east 
coast of Benbecula, as a detachment of Skye militia under 
Lt. Macleod of Hamara, had landed beside him either 
unaware that he was there or choosing to ignore the fact,® 
Sailing southwards to Lochboisdale, after dark, he nearly 
blundered tnto the Baltimore and Raven which were main- 
taining their customary patrols, off the mouth of Loch 
Fynort.*' He was forced to hide in a rock cleft for 36 hours, 
while the Baltimore lay within 2 miles of him, in the loch. 


General Campbell, having found nothing in St Kilda 
realised he had been sent on a wild goose chase, landed his 
troops on Pabbay in the sound of Harris and prepared to 
comb the Uists systematically. Commodore Smith made 
his way south by Barra Head in appalling weather. 


The Prince’s new hideout on Calvay Island in Lochbois- 
dale was increasingly precarious. Capt. Caroline Scott landed 
at Kilbride a bare three miles away and the Baltimore and 
Raven again appeared at the mouth of the loch.” It was 
decided that his party should separate and the Prince made 
for the hills. It was there that he was introduced to a plan 
to rescue him, devised by Capt. Hugh Macdonald of Arma- 
dale, who commanded the Macdonald Militia company 
ostensibly searching for him in Uist. He proposed that ihe 
Prince ‘be disguised as a woman and sent over to Skye, in 
the role of maidservant to Armadale’s stepdaughter, Flora 
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Macdonald of the Milton family. Neil Maceachen was to 
go with them to protect them, as a manseryant.* 

The plan, although feasible in the desperate circumstances 
had two main defects; the navy and the Militia companies 
in Skye had to be neutralised, Prince Charles remained in 
Rossnish in Benbecula for another week while arrangements 
were made accordingly. Plans were discussed with amplc 
opportunity given to any one interested, te conjecture that 
he was to be sent to Fladda Chuain, an expused island off 
the north coast of Trottemish in Skye.5 The intention of 
this could only have been to attract attention to Fladda 
Chuain and away from somewhere else, The other pre- 
requisite was to distract the Navy by making the Irish meal 
ship disappear, as indeed she did. Commodore Smith reported 
on 30th June that ‘the largest ship belonging to the Island’ 
was missing.” It was not until 11th July that the David was 
found in the Sound of Mull a long way from her logical route 
from South Uist to Belfast.” 

Commodore Smith had rounded Barra Head and was 
twenty miles across the Minch towards his base at Tober- 
mory, when the Baltimore and Raven found him on 26th 
June. What they told him is not known but almost certainly 
they reported to him that they had lost the Irish ship.” 
Whatever it was, it was sufficient to make him put about and 
sail back to Barra Head where, for the week following, he 
quartered the seas south and west of that point, using all 
the effective naval force from the Minches. Any sail that 
came into vicw was chased, stopped by gunfire, when 
necessary, and scarched,*? 

On the 27th July the Prince was waiting at Rossnish with 
all his preparations complete. It was on that day that Mrs 
Macdonald of Kirkibost was sent across the Minch to warn 
Lady Margarct Macdonald that he was coming, It was then 
that General Campbell who had, for six days been searching 
North Uist and the neighbouring islands, landed at Grams- 
dale, a mere two miles from Rossnish. This made it 
expedient for the Prince’s party to put some distance 
between them, merely moving to the far side of Loch 
Usquvagh. 
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General Campbell, however, looked neither right or left 
and next morning hurried towards Barra Head, where his 
intelligence apparently told him the action was to be found. 
It is certain that the General and Commodore had been 
deliberately hoodwinked into concentrating all their attention 
on Barra Head and that the Prince knew of the deception, 
and was waiting to ensure that it had worked. 

O’Neil, the French-Italian officer who accompanied him 
to his point of departure was probably not fully in the 
picture but said that the Prince was awaiting the outcome 
of a battle being fought at Barra Head.*! 

It was thus that the Prince Charles Edward put to sea 
on the night of 28th June. 1746, Flora Macdonald was 
undoubtedly a brave young woman but she had received 
from her step-father, the responsible officer, carrying the 
Kings commission, a valid pass for her journey, The pass 
included Betty Burke, her maidservant, masking the identity 
of the fugitive Prince, and her manservant, Neil Maceachen, 
a highly experienced secret agent in the French Service.™ 

Of the five ‘simple boatment’ not less than three had been 
officers in the Jacobite army, There was not a Naval vessel 
within fifty miles of them, apart from two at Canna. the 
Raven dismasted and immobilised by storm damage and the 
Bridgewater which was on passage and not concerned in the 
hunt. 

Apart from the bad weather, which was in some ways an 
advantage, one more hurdle remained. General Campbell's 
stranglehold on the islands involved also the use of land 
based troops. Fugitive boats, creeping along in shallow 
coastwise waters to avoid the attention of naval ships, 
became vulnerable when rounding headlands. It was 
elementary strategy to post troops at such points to intercept 
them. One such post was situated on Waternish point and 
manned by Skye militia and equipped with a couple of boats 
to facilitate interception.“* The Prince's boat struggling 
against a bead wind when rounding the point, was half 
heartedly challenged and, having ignored the challenge, was 
allowed to proceed on its way unmolested. This was 
surprising in view of the experience of Mrs Macdonald of 
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Kirkibost who had crossed the previous day and was 
allegedly closely examined at Waternish on the suspicion 
that she was a man in disguise. She may have been over 
dramatising her own part, but it is possible that, in view of 
the inaction of the guard of militia on Waternish 
subsequently, she may have in fact, warned them that ihe 
Prince was crossing, to prevent their arresting him accident- 
ally, What is certain is that no militia officer from Skye 
would have failed to recognise Mrs Macdonald, She was an 
important lady in the Macdonald aristocracy of Skye, 
probably ranking next below Lady Margaret Macdonald 
herself. She had come over to warn Lady Margaret that the 
Prince was to follow and, when his boat landed near the 
lady’s house at Monkstat, Lt. Alexander Macleod of Bal- 
meanach, stationed there with a detachment of Macleod’s 
militia, made no attempt to interfere, Lt. Macleod was 
known to be a shrewd and possibly devious character, (Lord 
Lovat referred to him as ‘a sneaking little geutieman’).” 
Flora Macdonald had come over from Uist, where the Prince 
was known to be hiding and he did not even examine the 
boat.” Flora later claimed that he did. That in itself 
suggests that he had a guilty secret and that Flora was 
trying to protect him in return, as Mrs Macdonald of 
Kirkibost was possibly trying to protect the guard ut 
Waternish, Macleod’s colleagues at the command post at 
Bornaskittaig, a couple of milcs away, were intent on looking 
North to Fladda Chuain, as has bcen suggested, and could 
be forgiven for failing to notice a boat coming in from the 
west. 

The Prince passed to the care of Lady Margaret’s factor, 
Macdonald of Kingsburgh and thereafter moved ma 
leisurely way across Skye to Raasay and thence to Strath, 
the Mackinnon country of Skye. 

It was not until the 6th July that General Campbell, still 
occupied south of Barra, discovered that his quarry had 
crossed over to Skye and on 8th July he was off Monkstat, 
on H.M.S. Furnace, arranging for the investment of the 
Island of Skye and ordering the officers and lieges to arrest 
the Prince there.” 
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The Duke of Cumberland, at Fort Augustus, was far from 
pleased that the Prince had escaped so easily from South 
Uist and, determined that he should not escape from Skye, 
sent orders to General Campbell by the hand of Capt. 
Hudson an A.D.C. They were to ‘capture the Pretender’s 
son dead or alive’ and Sir Alexander Macdonald was sent 
to see the orders were carried out.” When they joined 
General Campbell in Applecross Bay on 13th July he was 
able to tell them that the Prince had actually left Skye nine 
days previously and was probably moving south to Arisaig 
and Moidart according to information forced out of the 
Mackinnons by Capt, Ferguson.” No doubt relieved that he 
no longer had the responsibility for a hunt conducted in his 
sphere of influence, Sir Alexander returned to Fort Augustus, 
bringing the news to the Duke. Cumberland reacted with 
vigour, that same day, sending out a force of 1,500 men to 
form a cordon extending from the head of Locheil to Loch 
Hourn, isolating the area in which he, correctly, assumed 
the Prince still to be. 

Capt. George Mackay with his Highland Independent 
Company, Munro of Culcairn with four companies and Lt. 
Col. Camptell, with the Argyll Militia were to scour the 
coasts and to be under the command of Col, Conway, with 
a party of regular soldicrs to stiffen the force.” Lord George 
Sackville was to drive with another force through Lochaber 
to close with the cordon at the head of Locharkaig.™ 

Tt was ctnvisaged that the cordon of regular troops be 
disposed in a series of 27 camps from Locheil to Loch Hourn, 
thal the camps be within sight of one another and that the 
sentries be disposed within mutual calling distunce, and that 
regular patrols would ensure that they kept alert 

Qn a map this might appear feasible, The distance is less 
than 20 miles as the crow flies but the English soldiers were 
not crows! The camps lying in the valleys could not be 
within sight of each other and the lines of sentries foining 
them had to be disposed over the most formidable mountains 
in Scotland rising to close on 3,000 feet. Even in daylight, 
with so much dead ground, the task was daunting, at night 
the sentries’ task was impossible, Some one with focal 
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knowledge could spot the camp fires and the sentries would, 
by definition, give their positions away. 

Lt. Col, (Jack) Campbell the General’s son received his 
orders on 14th July to move his nmhtia from Strontian to 
Loch Nan Uamh to join the search of the Garbh Chniochan 
(The Rough Bounds) as that part of the Wesiern Highlands 
i$ appropriately called.”* On 21st July he received a report 
that the Prince had escaped into Lochaber.” What Campbell 
did nat know was that, on the previous day his own troops 
had thwarted that move by moving too close to the Prince’s 
place of concealment on Fraoch Bheinn at the head of Loch 
Shiel.” 

Capt. Scott who had doggedly followed Charle’s progress 
from South Uist to Skye arrived in Arisaig with his company 
of Guise’s Regiment. Lt. Col. Campbell complained that 
Scott would never share what intelligence he had received 
but Scott’s men said that the Prince had collected a force 
of 60 men.” In fact he had with him only Macdonald of 
Glenalladale, his brother and young John Macdonald of 
Borrodale. They moved North-wards from Fraoch Bheinn, 
to the area near the head of Loch Quoich, where they 
secured the services of old Donald Cameron of Glen Pean, 
who knew the ground intimately and could pin point the 
locations of the camps of the military cordon.” 

On 18th July the Duke of Cumberland had left for 
London, leaving the Earl of Albemarle to assume the duties 
of Commander in Chief in North Britain, 

Writing from Fort Augustus on the 25th July, to the Duke 
of Newcastle, the Secretary of State with responsibility for 
Scotland, Albemarle gave an account of the situation in 
Scotland dwelling at length on the conflicting intelligence 
reports about the whereabouts of Prince Charles." On the 
previous day Lt, Col. Campbell had written to his father, 
the General, that he had reports that the Prince had escaped 
to the North but he could not be sure of their accuracy.” 
Albemarle said that the regular forces sent out by the Duke 
to search the hills, had returned to base on the 24th July, 
on Albemarle’s instructions, they having had no success. 
Even Capt, Scott had returned to Fort William. Albemarle 
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had the strangely prophetic report that the Prince had gone 
into Lochaber on the 16th July, before the encircling chain 
of troops was complete. He had been met by Macdonald of 
Lochgarry with 70 men and moved on into Badenoch. 
Lord Loudoun denied this latter statement, as he was holding 
the pass (sic). None the less, Albemarle had ordered an 
embargo to be placed on all shipping on the East coast of 
Scotland. No sooner had he taken that action, than he heard 
that the Prince had gone north through the Mackenzie 
country into Caithness, but he was waiting for confirmation 
of that report from Lord Fortrose (the forfeited Earl of 
Seaforth), There were still reports that the Prince was in 
the lands of Morar but that was impossible as “Col, Conway 
and Capt. Scott had secured that country”, Finally some 
had it that the Prince had gone by boat back to the Long 
Island or even to France.® 

General Campbell was not convinced that the Rough 
Bounds had been thoroughly searched, as Lt. Col. Campbell 
had not been able to find even Colonel Conway and his 
500 regular soldiers in that wild country. He therefore 
decided to make a minute search and brought his own force 
to join that of his son at Loch nan Uamh on 28th July. 
Next day, however, he received a communication from 
Commodore Smith saying that a French fleet had been 
sighted off Chester, and advising that the Gencra] should 
return to Tobermory, and that Lt. Col Campbell should 
take up his previous station at Strontian.” Although he did 
not believe the story, the General complied but on 30th 
July he was sent information from Commodore Smith that 
the report had been without foundation." 

Albemarle, who had not belicved the Chester story either, 
wrote to General Campbell on Sth August, regretting that 
the scare had caused abandonment of the intensive search 
of Morar” 

It seems highly probable that this was yet another piece 
of deliberately planted disinformation designed to extricate 
the Prince from a difficult situation, and it would have been 
effective, had it not been, in fact, unnecessary. The Prince’s 
party had, a week previously, on the night of 21st July, 
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slipped through the cordon at Druim Chosaidh near the 
head of Loch Ouoich. As a matter of fact, so difficult was 
the country that they must have re-entered the circle at 
least once before they were able to rest beyond it in Coire 
Seviredail above Loch Hourn.®? Daylight found them still 
uncamfartably close to a military camp and they lay hidden 
until they were able to strike through the mountains to 
Glenshicl ‘. . . on the darkest night cver in my life I 
travelled’, according to John Macdonald of Borrodale." 

From that point the Prince passed out of the ken of 
friend and foe alike, but was followed by a welter of 
inaccurate reports such as Albemarle had begun recounting 
in his letter of 25th July. 

Although the Prince was not above 10 miles away from 
Fort Augustus, being protected by a colourful band of eight 
men in the Braes of Glenmoriston, Albemarle had decided 
that it was hopeless for him to continue the hunt, On Sth 
August he instructed General Campbell to disband the 
Argyli militia in accordance with the Duke of Cumberland’s 
order to do so when their services were no longer required.” 

However, a fresh piece of intelligence which had originated 
in Mull on the 3rd August caused immediate reversal of the 
instruction, It was to the effect that the Prince had been in 
Glendessary on the 28th July.” As a matter of fact he had 
been there nine days before that date. On 6th August, 
Albemarle ordered Lt. Col. Campbell at Strontian to be on 
his side of Glendessary by daybreak on the 7th, a force sent 
out from Fort Augustus would simultaneously arrive on the 
other side of the Glen.” As he did not receive his orders 
until the afternoon of the 7th, Campbell did not get to 
Glendessary until the 9th.” Next day he reported his failure 
even to contact the other party.” 

On 11th August Albemarle wrote to Genera! Campbell 
that the Glen Dessary expedition had been a failure because 
of the heavy rain! and that his party had returned to Fort 
Augustus. The Militia should be disbanded as soon as they 
returned to Argyll.” 

Albemarle had on 22nd July, undertaken to remain at 
Fort Augustus :. . . till hopes of securing the Pretender’s son 
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are all over. . ..%° On 12th August he signified his final 
despair of success by removing himself to Edinburgh and 
taking with him all the line regiments remaining at Fort 
Augustus.” The garrison there was to be maintained by 
Lord Loudon’s seriously understrength Regiment and the 
eighteen Highland Independent Companies disposed on 
detachments from Tay Bridge to Stornoway. 


Lord Loudon was Colonel of, and gave his name to, a 
second Highland Regiment raised in 1745, in recognition 
of the value of the first Highland Regiment, which later 
became the Black Watch. The Rebellion had broken out 
before Loudon’s Regiment was properly embodied and it 
had also lost heavily from desertion during the Campaign. 


While the land forces were being run down the Naval 
presence on the West Coast was also being reduced in 
strength. Some ships were being transferred to the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, to protect merchant shipping coming in from 
the North and West from attacks by French privateers. 
Other ships were being withdrawn for overdue refitting 
and, as late Autumn approached anxieties were raised about 
the provision of safe winter anchorages for the larger ships. 

The Duke of Newcastle wrote from London on 22nd 
August emphasising to Albemarle the continuing necessity 
to prevent the Prince’s escape and to secure him,” and, 
almost with the same breath, gave orders for the reduction 
of the Independent Companies, thereby limiting the troops 
in the field to Loudon’s Regiment, whose effective strength 
was only 457 men.” 

In his reply on Ist September Albemarle complained . . . 
“you necd not have recommended to me the preventing of 
the Pretender's son's escape or the apprehending of him if 
possible, for to do the last I should, with infinite pleasure, 
walk bare foot from Pole to Pole, but we have no sort of 
intelligence about him, which makes me imagine that he is 
gone to the Long Island or that he died in misery in one of 
his hidden places,*'° 

The Prince had, of course, done neither of those things. 
He had gone north as far as Strathglass in an attempt to get 
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some definite information about a French ship, which had 
been reported in Poolewe, but on hearing that two men, 
disembarked from the ship. had gone in search of him to 
Lochaber, he decided to return there, where he arrived on 
the 15th August. He had interviewed the two French 
officers from the ship on 22nd August and prepared to 
remain on Locharkaig side until Macdonald of Glenalladale, 
who had returned to the West Coast should bring him word 
of any other French ships arriving there. '®! 

Coll Macdonald of Barrisdale had surrendered before this 
time and had been promised protection by the Duke of 
Cumberland for his freedom and property, on condition of 
providing action or information which would effectively lead 
to the capture of the Prince. He had been warned by 
Albemarle on 22nd July that, if he did not come up with 
some sort of result by the 20th of August, that protection 
would be withdrawn.'* Promptly on the date, therefore, 
Loudon, who was also becoming exasperated by the lack of 
results, sent out Grant of Knockando with 200 of his 
regiment to bring in Barrisdale’s cattle if not their owner. '™ 
Munro of Culcairn, who had been shunted about between 
Wester Ross and Caithness in response to various conflicting 
rumours, was to bring his four Independent companies into 
Knoydart from Kintail, to join Grant in a show of force."™ 
Grant, appearing unexpectedly on Locharkaig side on 22nd 
August, caused the Prince to retreat into the hills, but Grant 
continued on his way along the north side of the loch. There, 
he distinguished himself as the only Highland Officer guilty 
of atrocity, by shooting one Alexander Cameron who had 
come in to surrender his arms. Munro of Culcairn returning 
by the same route some days later was shot in mistake, in 
reprisal for that act. os 

Because of the alarm caused by Grant’s appearance, and 
because he had been invited by Lochiel and Macpherson 
of Cluny to join them in their hideaway, the Prince, guarded 
by Lochgarry and 50 men, crossed the Lochy on 29th August 
and went into Badenoch.'® This was a curious and almost 
exact fulfilment of the move, falsely reported of him more 
than a month previously.'” 


Bh 
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On 9th September Albemarle was able to report positively 
to the Duke of Newcastle that the Prince had embarked for 
France from Kintail on the 19th of August. Loudon in Fort 
Augusius was reporting the same story on the same day, 
while the subject was still not more than 20 miles away in 
‘Cluny’s Cage’ on Ben Alder. Albemarle had te admit, 
four days later that the reports were false. 'o? 

The confusion of intelligence reports continued to come 
in. On September 6th the Prince was in Lochaber, on the 
12th he was in Mull!” Albemarle complained that real 
intelligence was being delayed until it was too late to be of 
use.!!! The next crop of reports certainly fall into this 
category. Two large French ships L’ Heureux and Le Prince 
de Conti arrived in Lochboisdale on Sth September and 
moved to Loch nan Uamh the following day. Reporis of this 
event, originating in South Uist on the 6th to the effect that 
they did not intend to leave the coast until they had rescued 
the Prince, for some reason did not reach Lerd Loudon 
until the 17th September, having passed through the hands 
of Donald Macdonald of Castleton in Skye on the previous 
day.''? The same information did not reach the hands of 
Colin Mackenzie, commanding the Mackenzie Independent 
Company in Stornoway until just after three navy ships had 
weighed anchor. The last vessels remaining on the North 
West Coast, the Tryall, Baltimore and Rayen had lain at 
Stornoway for 14 days.'" On the 20th Capt, Parker of the 
Raven writing from Gairloch on receipt of information From 
Mackenzic, complained that he and Baltimore were too weak 
to engage the large French ships.''* By then it was tao late 
in any case. 

The Officers of the Independent Companies might have 
expedited the information which could have prevented the 
escape of the Prince but, to put the most material complexion 
on it, they were angry because their companies were being 
disbanded without warning; they had had a relatively easy 
war and the money was welcome. (A portion of an 
intelligence report is illuminating. It was dated November 
12th and, dealing with Skye, said ‘.. . We had the oppor- 
tunity of bemg m company with a great many of the 
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Independent Companies, by whom we found that, if Govern- 
ment would not take notice of them, they would embrace 
the first opportunity of rebelling’.'"® Their pro Hanovarian 
sentiments were obviously not deep seated . 

There was also a delay due to communication failure, in 
the rescue of the Prince, Glenaladale, according to the 
original agreement, had expected to find him at Locharkaig 
side when he came ic announce arrival of the rescue ships. 
Cameron of Clunes knew where the Prince had gone but 
Cameron could not be located, Ultimately, however, they 
were able to send a messenger off to Benalder, Lochiel’s 
brother, Dr Archibald Cameron, and Cluny were on their 
way to Loch Arkaig on other business and fortunately met 
the messenger and were able to continue to Lochaber to 
prepare for the Prince’s journey. The news reached him 
at one o'clock in the morning of September 13th and he 
immediately set out far the coast, Travelling by dark he 
reached the Lochy on the third night and rested at Achna- 
carry. They left Glencamager near the head of Locharkaig 
at dawn on the 18th fhe had overtaken Dr Cameron and 
Cluny by then), and reached the ships the next day.''“ On 
the 20th September the Prince sailed for France with over 
100 Jacobites going into exile, and arrived at Rostock in 
Brittany without interference. 

Albemarle made a somewhat simplistic comment on the 
affair when writing to the Duke of Newcastle on 15th 
October, '. .. nothmg to me ts more convincing of the dis- 
affection of that great part of the country, than that of his 
lying so long concealed among these people, and that he 
should be able to elude our narrowiest and most exact 
searches, and at last make his escape notwithstanding the 
great reward offered to apprehend him’.''? Albemarle would 
not be expected to know the importance the Highlanders 
attached to ‘daimh’, the obligation imposed by social and 
blood relationships. He should, however, have been well 
aware of the various natural advantages which the fugitive 
enjoyed, the difficulty of the terrain, the local knowledge, etc. 

The major factor which could have prevented the Prince’s 
escape to France, was, of course, the Navy and three possible 
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instances have been discussed when an attempt was made to 
thwart the vigilance of that Service, The first one involved 
the sending of General Campbell to St Kilda but failed in its 
intention to remove the Navy from the Minch, The second, 
using the Irish ship David as a decoy, was completely 
successful as far as it went, in getting the Prince out of a 
secure trap in South Uist and on to the Mainland of 
Scotland with a clear eight days start on his pursuers, The 
third exercise in disinformation, which involved the Navy 
only by Commodore Smith’s part in it, resulted in the 
withdrawal of the military cordon and the cancellation of 
General Campbell's search of the Morar Knoydart massif, 
and was completely successful, although in hindsight, 
unnecessary, The report of the French fleet sailing north- 
wards from Chester, was not believed by Albemarle, General 
Campbell or perhaps even Commodore Smith but was, 
nevertheless acted on, Strangely enough Smith is the only 
one who gives any indication of the origin of the report. !''® 

He says that Capt. Caulfield who had accompanied the 
Duke of Cumberland as far as Crieff, on the latter’s return 
to England on 19th July, had returned to Albemarle carrying 
intelligence, received by the Duke concerning the Chester 
fleet, The source of the intelligence must have been com- 
pulsive to make the Duke believe it, if, in fact, he did. 
Certainly he did not think it worthwhile to delay Ins journey 
south. 

Lt, Col. Campbell had been over much of the ground 
earlier and hig father, the General, believed there was still 
a faint possibility of finding the Royal fugitive in the Rough 
Bounds, but Cumberland put an effective stop to the effort 
and the subsequent rapid run down of the available Govern- 
ment forces in the area made the Prince’s ultimate escape 
inevitable. 

What is Known of Cumberland’s nature suggests that he 
had been hoping to make a captive Prince Charles the 
centre piece of his triumphal return to London. Even he, 
however, must haye wondered what to do with his prisoner 
afterwards, The Rebellion was fading out but a Royal Martyr 
might have been enough to rekimdle it, with the active help 
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of Europe’; monarchial powers, Some Government sup- 
Potters were still calling for blood bui they would soon 
forget, if the Government had becn seen to be trying to 
satisty them. If Charles escaped to France or died in hiding 
the Rebellion would almost certainly die too. 

On the 13th July Cumberland had sent out a formidable 
force to hunt down the Prince but five days later abruptly 
set off for London pausing only to send back intelligence 
which tacitly cancelled the whole search. 

it thus seems possible that the final decisive factor in 
achieving the miraculous escape of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart from Scotland may have been the realisation by 
Cumberland, or perhaps his father the King, that the capture 
of their Royal kinsman might prove an intolerable 
embarrassment. 
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THE GAELIC BALLADS OF MEDIEVAL SCOTLAND 
DONALD E. MEEK, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
20th March 1987 


Since its inception, the Gaelic Society of Inverness has had 
an interest in Gaelic ballads, and over the years a number 
of important collections of these ballads have been published 
in the pages of its Transactions. The Society has also had 
an interest in the study of the ballad texts, and on 24th 
March 1898, members listened to a highly significant paper 
which was read by Mr J. L. Robertson, H.M.1.S, This was 
entitled ‘Ossianic Heroic Poetry’, and it was a translation 
of a paper originally written in German by Dr Ludwig 
Stern of Berlin and entitled “Die Ossianischen Heldenlieder’.' 
In a number of ways, Stern’s paper was novel, and even 
revolutionary. For one thing, it represented a new approach 
to a topic which, over the past century and a half, had been 
a source of major dispute and misunderstanding. The 
existence of the Gaelic ballad tradition had ‘been high- 
lighted by the labours of James Macpherson, whose Ossianic 
adaptations of the early 1760s signalled the beginning of 
the Ossianic Controversy. The influence of Macpherson’s 
works was great, and Ludwig Stem devoted the first part 
of his memorable paper to a survey of the Ossianic debate. 
He struggled to isolate what he called the ‘Macpherson 
virus’, and one tm almost detect a heartfelt sigh in one of 
his conclusions: ‘At the present day it is difficult to under- 
stand how men could have wrangled so interminably over 
such a question as the Ossianic.” It was Stern’s view that in 
the ‘wrangle’ the original Gaelic ballad tradition had received 
less than its fair share of informed discussion, Stern’s paper, 
which retains its value to the present, was aimed at pro- 
viding a reliable overview of the bona fide ballad heritage. 
Almost ninety years have passed since Stern’s paper was 
presented to the Society, and to a wider audience, by 
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Robertson’s translation. Yet, in this time, the Society has 
not published another paper on the ballads, and, if he were 
alive today, Stern might be surprised at the comparative 
scarcity of scholarly writing about the original Gaelic ballad 
tradition of Scotland. 

The reason for such neglect lies probably in the continuing 
influence of the Ossianic Controversy, If Macpherson helped 
to draw attention to the ballad heritage, the nature of the 
Controversy was such that the study of the ballads was put 
under a cloud, and scholarly attention over the years has 
focused more readily on the classical bardic tradition of 
panegyric, with all its aristocratic nuances, rather than on 
the more lowly tradition of the Gaelic heroic lay. It bas 
also been necessary to look more closely at the works of 
Macpherson, and to lay the last, reluctant ghosts ta rest 
before proceeding with an examination of the ballad tradition 
proper. The elucidation of Macpherson’s Gaelic sources by 
Professor Derick Thomson in his well-known book of 1952 
substantially clarified Macpherson’s methods, and offered 
many new insights into the style and transmission of the 
ballads.’ The editing of Gaelic ballad texts in Scottish 
manuscripts has, however, proceeded remarkably slowly, 
and the 1939 edition of Heroic Poetry from the Book of the 
Dean of Lismore, the joint work of Neil Ross and Professor 
James Carmichael Watson, is so far the only substantial 
edition of Gaelic ballads published in Scotland jn the present 
century.* As a result, Gaelic ballads do not yet enjoy the 
recognition or the prestige which they deserve within the 
wider framework of Scottish literature. This is unfortunate, 
since there is evidence that the exploits of the principal 
heroes commemorated in the ballads were known widely in 
Scotland in the Middle Ages, References to Fyn Mackowli 
(Fionn mac Cumhaill) and Gow macmorn (Goll mac Morna) 
are preserved in medieval Scots verse, and indicate clearly 
that traditions about these heroes were preserved in parts 
of what we now call the ‘Lowlands. Such evidence points to 
the cultural interaction of speakers of Gaelic and Scots, 
and it is probably significant that the surviving references 
are found mainly in verse, 
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Although the Ossianic Controversy had an adverse effect 
on the.subsequent study of the ballads, it did not damage 
the esteem in which they were held by their transmitters 
and reciters in the Highlands. Indeed, in a strange way, it 
may have increased their status to some degree. The Gaelic 
ballads had enjoyed a. conspicuous place in Highland culture 
in the Middle Ages, as we shall see in our discussion of the 
specimens found in the Book of the Dean of Lismore. After 
1600 the ballads were 4 prominent part of the repertoire of 
tradition-bearers, and they have been well described as a 
‘special jewel in the crown of oral tradition’* They have 
been held in respect even to the present day, in spite of 
fragmentary texts and a decreasing familiarity with their 
style and language.’ 

The ballads which circulated in oral transmission in the 
Highlands after 1600 were composed, for the most part, in 
the Classical period of Gaelic culture, between 1200 and 
1600. They were composed in Classical Common Gaelic, the 
shared literary language of Ireland and Gaelic Scotland, and 
they employed loose forms of syllabic metre, Such features 
link the ballads clearly with the tradition of Classical verse, 
but in their style and language they owe much to vernacular 
speech, and they therefore stand at the interface of the 
classical and vernacular traditions.* Some ballads — the 
minority of those which survive — describe the adventures 
of certain of the Ulster heroes, and occasionally of the 
Connacht heroes, like Fraoch mac Fiodhaigh, whose tragic 
death by a water-monster is the theme of the splendid 
‘Laoidh Fhraoich’ (‘The Lay of Fraoch") which has retained 
its popularity in Scotland down to the present century.’ The 
majority of ballads are, however, concerned with the deeds 
of Fionn mac Cumhaill and his bands of warrior-hunters in 
the Fian. A few ballads draw their themes from Arthurian 
romance and narrative tradition, and the characters in these 
ballads usually belong neither to the Ulster Cycle nor to the 
Fionn Cycle.” The present contribution will be concerned 
mainly with the Fionn ballads, and to a lesser extent with 
those featuring heroes from the Ulster Cycle and its related 
traditions, 
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It will already be apparent from the foregoing description 
of the ballads that they form part of the common cultural 
inhentance of Ireland and Gaelic Scoiland, The literary 
‘tree’ to which they belonged had its roots in both countries, 
and its ‘branches’ were generally similar on both sides of 
the water. This point has often been made by earlier com- 
mentators, in response to one of the many contentious issues 
which were raised by the Ossiani: Controversy. Some 
Ossinnic combatanis felt that, by locating Fingal’s head- 
quarters in Morven in Scotland, even although much of the 
fighting was in Ireland, Macpherson was guilty of wilful 
misrepresentation of what was essentially ‘Irish’ material, 
Irish in origin and in localisation, This view of Macpherson’s 
work persists still in certain quarters, and it has recently 
been reasserted rather too forcefully by Professor Hugh 
Trevor-Roper.'' Trevor-Roper’s claims have prompted a 
spirited rejoinder by Dr Howard Gaskill of Edinburgh 
University, who has laid good emphasis on the shared 
tradition of Ireland and Scotland.” 

In emphasising the sharing of the tradition, however, ' 
there is a danger that we neglect the creative impulses of 
the individual countries and the manner in which they 
appear to have modified their shared material in a distinctive 
fashion, Scotland was far from being the passive receptor 
of ballads which were produced in Ireland, and we may say 
the same of Ireland in its adaptation of material evidently 
produced in Scotland. In this lecture we shall examine (1) the 
evidence for the composition of Gaclic ballads in Scotland, 
(2) the development of distinctive Scottish versions of certain 
shared pocms, (3) the localisation in Scotland of ballads 
which were originally composed in Lreland, and (4) some 
broader thematic aspects of the complementary traditions 
in both countries. Our examination will, I hope, provide 
some insight into stylistic and structural features of Gaelic 
ballads. 

In studying the surviving ballad corpus in Scotland, and 
particularly those specimens which belong to the late Middle 
Ages, no manuscript is of greater importance than the Book 
of the Dean of Lismore. This manuscript was compiled in 
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Pcrthshire between 1512 and 1542, and its principal com- 
pilers were two MacGregor brothers from the Fortingall 
districi, James, titular Dean of Lismore, whose name it 
bears, and Duncan, who may have written most of the 
material in the manuscript. The Book of the Dean is 
notorious for its Scots-based orthographic system, which 
makes it somewhat difficult to understand its contents on 
occasion, The nature of its orthography should not, however, 
be allowed ta detract from the signtficance of the manuscript 
itself. The Book of the Dean is, in fact, an immensely 
Valuable compendium of several kinds of verse from the 
Classical period — bardic poems, courtly love poems and 
heroic ballads. There are some twenty-seven ballads in 
total, one sizeable ballad fragment, and some stray quatrains. 
An examination of the ascriptions of the bardic poems in 
the manuscript provides revealing evidence of the extensive 
catchment area to which the scribes had access, Not only 
does the manuscript contain bardic verse to Scottish patrons 
and by Scottish poets, but it contains numerous specimens 
in honour of Irish patrons and composed by both Scottish 
and Irish poets. Besides their strong interest in Argyll and 
Perthshire, the scribes of the Book of the Dean appear to 
have ‘had close links with Connacht, and especially Ros- 
common. The Gaelic dimensions of the manuscript thus 
includé both Scotland and Ireland, and there is an obvious 
influence from Lowland Scots culture, which the scribes 
were not ashamed to embrace with open arms. This is seen 
most clearly in the Scots-based orthography of all the items 
of Gaelic verse. The Book of the Dean of Lismore has its 
own preferences and peculiarities, dictated by the availability 
of sources and by territorial affiliations, but it offers a 
remarkable view of the interplay of Gaelic and Scots culture 
in Perthshire at the close of the Middle Ages.” 


The Composition of Ballads in Scotland 

When considering the possibility that Gaclic bailads were 
composed in Scotland, we need to be aware that there are 
many difficultics which are posed by the nature of the 
tradition. Because it was a shared tradition, both in its 
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language and in its subject-matter, it is extremely difficult 
to identify examples of ballads which can be said without 
any doubt to have been composed in Scotland, Ballads 
which were composed in Scotland may have been absorbed 
into Irish tradition, and subsequently retained there, We 
shall see later in this paper that the tradition obviously 
worked in the opposite direction, with ballads which were 
composed in Ireland passing into Scottish currency. In 
trying to identify ballads composed in Scotland, we thercfore 
dare not use the evidence of currency in one country or the 
other. We have to consider internal evidence such as the 
place-names mentioned in the earliest surviving versions of 
the ballads and the possibility of Scottish linguistic forms, 
unequivocally fixed by metre, being presreved in the texts. 
The question of linguistic forms is one which must be 
approached with great care, since all too often a form which 
may appear to be ‘Scottish’ may turn out to be attested in 
an Irish dialect, particularly in the context of the north of 
Ireland. Sometimes — very occasionally, I suspect — there 
may be grounds for appealing to the relationship which may 
exist between the ballad texts and other verse texts known 
to have been composed in Scotland. 

In attempting to identify ballads of Scottish provenance, 
we cannot do better than to study two of the specimens in 
the Book of the Dean of Lismore, the one concerned with 
the death of a Fian warrior, Diarmaid Ua Duibhne, and the 
other narrating the death of an Ulster hero, Conlaoch, who 
was killed by his father, Cú Chulainn. The ballad on the 
death of Diarmaid was known in later Gaelic tradition as 
‘Laoidh Dhiarmaid’ (‘The Lay of Diarmaid’), and that on 
the death of Conlaoch was known as ‘Bas Chonlacich’ (‘The 
Death of Conlaoch’), and we shall use these titles in our 
discussion. 

The version of ‘Laoidh Dhiarmaid’ in the Book of the 
Dean of Lismore begins as follows: '* 

Gleann Siodh an gleann so rém thaoibh 
a binn faoidh éan agus lon; 

minic rithidis an Fhéin 
air an t-srath so an déidh a gcon. 
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Afn] gleann so fa Bheinn Ghulbainn ghuirm 
as h-dild [fe] tulcha fa ghréin, 

niorbh annamh a shrotha gu dearg 
an déidh shealg 6 Fhionn na bhFéin. 


(“This glen beside me is Gleann Siodh, where blackbirds 
and other birds sing sweetly; the Fian often used to run 
along this glen behind their hounds. 


‘This glen below green Beann Ghulbainn, whose knolls are 
the fairest under the sun — not infrequently were its 
streams red after hunts had been held [there] by Fionn 
of the Fiana.”) 


The poet then addresses the company listening to him, and 
invites them to ‘listen a little’ while he recounts the sad 
story of Diarmaid’s death. Fionn, through treachery, devises 
a hunt for the massive, venomous boar of Beann Ghulbainn. 
The boar ts roused from its sleep by the warriors’ clamour, 
and Diarmaid engages in a struggle with it. He manages to 
kill it with his blade, and his success causes Fionn to sulk 
as he had hoped that Diarmaid would be killed by the boar. 
He then instructs Diarmaid to measure it, and when he 
measures it fram snout to tail, Fionn asks him to measure 
it the other way, against the grain of its bristles. A poisonous 
bristle pterces the sole of his foot, and he dies from his 
wound : 


Tompwighis — bu thurus gaidh — 
agus tormbsidh dhaibh an torc; 
fumidh a fraoch nimhe garbh 
bonn an laoich bu gharg an dtrod. 


Tuitidh an sin air an raon 
Mac Ui Dhuibhne nar fhaomh feall, 
‘na laigh [e] do thaobh an tuirc — 
ach, stn aldheadh dhuit gu dearbh, 


(‘He tumed — it was a dangerous action — and he 
measures the boar for them; its rough poisonous bristle 
wounds the sole of the warrior who was fierce in battle. 
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‘The Son of Ua Duibhne who did not consent to treachery 
then falls upon the field, and lies beside the boar; that, 
alas, is a truly tragic death for you.’) 


The ballad concludes with a eulogy of the dead hero, in 
which his physical beauty and gallantry are praised: 


Seabhac súlghorm Eas [a] Ruaidh, 
fear le beireadh buaidh ga[ch] áir, 
an déidh a thorchairt le torc 
fa thulchan a’ chnoic so atá. 


Diarmaid, Mac Uí Dhuibhne ihéil, 
[a] thuiteam tre éad, mo-nuar! 

bu gil [e] a bhraighe na grian, 
bu deirge [a] bhial na bláth cnuas, 


(“The blue-eyed hawk of Assaroe, the man who won the 
victory in every slaughter, having fallen by a boar, lies 
under the summit of this hill. 


‘Alas that Diarmaid, the Son of generous Ua Duibhne, 
was killed through jealousy! His breast was brighter than 
the sun; his lips were redder than the blossom of fruit- 
clusters.) 


The story of Diarmaid's death by the boar of Beann 
Ghalbainn is recorded briefly in a famous Irish compendium 
of Fian lore, Acallam na Senórach, which was compiled 
towards the end of the twelfth century.” It is also found in 
the early Modern Irish prose-tale, Téruigheacht Dhiarmada 
agus Ghráinne, where Diarmaid’s death in this manner is 
seen as Fionn’s final act of vengeance against him for 
eloping with his betrothed, Grainne, the daughter of Cormac 
mac Airt, The ballad, however, makes no allusion to the 
elopment, although it may have assumed a knowledge of 
the wider story on the part of the audience, The description 
of [THarmaid’s encounter with the boar is also different in 
the prose-tale, where he is said to have been gored by the 
iboar.!" 

As the story of Diarmaid's death was known in both 
Ireland and Scotland in the Middle Ages, the guestion of 
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the ballad’s provenance may seem insoluble, particularly 
since there is a Beann Ghulbainn in Co. Sligo in Ireland and 
another mountain of the same name in Perthshire, at the 
head of Glenshee, A crucial factor favouring a Scottish 
Origin is the reference to Gleann Siodh, which occurs at the 
very beginning of the ballad, and which is required in 
forming the dúnadh (‘closing’) of the poem." Only in 
Scotland is there a Gleann Sfodh which stands in close 
proximity to Beann Ghulbainn, and this combination of 
topographic features is indeed found at Glenshee, Perthshire, 
It therefore seems highly probable that the ballad was 
composed in this part of the Scottish Highlands, where the 
memory Of Diarmaid and his fateful encounter was pre- 
served long after the Middle Ages.'® Nevertheless, we do not 
know why the baliad should have been composed in this 
district; it may be that the region once supported an active 
school of ballad-makers whose existence has long since been 
forgotten, although a trace may be retained in the ascription 
of the ballad to Ailéin mac Ruaidhrí in the Book of the 
Dean of Lismore. Subsequently, of course, the ballad travelled 
far beyond Perthshire, In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries it is found in other parts of the Highlands, with 
mountains called Beann Ghulbainn appropriately to hand. 
It was beld in great respect, especially among Campbell 
reciters, who had a special vencration for Diarmaid as one 
of the alleged ancestors of their clan. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, ‘Laoidh Dhiarmaid’ was ‘one of the most popular 
Ossianic picces recited in the ‘Long Island’, and was reckoned 
to be ‘known to more individuals than any other." 

The language of ‘Laoidh Dhiarmaid’ as preseryed in the 
Book of the Dean is basically Classical Common Gaelic, and 
while it is impossible to be certain about its date of com- 
position, the year 1400 cannot be far off the mark. We know 
nothing about Ailéin mac Ruaidhrí, the individual whom 
the scribes of the Book of the Dean of Lismore regarded as 
its zighder (‘author’ or perhaps ‘authority’ in the sense of 
‘source of the text’). Yet, whoever the poet was, the style 
of the bailad indicates clearly that he was operating very 
skilfully withm a tradition of heroic elegy which was well 
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known in Ireland too, In at least one ballad of undeniably 
Irish origin, ‘Laoidh Fhracich’ (The Lay of Fraoch’), also 
found in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, a very similar 
narrative structure is evident, with the circumstances of the 
hero’s death being described in the greater part of the 
ballad, and the poem rounded off with several quatrains of 
panegyric.?' In addition, the composer of ‘Laoidh Dinarmaid’ 
was happy to describe Diarmaid as ‘the blue-eyed hawk of 
Assaroc’, This is an allusion to a well-known place near 
Ballyshannon in Co. Donegal, it attracted the attention of 
poets and storytellers because of its water-fall, its beautiful 
slow-moving salmon and its Otherworld associations, In 
spite of such a noticeable degree of ‘common ground’, how- 
ever, there is no evidence that a full text of ‘Laoidh Dhiar- 
maid’ has survived in Ireland, and it may perhaps be 
justifiable to conclude that it was not particularly popular 
beyond Scotland.” 

The second item in the Book of the Dean of Lismore 
which sheds some light on the composition of Gaelic ballads 
in Scotland is ‘Bas Chonlaoich’.”? In this instance we have 
firmer evidence as to the identity of the probable poet. In 
the Book of the Dean, the tighdar is said to be Giolla Coluim 
mac an Ollaimh. Several other poems in the Book of the 
Dean are ascribed to Giolla Coluim mac an Ollaimh, who 
appears to have flourished about 1490, and who was a court 
poet of the Lords of the Isles.2 The piece of verse which 
we now know as ‘Bas Chonlaocich’ was not originally a 
ballad, but once formed the apologue or ‘illustrative parallel 
in an elegy which Giolla Coluim composed on the death of 
Angus, son of John, Lord of the Isles, in 1490. The first 
part of this elegy js attested in the Book of the Dean, where 
it occurs as a scparate entry, detached from the main body 
of the apologue, The relationship of ‘Bas Chonlaoich’ to the 
elegy is indicated by the scribes, and confirmed by its 
rhyme-scheme. This is noticeably stricter than what we 
normally find in the ballads, and suggests a rather more 
‘exalted’ origin for the piece. Such a background is, of 
course, not the usual one for ballads. As far as one can tell, 
most ballads began as narrative poems in their own right, 
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but in the case of ‘Bas Chonlaoich’, the ballad has been 
formed by excerpting a narrative sequence from its original 
context in a bardic poem, The alternative possibility, that 
Giolla Coluim ‘borrowed’ and ‘enhanced’ a ballad already 
known in Gaelic tradition, is not supported by the surviving 
evidence. Although the story of the death of Conlaoch is 
attested as a Middle Irish prose-tale, modern versions of the 
ballad appear to derive from Giolla Coluim’s composition, 
since they retain much of its alliterative style and rhyme- 
scheme, and (in Scotland) the introductory quatrain which 
links the apologue to the elegy. 

The evidence therefore suggests that narrative poetry with 
popular appeal could be produced by poets like Giolla 
Coluim mac an Ollaimh, and it is quite possible that other 
poets of a similar class were responsible for the composition 
of ballads like “Laoidh Dhiarmaid’. In the case of ‘Bas 
Chonlaoich’, the ballad was known in the later traditions 
of both Scotland and Ireland, although with some con- 
spicuous differences in the versions current in the two 
countries.” The text in the Book of the Dean of Lismore 
contains scribal emendations to the first draft, and these 
show clearly that the ballad was developing variants by 1542, 
some fifty years after the date of its composition. The 
emendations attest to the popularity of the ballad among 
transmitters of such texts. It is perhaps worth noting also that 
a version of this ballad was used by James Macpherson in 
the construction of his Ossianic poem ‘Carthon’, and that in 
this instance Macpherson was evidently using at least one 
source-pocm which originated in Scotland.” 

The following quatrains from the text of ‘Bas Chonlaoich’ 
in the Book of the Dean tell how Cú Chulainn discovered 
the identity of his son after he had delivered the fatal blow. 
Conlaoch tells him how he had been begolten when Cú 
Chulainn was learning feats of arms with the warrior-woman, 
Sgithach, whose stronghoki ts traditionally associated with 
the island of Skye: 


Cú Chulamn na gcomhrag cruaidh 
do bhí an lá soin fa dhiombuaidh; 
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a aonmbac do marbhadh leis, 
an t-saorshlat chalm [a] c[h] oimhdheas 


“Innis dúinn.” ar Cú na gcleas, 

“o [a] taoi feasd [a] far n-ailgheas, 
tainm is do shJuinncadh go lom; 
na teirg adh’ fholchainn orainn.” 


“is mé Conlaoch mac na Con, 

oighr fe] dhligheach Dhúin Dealgan; 
is mé rún d' fhágais am broinn 
is tú ag Sgáthaigh dot fhoghlaim.” 


(Cú Chulainn of the stern conflicts was in discomfiture 
that day; his only son was killed by him — the noble 
sapling, strong and ready. 


‘“Since I can do with you as I wish from now on,” said 
the Hound of the. feats, “tell me plainly your name and 
your lineage; do not attempt to hide from me.” 


‘“T am Conlaoch son of the Hound, and rightful heir of 
Dún Dealgan; I am the secret child whom you left in a 
womb when you were being trained with Sgathach.” ’) 


The Development of Scottish Versions of Ballad Texts 

The growth of variant versions of the Conlaoch ballad 
leads now toa consideration of the development of 
distinctively Scottish versions of ballads which are found 
simultancously in the heroic verse traditions of Ireland and 
Scotland, but which are likely to have originated in Ireland. 
Here again the Book of the Dean of Lismore contains 
important evidence that, at least by the carly sixteenth 
century, distinctively Scottish text-types of certain poems 
wert beginning to appear. The distinguishing features of 
the Scottish texts can be apparent in differing line readings, 
or, more abviously, in the presence of ‘additional’ quatrains 
which are not attested in the surviving versions on the 
Irish side, The scribes of the Book of the Dean were in the 
habit of altering their first drafts in the manuscript, and we 
can see clearly where they have changed an original line 
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reading or added one or more quatrains, and this provides 
an insight into the development of certain ballad texts. 

The first relevant example of such developmeat is found 
in a small ballad about a hunt conducted by Fionn and the 
Fiana on Sliabh na mBan bhFionn, a mountain in Co. 
Tipperary now known as Slievenamon, Like many of the 
ballads about the Fian, it is cast in the form of a dialogue 
between St Patrick and Oisean, the son of Fionn.** According 
to Oisean, the Fian warriors went out to hunt in their battle- 
dress, and they set their huntsmen and hounds in position. 
In the course of the hunt they killed six thousand deer, but 
ten hundred of their dogs were later killed by the same 
number of boars. Altogether, there was an immense slaughter 
of animals on both sides, and in its generalised portrayal of 
the hunt, the ballad may be showing signs of late com- 
position. At some point after the first draft of the ballad 
was written in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, another 
verse was added to the text, immediately after the diinadh, 
or formal closing of the poem. This verse is as follows: 


Do b'iomadh laoch fuileach fiar 
air mullach shiar Sléibhe Crot, 
gan ach tall a choin “na láimh 
ait an t-sliabh o ár nan dtore, 


(“There was many a blood-stained warrior lying toppled- 
over on the western summit of Shabh gCrot, with only 
the leash of his hound in his hand there on ihe mountain 
after the slaughter caused by the boars.’) 


This quatrain refers to another mountain in Ireland. namely 
Mount Grud in the Glen of Ahcrlow, and it would seem 
that in origin it had nothing to do with the bunt described 
m the ballad, It has evidently been attracted to the ballad 
text by the similarity of the theme. It seems probable that 
it was composed in Treland, but none of the surviving Irish 
versions of the ballad have this quatrain m their texts. On 
the other band, the quatrain is found in Scottish versions 
of the ballad outside the Book of the Dean, Duncan 
Kennedy's First Collection, compiled. in the eighteenth 
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century, has a version of the poem in which it appears as 
the penultimate quatrain.*° It therefore seems likely that 
the Book of the Dean is either reflecting an emergent Scottish 
text-type, or preserving a textual peculiarity which has not 
survived in Irish tradition, 

Somewhat similar evidence is furnished by the text of a 
very popular ballad generally known as ‘Eas Ruaidh’ 
(Assaroe’) or ‘Cath Ríogh na Sorcha’ (‘The Battle with the 
King of Sorcha’), which is also in the Book of the Dean.*' 
This tells how the Fian warriors were once assembled at 
Assaroe, that famous place in Co, Donegal, when they 
espied a large coracle coming towards them over the sea. 
It contains a large and beautiful young lady, who immediately 
steps ashore and asks for the protection of the Fian, She is 
being pursued by Mac Riogh na Sorcha, who wishes to 
marry her against her will: 


“Aå le fíoch a’ teacht air muir 
laoch as math goil air mo lorg, 
mac Ríogh na Sorcha as géar airm, 
is dé fa h-ainm Daighre borb. 


“Do chuireas geasa "na chionn 
go beireadh Fionn mé air sáil, 

is nach beinn aige mar mhnaoi 
gër mhath a ghnaoi is a agh." 


(**A warrior of great valour is coming m fury over the 
sea in my pursuit — the son of the King of Sorcha of sharp 
weapons, who is called Fierce Daighre. 


‘“T laid injunctions against him that Fionn would take 
me over the sea, and that I would not be his wife, although 
his reputation and valour were good.” ') 


Having heard her story, the Fian warriors pledge them- 
selves to protect the lady, and they eventually fight and kill 
the warrior when he appears to claim his unwilling bride. 
In the context of textual development peculiar to Scotland, 
the important point for us is that, after writing their first 
draft of this poem, the scribes of the Book of the Dean 
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added another five guatrains to it. Of these guatrains, four 
are found commonly in the versions of the poem which 
survive in both Scotland and Ireland, but the remaining 
verse is preserved only in Scottish versions later than the 
Book of the Dean. It may therefore reflect an indigenous 
Scottish feature which is already in evidence in the early 
sixteenth century.?” 


Scottish Localisation of Ballads Composed in Ireland 

The two ballads discussed in the previous section were 
located in Ireland, at specific places which are named in the 
texts, Slievenamon in Co, Tipperary and Assaroe in Co. 
Donegal. These Irish settings in no way prevented the 
ballads from being accepted into Scottish currency, as the 
Book of the Dean and later collections amply testify, and 
while distinctive Scottish versions of the texts may have 
developed, the Irish locations were not altered, There was 
no feeling in this period that Gaelic Scotland and Gaelic 
Ireland were in any way alienated; bonds of religion, politics 
and culture, pre-eminently Gaelic culture, were strong and 
meaningful. Indeed, the scribes of the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore appear to have had a particular delight in Irish 
place-names, if we are to judge by one of the ballads which 
they have preserved for us, This tells how Caoilte, the fastest 
man of the Fian, attempted to free Fionn, who had been 
imprisoned by Cormac mac Airt.? Having tried various 
tricks to releasc Fionn, Caoilte was asked by Cormac to 
provide a ransom for Fionn’s release, The terms of this 
ransom involyed an ‘impossible task’, namely to collect a 
couple of all the wild animals in Ireland, and to take them 
all to Tara, Caoilte raced round Ireland and collected the 
animals, and the ballad contains a catalogue of over eighty 
places in Ireland where Caoilte caught each pair of what 
was described as his ‘odd drove’. The scribes of the Book 
of the Dean were so attracted to this poem, with all its 
Trish place-names, that they emended their first draft 
extensively in the light of later versions which became avail- 
able to them. Today we may find it difficult to share their 
enthusiasm for catalogues of this kind, but their interest 
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reflects a time when the place-names of Ireland were highly 
regarded in Gaelic Scotland, even as far east as Fortingall 
in Perthshire. 

A clear indication of the popularity and acceptability of 
some ballads of Irish origin is the manner in which they 
were localised in certain parts of Gaelic Scotland, By this 
process of localisation, the place-names associated with the 
narrative of a ballad attached themselves to the topography 
of a new district. It is possible that this process may have 
been expedited by the existence of a similar or identical 
place-name, or set of place-names, in the adoptive area, but 
in certain cases the place-names in a ballad may have 
ousted earlier toponomy or provided alternative names for 
the site! An outstanding example of the localisation of a 
ballad in this fashion is provided by ‘Laoidh Fhraoich’, 
which tells how Fraoch mac Fiodhaigh, a Connacht warrior, 
was killed in a fight with a water-monster. The fight was 
brought about by Meadhbh, queen of Connacht, who was 
jealous of his love for her daughter, Fionnabhair, Elsewhere 
it has been demonstrated that this ballad was almost 
certainly composed in Co, Roscommon, but the Book of the 
Dean of Lismore, which contains the earliest extant text, 
indicates that it had crossed to Scotland by the early 
sixteenth century. By the eighteenth century, and quite 
probably much earlier, ‘Laoidh Fhraoich’ was firmly localised 
at Loch Freuchie. two miles west of Amulree, Later evidence 
shows that it was also localised in Loch Awe and in the 
Ross of Mull. In Scotland the localisation of the ballad was 
probably aided by the prior existence of numerous place- 
names with the element fraoch (‘heather’), to which the 
story could become aitached. In the case of ‘Laoidh 
Fhraoich, it is surprising and interesting to note that no 
Irish version of the poem has survived in its homeland in 
Ireland, and that Scotland alone has preserved the text in 
some profusion. This point underlines the significance of 
Scotland in preserving, beyond the medieval period, ballads 
which have been lost in Ireland. The converse is probably 
also true, and Ireland may well preserve ballads which were 
composed in Scotland, but which are not known now in 
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Scottish tradition, In both countries the vagaries of trans- 
mission, aggravated by the social instability of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, may haye contributed to the loss 
of texts.?? 


Thematic Relationships 

We may now turn to the last topic which I propose to 
pursue in this paper, namely the wider thematic relation- 
ship of Ireland and Gaelic Scotland in terms of the ballad 
tradition. By this ‘thematic relationship’, I mean the way 
in which surviving bodies of ballads allow us to see how 
individual ballads, or ballads on certain themes, were 
more popular in Ireland than in Scotland, or vice versa. 
In such a consideration, the Book of the Dean of Lismore 
does not tell the whole story. We need to be aware 
of the importance of other collections, particularly on the 
Irish side. The first of these is Duanaire Finn, a collection 
of sixty-nine ballad texts compiled in Ostend in Belgium 
about 1627.%* This remarkable manuscript was written by 
an Irish scribe from Inishowen, Aodh Ó Dochartaigh, for 
his patron, Captain Sorley MacDonnell of the Glens of 
Antrim, The collection therefore has a northern Irish 
interest, and we might suppose that, given the close 
cultural relationship between Scotland and Ireland, it should 
have much in common with the sample in the Book of the 
Dean. Yet, in terms of ballads common to both collections, 
this is not the case. The two manuscripts share only four 
ballads: ‘Is fada anocht a nÓil Finn’ (“The night in Elphin 
gocs slow’ — a lament by Oisean, who wistfully recollects 
past plcasures)? ‘The Hunt on Sfievenamon’, ‘The Girl 
with the Mantle’ (the mantle being used to test the chastity 
of the women of the Fian),“ and ‘Caoilte and the Creatures’. 

Scveral factors may account for the small degree of overlap 
between the two manuscripts: for one thing, Duanaire Finn 
appears to contain a significant number of ballads from the 
earlier Middle Ages (1200-1400),” and for another, the Book 
of the Dean seems to have stronger links with Connacht 
and the west of Ireland than it does with the north.*? The 
most significant consideration, however, ig that we should 
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not be looking for identical matching between the collections; 
the evidence suggests strongly that Ireland and Scotland 
enjoyed a complementary relationship in their ballad 
traditions. A shared inheritance does not mean an identical 
inheritance on both sides, 

Besides Duanaire Finn the Irish evidence comprises a 
Jargc number of small duanaireadha (‘poem-books’), which 
were compiled chiefly in the cighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries.” The selection of ballads in these little books 
varies to some degree, but there is a fairly regular common 
core of material, When we lay the sample in the Book of 
the Dean of Lismore alongside what we find in these later 
Irish collections, we find a much higher degree of corres- 
pondence in the shared material. With individual collections, 
the Book of the Dean seldom shares more than two or three 
pieces, but when we consider the wider range of ballads 
represented by the Irish collections, we see that fourtecn 
of the Book of the Dean ballads are matched in the later 
Irish tradition, A very similar pattern emerges when we 
look at the Book of the Dean in terms of later Scottish 
tradition; about fifteen and a half of the Dean’s texts are 
found in Scottish collections of the eighteenth and ninetcenth 
centuries, If we lock at the relative popularity of the 
jndividual ballads in both countries, we find that about ten 
of the Dean's selection became the ‘top ten’ in the later 
traditions of Ireland and Gaelic Scotland.” 

Such a perspective on the Book of the Dean of Lismore 
helps us to sce its ballad sample more clearly in terms of 
the wider tradition. One general conclusion is, I think, 
inescapable. It is that the scribes of the Book of the Dean 
were not offering a selection of ‘golden oldies’ when they 
compiled their ballad sample; they were producing a sample 
of relatively recent material, which was created by a wave 
of ballad composition in which both Ireland and Scotland 
participated at the end of the Middle Ages, This wave of 
composition helped te determine the later complexion of 
the ballad tradition in both Ireland and Scotland. 

In this light, we may look finally at the taste in ballads 
which the Book of the Dean represents in this vigorous 
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phase of creativity. As we all know, taste is an individual 
matter, and we must beware of interpreting the Book of the 
Dean more generally than the evidence warrants. It is, 
however, noteworthy that the sample in the Book of the 
Dean contains the four chief warrior-elegies of later tradition 
— “The Lay of Diarmaid”, ‘The Lay of Fraoch’, “The Death 
of Conlaoch’ and ‘The Death of Oscar’, The last-mentioned 
poem is a substantial item which describes how Oscar, the 
son of Ojsean and the grandson of Fionn, meets his death 
on the battlefield of Gabhair, at the ‘last battle’ of the Fian. 
It draws on traditions relating to great. battles jn earlier Irish 
literature, but its main aim is to illustrate the medieval 
ars moriendi (the art of dying’).** It shows how Oscar ‘dies 
well’, enduring his wounds and parting with his comrades: 


Adubhairt Mac Ronáin an áigh, 

‘Ach cionnas <ataoi-se>, a ghraidh? 
*Ataim,’ ar Osgar, ‘mar as dluigh, 
dul a gconair sil Adhaimh.’ 


(‘The valorous Son of Rónán said, “Alas, how are you, 
my dear one?” “I am,” said Oscar, “as befits one going 
in the way of Adam’s seed.” ’) 


The scribes of the Book of the Dean saw fit to attribute 
‘The Death of Oscar’ to Ailéin mac Ruaidhrí, presumably 
the same ‘person’ as the one to whom “Laoidh Dhiarmaid’ is 
ascribed. However, the internal evidence of the poem 
suggests that it was composed in Ireland. Yet, while the 
scribes of the Book of the Dean may have been technically 
incorrect to ascribe the ‘authorship’ of the ballad to a 
Scotsman, it is noteworthy that they ascribe all the warrior- 
elegies to non-legendary “authors”.” In this respect they 
break significantly with the convention (generally observed 
by themselves) of attributing the ‘authorship’ of the ballads 
to Oisean for sometimes Oscar), and this may indicate that 
they regarded the elegies as particularly special compositions, 

We may therefore be night to conclude that the dominant 
note of the ballad collection in the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore is elegiac; this is further suggested by the presence 
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of two ballads in which Oisean laments his sad lot as the 
last survivor of the Fian, now condemned to the tedium of 
dragging stones to build a church for St Patrick. There are 
also several retrospective catalogues of warrior names, with 
the ‘all time greats’ being recalled for their heroism.*? Such 
an interést in elegy (amounting to half of the collection) is 
distinctive, and is found more markedly in later Scottish 
tradition than in tater Irish tradition, at least as we sce it 
today, Only in Scottish tradition have the four warriot- 
elegies all been preserved.” | | 

' In contrast to its interest in warrior-elegy, the Book of 
the Dean offers comparatively few ballads with a strong 
natrative thread. There are, however, several of importance: 
‘The Battle of Ventry’, which is on the theme of the Fian’s 
fight with the invading Norsemen;®' ‘The Girl with the 
Mantle’, a naughty but humorous account of the testing of 
the chastity of the Fian women; and, of course, “The Hunt 
on Slievenamon’, and ‘Eas Ruaidh’, which we have already 
noted. These are good examples of the narrative tradition, 
three of which have survived prominently in later sources, 
and one wonders why the Book of the Dean of Lismore does 
not contain more in this vein. Perhaps the scribes had more 
material than has survived in their Book as we know it 
today, or perhaps they were influenced by their sources and 
suppliers; but it is more probable that their taste in elegy 
determined the shape of their collection. 

, Warrior-elegy and narrative are not the only types of 
ballad found in the Book of the Dean, The manuscript 
contains one little poem describing the sights and sounds 
of nature im the context of the hunt,” and it has some more 
rumbustious specimens of verse as well. There are, for 
example, two long poems in which Oisean and St Patrick 
five vent ta their respective dogmas.™ In the first of these, 
Oisean expresses tus disapproval of the clerical ascendancy 
and its encroachment on the earlier domains of the Fian, and 
in the second, he debates with Patrick whether the Fian 
warriors should be admitted to heaven. Needless to say, 
Oisean delights in listing the merits of the Fian warriors in 
a kind of secular litany. Such rhetorical poems of debate 
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occur very commonly in the later collections, both in 
Ireland and in Scotland.” 

In the overall selection of its material, the Book of the 
Dean does not contain much that can be regarded as 
innovatory in terms of the tradition. We would not expect 
this within what was, of course, an intensely conservative 
literary environment. However, there is one small poem, 
first attested in this manuscript, which strikes an unusual 
note, namely that of mocking self-parody. As we have 
noted previously, the Book of the Dean has a marked 
concern with warrior-elegy, and it contains a conspicuous 
number of versified lists of deceased warriors. In this poem, 
ascribed to an ughdar called Ó Floinn (presumably an 
{rishman!}, the poet puts his tongue in his cheek, and tells 
us how he has seen some of those great warriors-His list 
contains some unexpected names, mixed in with those of 
the ‘old favourites’ : 


Mac Lughach, Caoince na gcealg, 
Garadh dearg is Aodh beag, 

is Aodh mac Garaidh nar thim, 
na tri Finn agus Fead. ' 


Cas agus Gubh [a] is Géar, 
Gailmhe na gcéad is Conán bras, 

Goll agus Cnombithann mac Guill, 
socach mac <Fuinn> agus Bran... 


(‘The Son of Lughach, Caoince of the wily ways, Garadh 
of red complexion and little Aodh, Aodh son of Garadh 
who was no weakling, the three Fair Ones and Whistle, 


(“Grey One and Gubha [Voice?] and Sharp One, Gailmhe 
of the hundreds and impetuous Conán, Goll and Criomh- 
thann son of Goll, Snouty son of <Tune> and Bran...” 


To judge by this poem, the tradition of ballad composition 
which was being tapped by the scribes of the Book of the 
Dean of Lismore did not lack crealive energy or good 
humour. While we may feel on occasion that the scribes 
have stamped something of their own idiosyncrasies on the 
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sample as a whole, we must be grateful to them for providing 
such a useful all-round picture of an influential phase of 
poetic creativity in which medieval Scotland participated 
vigorously. 


Conclusion 

It has become commonplace to regard Ireland and Gaelic 
Scotland as constituting a ‘single cultural province’ in the 
Middle Ages. This view is correct in general terms, but it 
should not be allowed to obscure the creative independence 
which both countries enjoyed within that ‘single province’. 
Their relationship was, in all fairness, complementary, and 
it encouraged the growth of distinctive traditions of poetry, 
prose and art. Within the surviving Scottish ballad corpus, 
there is evidence that Gaelic Scotland possessed its own 
ballad-makers and that it was far from being a ‘cultural 
dependency’ of Ireland.** In the matter of the ‘shared 
tradition’, the evidence does not by any means suggest 
immediate or total absorption, within Scotland, of ballads 
produced in Ireland. Rather, Scotland appears to have been 
developing its own ‘tastes’ and accepting or rejecting material 
on this basis, The same principles were, no doubt, operating 
on the other side of the North Channel. 
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(Scotland only), The Banner Quatrains (for which see D. E. 
Meek, ‘The Banners of the Fian in Gaelic Ballad Tradition’, 
Cambridge Medieval Celtic Studies, 11 (Summer 1986), pp 29- 
69), ‘The Lay of the Heads’, ‘Fas Ruaidh’, ‘The Death of Oscar’, 
The Death of Conlaoch' and ‘The Lay of Fraoch' (Sootland 
only). For detailed discussion, ste Meek, ‘Corpus of Heroic 
Wersc’, pp. 77-136, 

No. XXIT in IIP1 and No, XXII in HP2. 

D T., Meek, "Y Frwydr Olaf yn Nhraddodiad y Fian', in J. E. 
Caerwyn Williams (ed), Ysgrifau Beirniadol, XIIE (1985), pp. 
209-18, 

For a brief discussion of the ‘author’ of ‘The Lay of Franch’, 
see Meck, ““Fráech” Texts, Part l, pp. 36-7, 

Nas IV and VIH in HP) and HP. 

These necut as individual poems, e.g. No. IH in HP! and HPA 
or as sequences in longer narrative ballads, eg. No. XIX in 
HPI atid No. X in HP2, 

This observation is subject to the caveat in note 22. 
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No, VI in HP: and HP2. 

No. XIII in HP1 and No. X¥ in HP2, 

Nos XIX and AX in HP1 and Nos X and XI in HP2. 

Scc P. Ó Fiannachta, The Development of the Debate between 
Pádraig and Oisin’, in Altaqvist, Heroic Process, pp. 183-205. 
No, AVTI in HP1 and No. XVIIT in HP2. 

The phrase, ‘cultural dependency’, is taken from Trevor-Koper, 
Invention of Tradition’, p. 16, where the independent cultural 
vitality of Gaelic Scotland is written off in a paragraph, 


Cb 


GILLIES LOBBAN'S MANUSCRIPT 


Submitted by Dr Adam Watson 
Sth May 1987 


Biographical Note 

Gillies Lobban was born in the Parish of Kincardine, 
Inverness-shire on 21st March, 1892. He was the youngest 
member in a family of fifieen and was brought up in the 
family home, Mill of Kincardine, This house still stands 
today, Gillies was a sawmiuller all of bis working life as was 
his father before him. Considering the forests which 
surrounded him, his choice of trade was not surprising. In 
childhood he received very little education, What education 
he did have was at a small school in Kincardine, the chimney 
of which still stands. He also made the Jong walk to Rothie- 
murchus school for further learning, In the summer months 
he worked instead of going to school and despite his lack of 
education, he was nevertheless an avid reader of non fictional 
works. His work eventually took him down into Perthshire. 
He died in Bridge of Barn an lst April 1972, and perhaps 
up until the time of his death was one of the last native 
Strathspey Gaelic speakers, In his latter years he took great 
pleasure in naming and translating the Gaelic place names 
in the area of his birth. 

His own mother and father went through a ‘trial’ period 
of marriage before becoming wed. By this time quite a few 
children had sprung from the union and the first legally 
born son was Joseph. Joseph pre-deceased Gillies in 197) 
aged 86 years and was also a Gaelic speaker. He died in 
Nethy Bridge. Members of this large family settled in 
various parts of the World as far apart as Canada, South 
Africa and New Zealand. 

A daughter of Gillies, Mrs Jean Phillip, stays at North 
Muirton, Perth and has been the source of the vartous pieces 
written down by her father prior to his death. 


By JOHN STEWART 
(grand nephew at Gillies Lobban) 
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To gratify the wish of one very close here is a brief 
account of my very young days. To begin with I first saw 
the light of day at the Milton of Kincardine (a parish 
attached in some sort of way to the neighbouring parish of 
Abernethy) on the 21st day of March 1892. 

On a rather faded piece of paper in my possession my 
father is described as James Lobban ‘Sawmiller Journeyman’, 
my mother as Jane Taylor and, as I wag the youngest of a 
family of fifteen I suppose she could have been described as 
a full-time housewife, 

One of the first things I remember hearing is the noise 
of falling water over the sluice of the ‘little dam’; when the 
wheel wasn’t in operation the water escaped back into 
the burn. 

One man I have memories of was one of nature’s gentle- 
men; he was the late Duncan Mackintosh, sheep manager 
in Pityoulish. When I was left a good deal on my own owing 
to my elders being at school his stock question to me was 
always the same, “When are you going to school?’ and mine 
was always the stock reply, ‘Tomorrow’, That went on for 
a long time, Another man I have vivid memories of was an 
incomer originally but he made his home in the locality for 
many years — a Fifer to the name of Sandy Siorrar; he was 
about the only man the dog (our Bob} didn’t bark at as he 
came to our house every day for a halfpenny worth of milk 
(when we had it). Gaelic was much spoken then and although 
I never heard him attempting to speak it I am quite sure 
he understood a lot of it. 

Ome peculiarity Sandy had was a continual shake in his 
head, Apparently in his younger days he was employed as a 
ship's carpenter in a boat yard in Burtntisland and he fell 
into the hold in the course of his work. The only time his 
head was steady was when he had a drink side him — 
that was how we knew. His Fife accent was always very 
much to the fore when he got annoyed — “What gar ye tak’ 
awa’ the hammer?’ More than once he made up his mind 
to go back to Fife but he never got past the open door of 
the nearest public house; although a confirmed alcoholic 
he was a very quiet and civil man. 
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As I have mentioned, although we were a family of 
fifteen I don’t remember seeing us altogether as my eldest 
brother joined the Camerons when I was very young but I 
have a faint recollection of seeing him on leave before he 
was sent abroad. Anyone taking a look at the double row 
of hardwood trees (mostly sycamore) on each side of the 
approach drive to the farmhouse of Auchgourish would be 
interested to know that they were planted by him in the 
back-end of 1902 when he came out of South Africa. 

One of my older brothers told me the story of when they 
attended school, at that time temporarily held in the house 
of Mullingarroch, Stewart, the youngest of my brothers, was 
learning to write on a slate copying words although he had 
no idea what they meant. To save time the teacher (Jessie 
Geddes) tald my eldest brother to wipe the slate and give 
him another word to copy. He did as he was told and gave 
him the word ‘guts’. Shortly afterwards a new school was 
built. 

Going back a little I would like to mention my first public 
appearance. On the left of the foot-road that approaches my 
old home from the east one can see a low-lying stretch of 
green that went by the name of The Ailan. In my time it 
was reserved for sheep grazing and was in consequence 
somewhat over-tun with bracken, 

Well, in June 1997, it was the scence of a gathering to 
mark the Diamond Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
How well i du remember it. A fire had been lit to boil 
water and, owing ta the fuel being dead birch, the smell was 
totally different from the smell of the fir and peats of our 
low-down fire in our humble dwelling, 

somebody, with the best of intentions, handed me a large 
orange! What it was I hadn't the foggiest as I had never in 
my short life secn anything like it. This shows how sheltered 
an existence we had in that isolated quarter, 

There was a race for men ‘on their knees’ and E can 
remember secing old Sandy Storrar falling forward and 
burying his nose in the long grass. To me, the highlight of 
the event was seeing the entry of the scholars from the 
lower end in a double row, complete with flags, ete., my 
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brothers and sisters among them. I wonder how many 
survive at the present day. 


A bonfire was lit on Craigmenach (the middle craig) and 
only my brother and J were considered too young to 
participate. I learned later that the Pityoulish grieve went 
home in the early morning by holding on to our march 
fence (going home by wire he would be). 


Anyone interested taking note can see a stone dyke 
starting from the east end of Loch Pityoulish (old name 
Ballegealish} — the White Town. It encloses the arable 
ground of Pityoulish after that place was formed from the 
many crofts and smali holdings whwich were cleared off to 
put the ground under sheep. I have heard it said that many 
of the men engaged on that work came from the Caledonian 
Canal when it was completed. In any case there is not the 
least doubt that that was where the stones of the “Baron’s 
Castle’ went. In my idle moments I have traced the groove 
in the hillside where the ‘slipes’ (sledges) left their mark. 
That dyke has an unusual style of construction in the shape 
of a binding stone about half way up and reaching through 
the whole body to give it stability. We used to imagine it 
was put there for our convenience in crossing! 


Now, On the road to Kingussie after crossing Tromie 
Bridge can be seen a dyke exactly similar. The reason? That 
land elonged to the Duke of Gordon, at that time being 
handed to him on a plate by the Government, being part 
of the Cluny estate as well as Kinrara and Glenfeshie. 
Anyone following the Pityoulish dyke will note that it 
stops short by about 50 yards of the Spey at Croftmore’s 
march, Why? My brother’s idea is that at that particular 
time wood was being carted down from Glenmore and the 
ground was required for the purpose of assembling floats. 
Well, he may be right — who are we to criticise! 

One thing I regret to find is that a great many of the old 
Gaelic place names are passing out of use, most of them 
describing the situation of the subject. Pol Marstack, the 
pool on the Spey opposite Auchgourish and Kinchurdy, a 
noted salmon pool by the way, meaning “The pool of the 
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Heifer’. Mallin Lon nearby meaning ‘Mill of the Moss’. 
The house ‘Glencairn’ before renovation was the muller’s. 
In my very young days it was the domicile of ‘Mary 
Ceannich’ (the merchant). She was a Cameron and, as well 
as selling sundry groceries, kept under the counter a supply 
of something potent and strong. A workmate of mine at 
Bankfecot once told me he was sent to take a lot of sheep 
from Balnespic (near Kincraig) to Cromdale. He described 
to me the place where he had to break his journey to give 
the sheep a rest and which I had no difficulty in recognising 
as Mullin Lon. He told me that the first thing he was 
offered was 2 large glass of whisky with the warning, 
‘N ghap ar i!” (‘Keep your mouth shut about it!) Her son 
from Nethy Bridge told me that his grandfather made 
whisky in the mill and that the Gaugers were directed to it 
from Spey Bridge at Grantown. 

By the way, very little trace of the mill can now be 
seen except a smali part of the lade that led the water out 
of the small loch nearby. 

While on the subject of mills, on the Auchgourish burn 
alone I could show the sites of two, and on the Sluggan 
burn the sites of three (not counting of course the more 
modern sawmill that I have already referred to}. Some of 
these mills may have been lint mills as flax was extensively 
grown at one ttmeé but there is no doubt of the use to whieh 
the upper mill on the Auchgourish burn at Tom-na-Merlich 
was put as one of my elder brothers (Alick by the way) 
assisted by the late Charlie Cameron of Cotlertom Garten 
Temoved the mill-stone and laid it down in front of the 
‘smiddy’ at Auchgourish where it did service in re-ringing 
cart wheels. As far as I know it is still there, 

Near the site of this mill was at one time a number of 
crofts that were all cleared out to make room for sheep. 
Some of the crofters were offered holdings aver on “Aan 
side’, the remainder were placed in wooden houses (and in 
some cases in semi-derelict hovels with turf roofs) at the 
street of Kimcardine, As a youngster of tender years I can 
remember looking in the window of one (after it became 
vacant) and seeing in the middle of the living room Aldor a 
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potato pit. They made sure the frost wouldn’t get at the 
spuds anyway! 

Another character that I recall was a very well known 
resident in Wester Tulloch. He went by the name of 
Francte Dulach although he was a McPherson and how he 
got a domicile there deserves a story in itself, Originally 
he had a house at the “Glaichk’ on the Duke of Gordon’s 
estate at the foot of Craigowric on the old right-of-way 
between the Braes of Abernethy and Badenoch. When the 
edict went forth that go they must, by night he hopped 
across the march and by nightfall the following day had a 
dwelling of sorts erected which qualified him as a squatter 
on Seafield estate. There he was allowed to remain for many 
years. As time went on he trenched a bit of land (hard and 
stony it was) to cultivate winter keep for his cow. In the 
summer it had a free range on a stretch of common ground, 
boggy and rough, that went by the name of The Culan 
where he could also, in his spare time in the summer, cut 
natural grass which, with some turnips, enabled the cow 
to see the sun clear the crest of Craigowrie. In the winter 
months he had no steady work but felled wood on piece- 
work. Cut off root, sned, axe, spale, all for the princely sum 
of 8d. In the summer he was on the roads (a big stretch 
had to be kept up by the estate), If my brother and I came 
near where he worked he used to threaten us with an 
unspeakable operation that would make us forever impotent. 
When I think of it he always had a twinkle in his eye but 
at the stage of our life whatever a grown-up said to us was 
‘gospel’. His reason was to keep us out of his way and very 
effective it proved as we would have sooner approached a 
roaring lion than let him get at close quarters with us. 

By the way that place the Glaichk at the foot of Craig- 
owrle Is down on the map as ‘Glackmore’. It was occupied 
in my father’s time when he worked at the erection of 
Drumintoul Lodge (Rothiemurchus), If anyone interested 
stands on the site and looks at the face of Craigowrie he 
can see the effects of a gigantic landslide in days gone by. 
It will be seen that the march fence runs through the centre 
of it and in my ‘exploring’ days I ascertained that many 
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of the ‘posts’ (iron) required to be ‘leaded’ into the rock — 
a lot of extra work. 

An old resident, Ian Ruagh (Red John), had an alarming 
experience here after the place became deserted, He was a 
Piper in some demand to play at cetlidhs and such like. 
Going westward on his way home in the early hours, as 
soon as he passed the old site he was aware of footsteps at 
his rear. Well, he said to himself, ‘If I can get across the 
Ault Garbh (the burn that comes down hetween Craigowrie 
and Cratgmenach) I can laugh at the Devil’, I bet John 
Landy had nothing on him for speed on that stretch and, 
lo and behold, when he got across, what he thought was 
foot-steps was the wind making play with the ribbons of his 
Glengarry Bonnet. Such is the power of imagination and 
superstition. | 

That particular burn was always a source of mystery to 
us because after getting on to the flat it lost itself in the 
gravelly stretch washed down by itself in days gone by. The 
present owner of Pityoulish has taken a supply from it to 
Pityoulish, Auchgourish as well as Croftmore and the 
Manse. Why didn’t they do that years ago instead of 
trekking with hand pumps? 

On the way west at the side of the right-of-way at Ballie- 
more (the big holding) there used to be a splendid well 
Tom-Na-Chraggan (rocky mound), If was roped in to 
augment the supply. Somehow I don’t think it was 100% 
success as the level was a good bit lower down than the break 
pressure tank at Culranich, a little further on, and the 
check valve on the main pipe took a ‘len œ them’ many 
times. At any rate I have known Fityoulish house and 
steading, also the shepherd's house and the kennels, all as 
dry as a whistle and nothing could be done about it. Some- 
times in the very dry spell, air got into the gathering pipe 
higher up and as there was a ball-cock valve on the break 
pressure tank there were some queer noises coming from 
that quarter on a quiet night which scared a few persons 
who were not ‘in the know’. 

Shortly before we came to this place, on our west and on 
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the site of the Baron’s Garden where there stood for many 
years an ancient and weather-beaten Gean tree, a reversion 
from a Cherry, we find close at hand a large boulder that 
has weathered and spht in three. The centre part, by 
sinking down, has forced the outsiders slightly apart and on 
the face of the one on thee west a rowan tree has taken root. 
From the day 1 first set eyes on it to the present day I can 
safely say I can see very littie difference in the growth and 
that is a space of 75 plus years; but lately I see that a 
long root has taken hold of a part much lower down and 
that part being a trifle softer than the remainder is 
beginning to show sigas of crumbling, No doubt like many 
more in the yicmity this is an ice carried boulder. If you 
look down into the Avon Gorge near the summit of Cairn- 
gorm you can see a huge mass of rock that had been left 
behind by the retreating icc and split up into many portions 
by contracting by cold and expanding by heat, Going back 
a little on the right of the foot road and about breast 
height can be seen a number of cup marks; still a little 
further on a stone at ground level, a stone with a cup 
depression of about six inches depth and about five inches 
in diameter (rather dificult to find). Going further back 
across the Sluggan burn and about half way up the face of 
Craigmenach, facing Kinchurdy or thercabout, one can see 
a large boulder Clach Sgoilte (the split stone) which has 
split down the middle as clean as if it had been done by the 
hand of man (very unlikely}. 

While we are on the subject of stones there is only one 
standing stone in the parish. It is a short distance off the 
road shortly after it passes the dyke that makes the march 
between Croftmore and Pityoulish. It is on the Pityoulish 
ground of course and my older brothers tell me that they 
remember when there were several but they were removed 
to facilitate the working of the arable ground. No Ancient 
Monuments Society then! A great many of the workable 
stones were removed when the railway was in the course of 
construction and a little off the road at the Knock of Kin- 
cardine (north side) can be seen a number that had been 
worked on and apparently been discarded as unsuitable. 
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Beíore the days of concrete the stones had all to be hand- 
hewed, like to last for 1000 years or more. 


In our very young days our mother was greatly concerned 
in case we would wander off in the darkness and get lost. 
She assured us that outside the garden paling there were 
‘Bokeys’. I never saw a “Bokey’ but at school our elder 
sister got a prize in the shape of the Poetical Works of 
Robert Burns and in it we discovered a picture of the ‘De’il’ 
carrying off the unfortunate Exciseman. Of course our 
imagination at once fastened on to the idea that this was 
the ‘Bokey’ that we were warned about, that there was not 
one but a crowd ranging up and down outside the garden 
paling ready to pounce on us and carry us off like the 
luckless Exciseman and that they had horns, cloven feet, 
forked tail, the lot, we had no doubt. 

Of course as I have mentioned earlier, at our age and at 
that time what our elders said was the gospel truth and 
very effective it proved in that case that we took no risks. 

Sometimes in summer our cows and stirks, when they 
got the chance. crossed the burn in search of provender and 
invaded forbidden territory in the shape of the sheep ground 
of Auchgourish. As there was no one else available, my 
brother and I (also of tender age) were sent after them to 
restore them to their proper pasture, There was little for 
them in the shape of grass anyway, mostly heather, and I 
can well remember the cry of the grouse ‘Whirrrrrrrr-Go 
bak, go bak, go bak . . .” The old shepherd in charge came 
down on us like a ton of bricks if be happened to see our 
cows across the march vet fis sheep could come across 
to our grass, The house where he stayed was at the west 
of the Auchgourish sheep ground and was at one time a 
school, that was before the clearances. After the school- 
master’s family moved away the house was renovated to 
accommodate a retired gamekeeper and his family, T don’t 
know what name it goes under now but in my young days 
I have heard it referred to as Tigh Scoille (The School 
House}, It is a short distance west of the ruins of the 
holding of Francie Dulach. Close to thts ruin there used 
to be a splendid well. Many a time we tried to capture 
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a tame trout that was in the off run, although you could 
feel it by hand it was always too ‘fly’ to be made a 
prisoner. 

The best peats I ever saw were close at hand, While 
assisting in the moss of Auchgourish L once saw a length of 
birch about two fect long and about two and a half inches 
m diameter dug out of the bottom of a six foot bank. The 
bark thereon was as fresh as the day it was buried, It was 
pointed at Both ends and on ir the marks of a tool of some 
sort could plainly be seen, In the old church of Kincardine 
can be seen in front of the church a stone to the memory 
of Walter Stewart, grandson of Robert II of Scotland, who 
possessed the Baronetcy of Kincardine, You will recognise 
it by the motto ‘DOMINUS LUX NOSTRA’, Although it 
was claimed he was the grandson of Robert H, it carefully 
keeps in the background the fact that he was the ‘natural’ 
son of the notorious “Wolf of Badenoch’, I like the term 
‘natural but wouldn't ‘artificial’ have been a more 
appropriate term to use in the circumstances! 

The last ‘legal’ owner of the estate of Kincardine, 
including all Glenmore, was John Roy Stewart who, after 
the debacle of Culloden, became a fugitive on his own 
territory. After many narrow escapes, word was brought to 
him in some mysterious way that the Prince was at Ben 
Alder (Cluny's Cage} and wanted to see him. At once he 
set off and as the Prince was on the point of leaving for the 
west he was able to accompany him to France, never to 
return. I have, as I have already mentioned, part of his 
poems which he was supposed to have composed while 
taking refuge in a cave on the face of Craigowrie. I may 
add that while a fugitive he was betwecn two fires as it were 
because the ‘Seafield Grants’ and the “Grants of Rothie- 
murchus’ both sided with the Government. For all that he 
had many friends in both territories, He says -— 


The Lord’s my targe 

I will ge stout 

With dirk and trusty blade, 

Though Campbell’s come in flocks about 
I will not be afraid. 
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The Lord the same as heretofore 

He’s always good to me, 

Though Redcoats come a thousand more 
Afraid I will not be, 


Though they the woods do cut and burn 

And drain the lochs all dry, 

Though they the rocks do overturn 

And change the course of Spey, 

Though they mow down both corn and grass, 
Nay! See me underground; 

Though hundreds guard each road and pass 
John Roy will not be found. 


Also he speaks of being in Sluggan-an-Eass (The water- 
fall) holding a badly strained foot in the rushing stream (we 
knew it well as a natural shower}, Although he was tired 
and footsore there was still hope. Mentioning as I have the 
church-yard of Kincardine, if you lock you can see a stone 
trough propped up against the wall at the door that no 
doubt in pre-Reformation days held holy water. A local 
lady in days gone by gave me this story, In her young days 
she was getting piano lessons and was much distressed by 
the presence of warts on her fingers. Her mother, a strong 
minded old lady, said to her, “You can easily get rid of them 
if you wait for the full moon god on the stroke of midnight 
put your hands in the ‘Holy Water’ in the churchyard’. Now 
for some reason there was always a small amount of water 
there and the stipulation was she had to keep her eyes shut 
until she counted up to one hundred. ‘Oh! I couldn't do 
that’ she said. ‘Oh yes you will’ was her answer, ‘and I will 
go with you’. When the time arrived they both set out to 
test the miracle cure and, after carrying out the instructions, 
she found to her dismay that she was alone, She said she 
didn’t remember the short journey home but when she got 
there her mother was there before her and, wait for jt, in 
a very short time she hadn't a wart left. Shock treatment! 

A small burn runa west past the church and joins the 
Sluggan burn opposite the Manse. T have seco the flow of 
this burn totally changed by a flood of the Spey. The water 
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surrounded the Manse, church and the farm of Achgourish. 
The water went east and joined the burn at Auchgourish 
and I can remember seeing Croftmore’s boat hauled up on 
ta the adfoming field for safety, only thcir wash-house roof 
showing above the water, and the bridge on the main road 
covered except for part of the wing walls. Further west at 
the same rime the Doune house and steading was totally 
surrounded by the flood and could only be approached by 
boats over the top of the hedges, 

On the way west after passing Pityoulish and just after 
passing through the march dyke will be seen on the right of 
the road a deep hollow. The name of that hollow is 
Lag-na-Cumienic (The Cummings Hollow). Apparently the 
Cummings who at that time held sway in Rothiemurchus 
made a foray into Morayshire and were on their way home 
with the booty when Shaw Corfeichlach (buck-tooth) set a 
party to intercept them.Not knowing for certain what side 
of the loch they would take, he placed an old woman on the 
top of the Callart hill overlooking the loch, complete with 
her spinning wheel (what a use they made of old women in 
those days). If the Cummings took the south side the 
signal would be ‘Asse Gower as sh caull’ (the goats are in 
the kail but if they came on the north side the signal was 
‘Asse Gower as a Calart’ (the goats are in the Callart) which 
they were unlucky enough to do and as a result were wiped 
out to a man. That meant the end of the Cummings in 
Rothiemurchus until the Shaws were ousted by the Grants 
of Muckerach. Another case of getting land by holding out 
vour hand for it, 

Another instance I would like to mention was the case 
of the Seafield Grants and MecPhersons of Cluny who 
couldn't agree about the exact location of the march in the 
neighbourhood of Aviemore and who also employed old 
women to settle their problem. At that time it must be 
borne in mind that Kinrara and Glenfeshie belonged to Cluny 
until it was partitioned off to different “belly crawlers’ after 
Culloden, The plan was that two old women (they had to be 
exactly the same age) would leave Castle Grant and Cluny 
Castle at the same time and where they met would be the 
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march, They met at a short distance to the west of Aviemore 
at a place calied Lag-na-Calliach (Old Woman's Hollow) 
where the march dyke still stands. I wonder what they paid 
these old women. Perhaps it was all for honour and glory. 

Many years ago while assisting to extinguish a fire that 
had broken out during a dry spell at Ault-na-Doirre (the 
burn of the grove} near where it enters the Luinneag shortly 
after it leaves Loch Morlich, I came across a curved piece 
of iron that I recognised as a pawl, part of the machinery 
for raising and lowering the nearby sluice and used to dam 
the water in the loch for the purpose of floating the logs 
down to the Spey. On it could just be made out ‘D & O 
(Dodsworth & Oswell) timber merchants of Hull who bought 
from the Duke of Gordon the fir wood of Glenmore for 
£10,000. The initials thereon showed that things could go 
amissing then as now. 

Donald Camptell, stalker in Batyouish (a Highland 
Gentleman) appeared and was greatly taken up with our 
efforts to convert whisky bottles into tumblers. He admitted 
he had never seen anything like it attempted in his life, The 
procedure was ta get a whisky bottle (empty). two persons 
each held an end, another two took a length of strong string, 
put a turn round the bottle and, keeping it fairly tight, 
see-saw for a good spell until sufficicnt heat has been 
generated, then plunge it into cold water (the colder the 
better) and, Hey Presto! if you are lucky you have both a 
tumbler and a filler, Donald, a native of Brae Lochaber, 
took away a sample not for ornament I am quite gute. He 
was turning out his waistcoat pocket one day when he came 
across an invoke — C, C. Stuart, Wine Merchants, and this 
is what he came away with, ‘Oh wheesky, whecsky, nothing 
but wheesky; belter for me to be buying meat and clothes 
to myself’, 

At the close of the shooting season at Batyouish he 
addressed the party with the following speech, “Well boys 
the season is over and it ig a good chob, It isn’t a good chob 
in one way but however it’s over and it’s a good chob’, L 
can just mind when he came to Batyouish and my mother 
made him a present to start him off of a hen and chickens 
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and 1 can remember, when he came to collect them, of his 
expression, ‘I'll just be taking the road wis her’, He was 
the only R.C. in the locality in my young days. There are 
plenty now. 

While we are on the subject of Glenmore, the late Aenas 
Cameron Loch-an-Eilan told of an event that his father 
took part in one winter in the dim and distant past. It was a 
funeral at Beaglan (Little Glen) not far from where the 
Glenmore Lodge now stands near the source of the Sluggan 
burn. The snow came on when they were about ready to 
start and it was so violent that they waited in the hope of it 
easing off. At last they were compelled to put the coffin 
down in the snow, attach ropes to it and drag it all the way 
to the churchyard of Kincardine (coffins were made of 
stronger material then) and the usual style of carrying them 
was by two poles, but that was out of the question in deep 
snow. É can remember seeing a quantity of discarded poles 
lying inside the churchyard dyke with the black crepe cloth 
still adhering to them. If you stand at the gate of the church- 
yard and look at the bank of Drumchlune (green mound) 
it doesn’t need a great stretch of the imagination to realise 
that sometime in the past it formed the bank of the Spey. 
For further proof look further west across the dyke and you 
can see two different courses of it in the arable ground of 
Pityoulish. Going further east, past the Kmock you can 
see where it ran between the road and the wooded hillock 
opposite Dalvoult. A little further on you can see the sweep 
of it going back to its present course and its junction with 
the Mullingarroch burn where it took a straight course 
alongside the road again. That is only a few instances of 
the changing river and there are plenty more in other places. 

In my father’s young days he was employed as a ‘Floater’. 
I can remember on him telling us once of an occasion down 
near Carron when he got swept off the Float in shallow 
water. Even if he had been able to swim (which he could not) 
it would have made no difference. However the river bed 
at that part had a lot of large boulders and having a long 
sweep oar in his hand he was able to get from one to 
another by putting the oar in his hand across and so got on 
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to ‘terra firma’, The floats were assembled on the Spey at 
the mouth of the Nethy and apparently were bound with 
willow wands. The ‘Floaters’ were paid by the cubic foot. 
I have in my possession a ‘Hoppus table of measurement 
with his name on it and dated 1864, Whenever they got paid 
for their “cargo” at Garmouth they set out to walk home and 
prepare another float. He used to tell us that sometimes 
when the water was high the man on the ‘head’ of the float 
as they calied it, could not be seen; and when the water was 
too low they often got stranded on the rocks, so it was a 
case of always depending on the weather to make a living. 


There was a local worthy in Tulloch who dislocated his 
knee while attempting to clear a ‘jamb’. He decided to put 
himself in the hands of a noted bone-setter in Aberlour. 

His acquaintance (pulling his leg) assured him that for an 
operation of that sort it was absolutely necessary for him to 
be well ‘primed’. On getting him into the chair the bone- 
setter found that he indeed had a tough job and the patient's 
patience having given way be grabbed his stick and brought 
it down on the ‘back of his ‘tormentor’. This caused the 
displacement to rectify itself without further delay. 

One of my mother’s tales about him in his younger days 
concemed his parents. His father (unfortunatcly for him) 
had no education whatever but his mother had, When he 
got old and bedridden he demanded the bank book. ‘He 
must have the bank book’, Oh yes, John would give him 
the bank book, an old Oliver & Boyd Almanac! That pleased 
him. 

Not a few of these characters of the neighbourhood were 
displaced persons in a way as their holdings were taken over 
their heads Lo form the deer forest, although the estate 
found it conyenient in some cases to install more suitable 
tenants in the place of certain rent defay!ters. 

One family I have in mind took over the tenancy from 
their parents who went to live in Grantown, Their eldest 
paid the old folk a visit. He had not one word of English 
and although he was well acquainted with the hills around, 
the houses in the town looked all alike to him, He was 
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enticed away by the town boys and got well and truly lost. 
To get out of his difficulty he demanded, ‘Gaite am beil e, 
tigh mo hannar’ (Where is the house of my grandfather). 
The grandfather by the way was a peninsular war veteran 
and drew a pension longer than any other serving soldier. 
At the Battle of Salmanca he received a ‘bal!’ (as they called 
it in those days} in the leg and always prevented it from 
healing by keeping a penny on it. The first case I ever knew 
of swinging the lead! Copper in this case! 

In different parts of the locality there stood here and 
there Larch trees. It was said they were brought home by 
the ‘harvesters’ returning alter a spell of work jn the 
Lothians and the Carse of Gowric, Larch was a novelty then 
and the Atholl estate was on their road home and what was 
more likely than a quick exchange with a planter for a 
‘swig’ in the passing. in any casc the trees appeared singly 
in most places, One in particular stands on the bank of the 
Spey a short distance west of the bridge at the ‘Boat’ and 
another at the farm of Mullingarroch. Both these trees are 
still standing. 

To the best of my knowledge one on the march at the 
Opans croft a little further west was blown down in a 
winter gale which also accounted for the larch at Maulin- 
lone’ and twa in the churchyard, Of the two in the church- 
yard the west one was twisted in grotesque shape by the 
wind and part of it grew parallel to the ground and | can 
remember how the cast needles got into our bibles and 
hymn books, But the giant of them all stands, or stood, at 
Tom-na-Morlich near Straan Luigh (little strath of the 
calves). Growing on good soil gave it an excellent chance 
and 1 can remember on my late brother Alick making an 
estimate of how many ‘posts’ (fencing) he could get out of 
it (a vain hope). 

Across the river at Kinveachy later on, a lot were planted 
in a mixed plantation. 

Going back a bit, my mother in her young days worked 
in the Seafield nursery at the Dell, Nethy-Bridge for the 
princely sum of sixpence a day. Maybe this was considered 
a fair wage in those days. 
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On the arable ground of Croftmore in Kincardine across 
the field from the farm house can be seen a large Lime Kiln 
which in early days no doubt was used to provide lime to 
fertilise the ground, Another kiln, a much smaller one, can 
be seen on a hillock at Culyardie (the bard’s croft) which 
may have been used for the purpose of drying corn as the 
site of the mill is close at hand as well as the site of the 
‘smiddy’. A more complete example of a Kiln can be seen 
at the site of the old houses at the ‘Glaichk’ on the Raat 
Nyas eastwards at the foot of Craigowrie, its completeness 
being proof that it must have been in use when the Pityoulish 
dyke was built as otherwise the stones would have been 
commandeered for that purpose. 

One of the few concessions granted to us in bygone days 
was that we were allowed to cut as much bracken as we 
wanted and while doing so I used to come across many 
sites of buildings that I had no idea existed and much of the 
ground over-run with bracken once grew corn and maybe 
flax, etc. Birch grew very quickly with the bracken and 
covered the old holdings once they became vacant. 

At one period a bobbin mili had a spell at the west of 
Croftmore belonging to Taylor of Pitlochry. My late brother 
Alick told me that on a New Year's Day many years ago he 
was a member of a team that played a Shinty match between 
the family of the ‘Bobbin’ sawer (Ross) and the Lobban 
family; the referce was a capable man I have mentioned 
earlier, the late Duncan Mackintosh, Sheep Manager in 
Pityoulish. The venue was the field of the standing stone, 
The result is lost in ancient history but one thing is certain 
from what I knew of Donnachd (Duncan), fair play would 
have been the rule all the time. 

I had recently a valuable book entitled ‘In the Shadow of 
the Cairngorm’ by the late Rey W D Forsyth, Minister of 
Abernethy and Kincardine. One subject be mentions is the 
burial siles on the moor which he describes a little to the 
east of the mill of Kincardine. Well, I have been over this 
ground many times and there was what we called a ‘cave’ 
Just where the two roads divide on a slight slope. Not a 
natural freak of nature but a man-made construction of 
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stone slabs which without doubt was an ancient burial place. 
The slabs were all intact except the side one on the slope — 
half of it was missing. Many a time my brother and I 
crawled into it and I remember ferns growing out of the 
crevices. Covering the top slab was a quantity of smallish 
stones like those which would have been gathered off arable 
land, Although I look carefully at the present day there is 
not a vestige of that relic of the past to be seen, 

Lately a new water track passed nearby and on some of 
my infrequent visits to the locality when the track was in 
the process of being filled in, I noticed that any stones that 
had been excavated were left, one would think, to be 
recovered later, My ‘Sherlock Holmes’ intuition gave me 
the idea that possibly the slabs went with them. A short 
distance lower down there is a small loch running east and 
west that I never heard a name in either Gaelic or English 
but we always referred to it as ‘The Loch that Donald 
Portie put the bottles in’. That was one sure way of 
distinguishing it from any other. 

Slightly above there was a very fine well — I say ‘was’ 
because when I went to look some years ago it, too, seems 
to have taken a walk. 

In Tulloch, a little above Lynamer on Tor Dearg (Red 
Knoll) there is a very fine spring called Fuaran Ghoille 
(the boiling well), Another fine spring was in the playground 
of the school {Tulloch School). It, too, has gone. If, as I 
suppose, it has been diveried I hope it is supplying someone 
with pure water as it did for many years the thirsty pupils 
of the late Gregor Cumming and those of his successors as 
well, as there is no better in all the countryside. 

One of my brothers (always a daredevil) found a slater’s 
ladder carly in the morning and went aloft and took the 
Tope out of the groove in the wheel, On that particular 
morning there was no answering peal in spite of Dominie's 
efforts. All the pupils were lined up and cross-questioned. 
My brother was the first, ‘Did you do it? ‘No, ‘Do you 
know who did?’ “No.” 

As the Dominie went down the line my brother shook 
his fist at the rest of the school so as to let them know they 
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would get a bigger leathering from him than he would get if 
they spilled the beans and so the culprit was never 
discovered. 

In my early school days a man, an incomer by the name 
of Allan McCallum who had taken up his abode in Tulloch 
was summoned to appear in Court in Inverness on a charge 
of poaching. He was what one would describe as not 
mentally stable. Owing to having spent a period in the 
Falkland Islands as a shepherd, he was affected, like many 
more, with a kind of depression. He ignored the summons 
and the result was that he was fined in his absence. As he 
made no effort to meet the demand, two policemen, Con- 
stable King from Nethy-Bridge and Constable McNiven 
from Boat-of-Garten were sent ito pet him to sign an 
interdict order or, failing that, to arres him: their showing 
face made McCallum clear out with his gun. McNiven 
tracked him down and was threatened with the gun and as 
he was on his own he could do nothing about it, They 
hunted him all day without result and finally they decided 
to call it a day and go home. A short distance on their way 
word was brought to them that McCallum was seen going 
into his house, They at once retraced their steps. On 
entering the house King was shot dead and McCallum ran 
out minus his boots and apparently went west, There was a 
slight fall of snow and he went to the house of an old man 
John Stewart (Ian Spakach) he was called as we used to say 
his feet were at quarter to three hence the by-name ‘John of 
the splay feet’. 

‘Could you give me a pair of boots John?’ asked Mc- 
Callum. 

‘Oh I have a pair here but they're gey hard.” 

‘Oh’ says McCallum, ‘I'll soon soften them in the Loch.’ 
He put on the boots and was at large for the best part of a 
week until he was found among the straw in the barn of 
Tomachrocher, a place they ought to have looked for him 
first as Wilhe Bell, the farmer, and him were together in the 
Falkland Islands, As they had been threatened first by 
McCallum, he was only charged with culpabable homicide. 
His sentence was fifteen years which he served wholly in 
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Peterhead. The last I heard of him he was employed in 
some waste-paper establishment in Glasgow. The events 
described happened in December 189% so it is not likely that 
he will be alive today. 

I used to have a piece of poetry called ‘McCallum's 
Lament’ but unfortunately I have misiaid it. I can recall 
one part of it when he says, 

‘Black, black was the day I first handled a gun, 

The powers of Hell had already begun,’ 


I don't think it was ever known how he disposed of his 
gun but there was a rumour that a local man found it hidden 
a tree. At any rate it would be worth something today 

as an ancient weapon. 

There was no Public Assistance in those days and this 
was a case where a man had to poach to live. Work was not 
to be had in the winter time, Now in connection with this 
unfortunate affair I have more than once been asked if it 
was not the case that it was McNiven who shot King and 
that later on he married Kings widow. This is utter 
nonsense as King’s widow went to Australia because some 
of her family had gone out before her. One party in particular 
argued with me that McNiven went too which also was a 
‘hoster’. 

My father used to tell how on his way home one night 
by the ‘Raat Nyas’, “He ‘there wi’ something did forgather, 
that put him in an eerie swither’, Something approaching 
went off the road for a bit and stood still. Curiosity made 
him investigate and here was McCallum with a ‘Bochd Ereb’ 
on his shoulders, In other words a ‘Roebuck’, 

McCallum said, ‘Oh it’s you Lobban?’ ‘I ken fine ye'll no’ 
say a word.’ 

In spite of all the bad reports that went round about him 
it was mostly ‘Roes’ he poached which were more or less 
WOTTON. 

Two of the ‘Dukes’ men (Sandy Storrar and Francis 
Dulach} were working on the road through the ‘Sluggan’ 
Having left their tools as usual overnight in a ‘gravel hole’ 
when they went to resume work in the morning they found 
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a very much blood-stained wheelbarrow. McCallum had 
borrowed it to relieve the load on his shoulders as long as 
the road lasted but thought it essential to return the barrow 
to evade suspicion. I can just remember of meeting him on 
the road (such as it was) and his dark moustache took my 
attention, He says in his Lament, ‘Bad luck to the day that 
they handed me over, To be chained like a dog and 
remembered no more’, 

Unfortunately I don't possess a complete copy of this 
Lament but am always on the look-out for one. 

One thing I remember of my early school days is during 
a heavy snowfall with the snow plough out on the road near 
where the Tulloch road starts we were strung out more or 
less in single file and meeting us, carrying a bundle over one 
shoulder and a stick in his hand, was a great unwashed 
specimen of what the Yanks would describe as a ‘Hobo’. 
Being last, I was having a good look at this unusual specimen 
when — wallop — a snowball landed between his shoulders 
and when I saw him put down the bundle I realised it was 
time I was not thcre, 1 could hear him pounding along 
behind me vowing that all sorts of violent deaths would be 
our fate when he overtook us. Luckily for us, me especially, 
he was unable to do so but as a parting gesture flung his 
stick at me; it landed among the packed snow on my left. 

Another eerie experience I had about the same place was 
also after a heavy fall of snow. This time I was on my own. 
The snow plough had passed and round the bend came the 
queerest apparition that I ever saw in my innocent young 
life. There was no sound came from it owing to the snow 
and I could see two black objects in front, Perched up aloft 
was an equally black figure which, to me, could easily have 
passed for the Devil. There was not a sound except for the 
‘snore’ of the horses and I am sure if it wasn’t for the good 
foot of snow lying on the top of the heather I would have 
sought safety in flight. It was the first time in my innocent 
young life that I had set eyes on a hearse with its swinging 
tassels and its black body. There was no glass on the earlier 
type. You, like me, will think it strange that our school 
teachers or parents never alluded to these unusual objects 
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and so left us to find out about them in our own good time, 
often with a hair-raising encounter. 

Some of the ‘scares’ we gor turned out to be usual events 
and every day for night) happenings, In our house in 
Kincardine my sleeping apartment at one stage was the 
attic on the east end with its skylight. One night, after 
retiring, I was scared by an unearthly noise the like of which 
I never heard before, ‘“Creakkke — Creakkke’. To get away 
from it I put my head under the blankets but still I could 
hear that horrible cacophony of sound, The mystery was 
solved by a remark one of my brothers made in the 
morning, ‘I got a grand view of an owl on the room chimney 
when I came home last night in the moonlight.’ Of course I 
sang dumb. 

To give another example, I was once passing through a 
wood in daylight and I heard a sound that seemed out of 
place but identify it I could not, A little further on I heard 
it again so I decided to retrace my steps to see if I could 
solve the mystery, The trees were principally fir and a fair 
size and after watching for some time my eagle eye noted 
that two limbs crossed each other at one point and their 
movement by wind left a smooth surface on both which 
accounted for the sound which could have scared the wits 
out of a nervous (or superstitious) person. 

Another eerie sound I have heard is the breaking up of 
the ice on the lochs in a thaw. Somehow air got trapped 
below the ice and expansion did the rest, 

Once when my brother and I attended a fox-hunt in the 
capacity of beaters the sight of one of the ‘guns’ took our 
attention right away. His dress, let me describe it, was a 
frock-coat, striped trousers and light shoes, He carried the 
gun like a pitchfork and I remember trying to see if 1t was 
in the safe position. It happened to be a modern hammerless 
and I recall on thinking “The closer I keep to you the safer 
Til be’. We noticed as well that he seemed to be in the very 
last stages of exhaustion and when we came to a fence that 
ran up a very steep slope he crossed over below a post and 
as a result made a quick glide down to the next one with 
the gun pointing skywards. We found out afterwards that 
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he was a butler in the service of a nearby shooting tenant 
and being under notice had given his employers some ill 
buck, For punishment he was sent out to the fox-hunt. How 
easy it was for us to get over the obstacles but it was a 
different kettle of fish for this poor devil. I can fine remember 
the fox-hunts, they smelt of cheese and whisky and it was 
about the only outing we got. The ‘Fast Days’ were eagerly 
looked forward to. They were a kind of religious holiday 
(long since done away with). Things were very quiet that day, 
more like a Sunday. 

I can remember when I attended the Rothiemurchus 
School of a visit of a circus and to boost the attendance 
bills were handed out to us, The one I was entrusted with 
was a long screed about a crackshot they had in their team 
of experts and, explaining by the way, that such a maa 
could be seen in action on a certain date in Aviemore, The 
principal words MAN SHOT IN AVIEMORE were down 
the centre of the bill in huge letters which made it easy to 
read at a distance, the rest being in small print. I nailed the 
bill on the end of the shoppy (workshop) and who came up 
the brae but the ‘Boat’ policeman and to him at a distance 
it was an alarming piece of information until he came up 
to close quarters with it to make sense, 

One peculiar thing in my early days that is a mystery to 
me even yet is how on earth it paid the Elgin brewery to 
send a vehicle (horse) up one side of the Spey and down the 
other selling Porter in small casks, 1 often wondered if it 
paid for the horse shoes. It was a pood turn out too. Some 
folk took it instead of milk to their porridge when Ute cows 
were dry, so likely that would be the origin of the saying: 
“Ye'll get Porter in your porridge when the kye cames hame’. 

About the only commodity that could be bought at a 
reasonable price then was whisky. I knew of an old Jady 
Whose ancestors for many generaltons made their own and 
as time went on for safety’s sake took owt the ‘Pot’ and the 
worm and buried them in a carefully selected spot in their 
peat moss. A neighbour who had an eye on the articles 
waited until there was a full moon and went to her and 
casually mentioned that he had come on such articles while 
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digging peats. He kept a watch on her house and, as he 
expected, saw her go out with a long stick and sounded the 
place where she imagined was the night spot. It then was 
easy to dig up and possess himself of the articles which are 
worth a goud deal nowadays as antique. 

Now this ill written scrawl will no doubt be of little 
interest to all and sundry but hope it will help to pass the 
time for a few who have not a very good selection of reading 
matter. A preat deal of the observations I have made of 
course have come from many who have passed on but the 
good a man does lives after him and if I may, with your 
permission, quote a quotation of an abler pen than mine. 


‘Look not mournfully into the past. It comes not back again, 
Wisely improve the present, It is thine. 

Go forth to meet the shadowy future without fear 

And with a manly heart.’ 


Gillies Lobban, Bridge of Earn (1971) 


APPENDIX 


SOME PLACE NAMES 
Adam Watson and Elizabeth Allan 


We are pleased to have had the opportunity of commenting 
on some local place names that Gillies Lobban mentioned 
in his article and other notes. 

Each entry in the list starts with Mr Lobban’s spelling, 
sometimes followed after a comma by his translation (as in 
Clach Sgoilte) or by his bref descriptive phrase (as in The 
Ailan). Other relevant descriptions by him are given later 
in quotation marks without a reference. We give the 
Ordnance Survey (OS) neme if there is one, relevant informa- 
tion from other published sources, our suggestion of the 
probable spelling in classical Gaelic form, and the meaning 
in English. Without local pronunciations, derivations of 
Gaelic place names are often doubtful, but in most of the 
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names here they are fairly obvious, In some cases, Mr 
Lobban gave enough description for A. Watson to inspect 
the area and find the location of names that are not on the 
OS maps, and if so we give a grid reference. Each entry 
ends with a brief description of what the nume refers to, 
and its approximate location. 


Achgourtsh, Same on OS, Achadh Ghobhrais = field of 
the gout. ‘Goat Field’ (Mathieson), A farm north of 
Kincardine church, 

The Ailan, a low lying stretch of green, An t-Ejlean = the 
island, in the east Highlands often referring to a stream- 
side field. At 940144, near Milton. 

The Auit Garbh. (An t-) Allt Garbh OS = the rough burn. 
East of Milton. 

Ault-na-Doirre. Allt na Doire OS = burn of the grove. 
North of Loch Morlich, 

Balliemore, the big holding. Am Baile Mor, the big farm- 
town, North-east of Pityoulish. 

Batneyton. Badeneden OS, Bad an Aodainn = clump of 
the hill face. A former farm east of Nethybridge. 

Batyouish. Badasuish OS, Bad a” Ghiuthais =ciump of the 
fir wood. A house in Glen More, 

Beaglen, Beag-ghleann = little glen. A former farm in Glen 
More. 

Bohan Batt Feannock, the hut of the clump of the Hooded 
crow. Bynack Stable OS, Bothan Bad Fionnach = bothy 
of rough clump (local pronunciation is like fyannich), 
Tn upper Strath Nethy. 

The Callart Hill. Callart Hill OS. N. gallard, n pallart 
(Diack}, maybe the same as in Callert in Lochaber, Gaelic 
Callaird = hazel point (MacBain). At Loch Pityoulish. 

Clach McLean, a large stone. Clach Mhic Gill’ Eathain = 
McLean’s stone, Close to Mullingarroch. 

Clach Sgoilte, Clach Scoillte, the split stone. A’ Chlach 
Sgoilte = the split stone. A large split boulder south-east 
of 942142. on Creag Mheadhonach. 5 

Craigmenach, Creag Mheadhonach OS = middle rocky hill. 
South-east of Milton, 
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Craigourie, Craigowrie OS, Creag-ghobhraidh, the goat’s 
hill (Forsyth), Goat Rock (Mathieson), Creag Ghobh- 
raidh = rocky hill of the goat. South-cast of Milton. 

Craig Pityoulish. Creag Phitiulais OS, Creag Pheit Gheallais 

= rocky hill of Pityoulish. Above Loch Pityoulish. 

Crawleys Well, Crowley’s Well (Mathieson, who gives further 
details). A former well at Nethybridge. 

Croftmere. West Croftmore OS, A’ Chroit Mhór = the 
big croft (Mathieson). At Kincardine. 

The Culan, a stretch of common ground, boggy and rough. 
An Caclan = the little narrow, noted by Forsyth as a 
‘narrow strip of bog . . . called the Caolan, or little gut, 
the same word which figures in so many of the Kyles of 
the west’, Near Mullingarroch. 

Culranich. Cùl Rainich = back of fern. A former farm 
south-east of Pityoulish. 

Culvardie. Cul Bhardaidh = back of the little field. A 
former farm north west of Milton. 

Dalyoult. Same on OS, Dail Mhult = haugh of wethers. A 
farm south of Boat of Garten. 

Delbog. Same on OS, Dail Bhog = wet plain (Mathieson). 
A former farm in Tulloch. 

Drumchlone. Druim Chluain = ridge of the pasture. A bank 
beside Kincardine church. 

The east Sluggan. Ryvoan Pass OS, Slugan = gullet, 
obviously was paired with An Slugan at Milton. North- 
east of Loch Morlich. 

Fuarun Ghoille. Fuaran Goile = well of boiling. Also noted 
by Forsyth. In Tulloch, 

Fuuran Run Rhoach, well of the heather croft, the noted 
mineral well. Fuaran Raon Fhracich=well of field of 
the heather. East of Coylumbridge. 

The Glaichk, Glac Mhór OS = big hollow. A’ Ghlaic = 
the hollow, East of Milton, 

The Knock. Knock of Kincardine OS, An Cnoc = the hill. 
North of Kincardine church. 

Lag-na-Calliach. Lag na Caillich OS = hollow of the old 
woman, South of Aviemore, 
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Lag-na-Cumienic. Lag nith Cuimeinach OS, Lag nan Cuim- 
einich = hollow of the Cummings. West of Loch Pity- 
oulish. 

Lochan na Lare. Loch na Lair OS, Lochan na Laire = 
lochan of the mare. East of Kincardine church. 

The Luinneag, the Luinack, River Luineag OS. Luinneag = 
little impetuous one. Runs out of Loch Morlich. 

Lynamer. Same as OS, Lainn an amair = meadow. of the 
stream bed (Mathieson), Loinn Amair = at enclosure of 
channel, or Loinn an Amair = at enclosure of the 
channel. A former farm in Tulloch. 

The Mill of Kincardine. Was a sawmill at Milton, 

The Milton of Kincardine, Milton OS, South of Kincardine 
church, 

The Mullingarroch burn. Muileann Garbhach = mill of 
rough place, ‘mill of roughness’ (Mathieson). At 949181, 
beside Mullingarroch Farm OS, west of Loch Garten, 

Mullin Lon. Muileann Loin = mill of marsh. A house, now 
called Glencairn OS, near Auchgourish. 

The ‘Opans’ Croft. The s in Opans looks like an anglicised 
plural, so the name may possibly have been a translation 
from a form such as Creit ?Chopan = croft of bowls, 
or ?$hopan = of wisps of straw. Was ‘on the march’ a 
little to the west of Mullingarroch. 

Pityoulish, old name Ballegealish, the White Town, Pity- 
oulish OS. Baile Gheallais = farm town of the bright 
place, Pit from Pictish Peit = land portion, A farm 
north of Pityoulish, 

Pol Marstack. Poll Martaig = pool of heifer, 938158, In 
Spey. 

The Raat Nyas. Rathad an Easa, road of the cataract, 
959148, A former foot road from Milton past Glac Mhor, 

Ruige allt an fheidh, ? croft of the burn (of) the decr, 
suggests Ruighe Allt an Fhéidh = shicl of burn of the 
deer, Mr Lobban’s notes about the deaths of Strathspey 
soldiers crossing the Lairig an Laoigh pass from Bracmar 
in a snowstorm imply that this name referred to a place 
in the area of Uisge Dubh Poll a’ Choin, We think that 
we have been able to locate it exactly from an old 1771 
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map at West Register House (RHP 1857) which shows 
‘Shealing called Rea Ault neugh’ at a spot south of 
068090, on the lower part of Uisge Dubh Poll a’ Choin, 

The Sluggan. An Slugan OS = the gullet. A glen above 
Milton. 

Sluggan-an-Eass, a rushing stream and natural shower. 
Slugan an Easa = gullet of the waterfall. There is a 
small waterfall on the Milton Burn (John Stewart) north- 
west of 943133. 

Straan Luigh. Srathan nan laogh, little strath of the calves 
(Mathieson, ‘which no one can point out to me’), Srathan 
Laoigh = little plain of calf, 941152. South-east of Kin- 
cardine church. 

The Street of Kincardine, Street of Kincardine OS. A 
straight stretch of road with houses, south-west of Mullin- 
garroch. 

Tigh Scoille. Tigh Sgoile = school house. A former school 
which was ‘at the west end of the Auchgourish sheep 
ground’, near the Culan. 

Teom-na-Chraggan, a rocky mound. Toman a’ Chreagain = 
little knoll of the little rock. Mr Lobban’s ‘Toum ni 
craggan’ in his shorter notes suggests Tom nan Creagan 
= hillock of the rocks, At Balliemore. 

Tom-na-Morlich. Toman a’ Mhor-thulaich = little knoll 
of the big hillock, 941153, South-east of Kincardine 
church. 

Tor Dearg. Torr Dearg OS = red hill. In Tulloch. 

Uishk Dhu Pol Chein, the black water of the Dogs pool. 
Uisge Dubh Poll a* Choin OS = black water of pool of 
the dog. A burn east of Strath Nethy. 
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OTHER NOTES 
Edited by Adam Watson and Elizabeth Allan 


Gillies Lobban also sent some typed notes in Letters to his 
Telatives, and edited selections now follow. 


Stones on Speyside 


Scattered here and there over different parts aré many large 
boulders, relics of the ice ages. A great many were broken 
up and used in bridge building when the railways were in 
the course of construction. Before the general use of 
concrete, the bridges were built of blocked granite which 
gave one the impression that they were meant to last 1000 
years. I should like to mention an unusual stone on the 
N.W. face of €raigmenach. This particular stone I have 
heard described by the older folks as Clach Scoillte (The 
split stone}, What caused it to split down the middle, your 
guess is as good as mine. Many a time I wore out my 
nether garments sliding down it, Another large and 
unshapely boulder lies on Ballicmore, It can be seen off the 
main road about a mile cast of Pityoulish, looking south. 
This particular stone through the years has divided into 
three; the centre one by sinking down has pushed the two 
outer ones apart, On a ledge on the one on the north side, 
a rowan tree has taken root, The last time I had a look at 
that tree [ saw very little difference in the growth, only that 
the roots have descended to near ground level and are 
slowly but surely breaking up the softer stone of that 
particular part. Across the road and near the Croftmore 
march dyke there stands a solitary Druids’ stone, At one 
time there were more than one, and they were removed, 
unknown to the ‘Ancient monuments Society’. Close to the 
croft of Mullingarroch and near the old right of way by 
the Culan stands a large stone that went by the name of 
Clach McLean, but who McLean was I have no means of 
knowing. A iittle off the road as you approach the Knock, 
going west, you can see a quantity of stones that had been 
worked on and apparently discarded as unsuitable, and a 
little further west Is, or was, a very fine spring of the finest 
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water you ever tasted, I can remember on wandering bare- 
footed over that mossy part and coming across an ice cold 
part that put our teeth on edge (I had teeth then), I bet 
some towns would give their ears for such a supply. I can 
remember a saying of the late Louis Hay of Auchgourish, 
a Highland Gentleman, that the best drink one could get 
on a very warm day was a drink of good well water. When 
passing Tulloch School-I was very disappointed to find no 
trace whatever of the excellent spring that was in the school 
playground. If it was diverted, let us hope that someone 
somewhere is reaping the benefit. To the west of our old 
habitation at Kincardine on the old right of way (back of 
the loch we called it), there was an excellent well that went 
by the name of Toum ni craggan (Rocky Mound), which 
the tenants of Pityoulish brought in to their water supply, 
thereby cutting it off from all and sundry but themselves. 
Going further west, there is the noted mineral well of 
Fuaran Run Rhoach (well of the heather croft), which is 
somewhat difficult to approach nowadays as the wooden 
bridge that used to span the Luinack is gone and the well 
itself is badly in need of a clean out. The last time I was 
there I managed to get a bottle for the late Donald Smith 
of Lurg, who was in the Grantown hospital. At that time 
unfortunately he was totally blind, but in his earlier life he 
was a very observant man and knew the hills like the back 
of his hand. I think it is a great pity that the Nethybridge 
community allowed Crowley's well to be blotted out. Piped 
supply will never taste so good. A little to the west of 
Delbog in Tulloch no doubt you will remember seeing a 
round loch without any visible inlet or outlet, The name 
of that loch is Lochan na Lare. The meaning I am not 
qualified to comment on but I have heard that it means 
the loch of the floor, meaning it resembled the old time 
threshing floor in the days of, the flail. The last time I- 
heard of the flail being used was at Dalvoult. 


Larch trees in Kincardine 
Some of these trees, I have been told, came from Atholl by 
the returning harvesters; they were planted mostly beside | 
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crofts or dwlling houses. One stood beside the old road 
leading to the ford on the Spey at Kinchurdy near tie house 
at Mullinioan. Another specimen stood on the march near 
the ‘Street’? of Kincardine, (Long since blown down?) But 
the giant of them all stands, or stood, at Straan Laoigh near 
the site of the old village of Tomnamorlich a short distance 
up the Auchgourish burn, Going a little further afield, one 
of them stood at Gregor Gowrie’s house, a short distance 
west of the farm of Tonterié in Tulloch. And of course 
there were the two survivors at Mullingarroch and Garten- 
more (James Boatic), T can remember sceing a flag (Union 
Jack) tied to the very top of the tree at Mullingarrech on 
the relief of Mafeking. If at any time you have occasion 
to pass Auchgourish, on both sides of the approach to the 
house from the main road you will sce a lot of hardwood 
trees (mostly sycamore I think). Well, giving proof of my 
advancing age, I saw them planted in the year Anno 
Domini 1902, and moreover it was the first spell of manual 
work my brother Jamie undertook after his return home 
from South Africa, A little further west stands a birch 
where once in bygone days was attached a wire tied to one 
on the Kinchurdy side, with a box to take across mail when 
letters came via Aviemore instead of the ‘Boat’, We had a 
job once sawing Scots fir that grew in the den of Moness, 
Aberfeldy. During growth it was so sheltered that it was 
as soft as saugh, not a bit like the fire that came out of 
Glenmore. 


The lads lost on the hill 

Mr Lobban began this note with a poem about a tragedy 
in 1804, when five soldiers returning on leave to their native 
Abernethy over the hills from Braemar perished in a snow- 
storm. 

These men were militia men different from the Fencibles 
of that period and were lable for foreign service. Bearing 
in mind that Napoleon was on the rampage at the time, 
it was quite likely that they woukl have been sent to France 
or Spain, It was said that the body of John Tulloch was 
found in a moss hag at Ruige alli an fheidh (?Croft of the 
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burn the deer). Although he was the strongest man of the 
party, he exhausted himself helping others. In the party were 
two brothers named Forsyth. One of them became 
exhausted and fell out; his brother went back and carried 
him on his back for a spell until he revived. Later, when 
the unselfish one failed, his brother was unable ta help him 
and he perished with the rest. My father in his very young 
days knew some of the searchers for the body of the last 
one that fell out, whose name was McKenzie, He was founl 
eighteen months afterwards quite by accident by Mr 
Cameron, Wester Cullachie, Garten, while scarching for a 
stray horse on the grazing ground of Batneyton, On the 
road to Dorback can be seen three cairns where the three 
parties rested when conveying the three bodies off the hill. 
I can remember seeing in the church yard of Abernethy two 
headstones cOmmemorating these five men. Now after 
careful scarching I can no longer find a trace of these 
stones, They were rough slabs from the hillside; the larger 
one had the names of four men and the smaller one had 
the name of the one who was so long missing. Now what 
has become of these stones your guess 18 as goad ag mine, 
I showed them once to my daughter Mrs Philip, now in 
Perth, and she remembers perfectly on seeing them. It 
seems a pity that such an interesting thing could vanish 
without trace, It was said that, on their way across, the 
militia men got confused with the drift, Thinking they were 
following the Nethy, they were on the course of the Ailnack, 
heading towards Tomintoul. When they discovered their 
error they cut back northwards, but by then they were so 
exhausted that five of them lay out in the snow, The 
remaining two were just able to reach a croft about the 
upper Drum, ft was said that they were so spent that they 
were unable to give a clear account of what happened for 
twenty-four hours, They had turned eastward in error at 
Uishk Dhu Pol Choin (The black water of the Dogs pool). 
The track they should have followed passed a place called 
Bohan Batt Feannock (The hut of the clump of the Hooded 
crow), near where the track joins the east Sluggan, Tt was 
a track much used by Speyside and Deeside folk, and its 
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name was The pass of the calves. Although it is higher 
than the Larig Gru it has a smoother surface, and therefore 
is more suitable for the passage of cattle. Many years ago 
it was used for the purpose of transporting likestock to 
the summer grazing. Now it is a test of hiking more often. 

It seems a pity that many of the old Gaelic place names 
are being replaced by the English versions, which can never 
do justice to the subjects in question, The coming into the 
area of so many strangers makes this inevitable. History 
secms to be repeating itself, as more than a century ago a 
band of English woodcutters invaded Glenmore, not with 
the goodwill of the local inhabitants, 


WATER MILLS OF ATHOLL 
BY JOHN KERR FSA(Scot) 


4th December 1987 


Throughout the 18th and 19th centuries there were five 
different types of mill which were powered by water in an 
area of Atholl bounded by Drumochter to the north and 
Aldclune in the south. There were three waulk mills, 
four lint mills, five sawmills, seven corn threshing mills 
and eight meal mills or rural corn mills. Many of these 
were powered by the fast-flowing rivers in the area which 
run into the Garry — Tilt, Fender, Bruar and Errochty, 
where the volume of water was so great that a dam was 
unneccessary, water being taken directly from the river by 
means of a lade. Other mills were ‘situated on tributaries 
of the Garry and these needed a dam to build up a head of 
water which was often sufficient for only an hour or two's 
operation a day. 


Corn Mills 


At the start of the 18th century the rural corn mill was 
a single-storey building built from materials availabie 
locally. Roofs were of straw thatch, heather and divot on 
a frame of branches and the walls were usually made up of 
stone, rubble and more divots. These were known as Black 
mills or Norse mills and contained a simple set of 
machinery with a small horizontal paddle for the water to 
play on it and the grinding stones were in the same plane. 
Its use was limited and its grinding very rough. It was 
cramped and inefficient and required frequent rebuilding 
to the detriment of the mill output. Maintenance of the 
mill, lade and dam was usually undertaken by suckeners — 
tenants who were astricted to the mill. 
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Once a mill had been established it became. necessary to 
guarantee its use and the proprietor created a thirlage 
Over an area, often adjacent to his mill. This was the 
system whereby tenants cultivating land in the thirlage 
were obliged to take their corn to the mill for grinding and 
pay multures at rates ranging from 1/32nd to L/i2th part of 
their load. Heavy dependence on oats and barley enabled 
mill owners to enforce the thirlage. Writing of this system 
in 1794, Sir John Sinclair comments: “One great obstacle to 
improvements in agriculture is the servitude of thirlage. It 
influences farmers to allow improper rotation of crops, is a 
great discouragement to the improvement of muirs and 
wastes land as perhaps the twelth part of the produce will 
go to the mill of a stranger, besides it being a perpetual 
source of law-suits”. Several things happened to weaken 
thirlage at the start of the 19th century. The agricultural 
revolution reduced dependency on oats and barley and 
therefore adversely affected the viability of the mill. 
Through an Act of Parliament passed in 1777, astricted 
tenants were permitted to buy the thirlage and multures 
were converted to a cash equivalent and included with the 
rent. Improved communications enabled tenants to have a 
choice of mill and they tended to select those with a 
rchable water supply, good accessibility and low rates, 


The first rural corn mill that we shall caver is situated 
in the south-east corner of the parish, in Aldclune, It has 
proved difficult to locate the site of this mill but 
according to Stobte’s map of 1780, it was situated east of 
the stream and a few hundred yards up fram the stone 
bridge built in 1734. Aldclune Cottage was probably 
constructed near the site of the mill in 1812, and this date 
appears to mark the end of the mill. There 1s much evidence 
of the mill lade as it leaves the stream half a mile further 
up, opposite an old settlement called Kunmore, now 
obliterated. Tere it is very clear as a trench skirting 
round the dge of a small wood before disappearing 
beneath a field. It emerges as it flows through a concrete 
culvert ty pass under the new A9 and descends steeply to 
Aldelune, where the overflow channel, returning excess 
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water to the stream, is stil] intact. There is no trace of the 
mill dam at this potnt. This was a very steep lade which 
would have provided ample power for the mill provided 
there was an adequate supply of water. 

The size of the thirlage was based on the ‘Merk’, a system 
of measurement introduced to Scotland in the 12th 
century, Generally the land which gave full employment 
to a plough and one family was called a merk land, derived 
from the Seals merk, a silver coin worth 13/4d, The 
Aldclune thirlage totalled 434% merks and 192 of these 
came from the east side of the stream, land belonging to 
Urrard and consisting of the: 

14 merk land of Orchilmore 
3 merk land of Orchilbeg 
243 merk land of Tomgoulach 


The remaining 24 merks came from Atholl land on the west 
side and included the: 


12 merk land of Clunemore, Clunebeg 
4 merk land of Dauchinhialash 
& merk land of the Levages 


An early reference appears in a 1546 charter in which 
John, Earl of Atholl granted “lands of Urquilmore, with 
mills, multures and sequels” to George and Leslie 
Stewart and by 1600 the mill had passed under feu for a 
yearly payment of 25 merks. In a contract of 1667 with Alex 
Stewart of Orchilbeg, the mill thirlage was confirmed 
and il also medicated that Alex and his ancestors had 
long-standing rights to the mull. 


In thal year, tenants had to bring “their grindable corns 
to the said Miln of Auldclune for payment of Knaveship 
and Services used and wont". Knaveship was a small 
proportion of srain which was the perquisite of the 
undermiller. Services meant that the tenants, in addition 
to paying multures. were responsible for maintenance and. 
upkeep. They had to repair the mill and keep the lades and 
dams clear. Atholl tenants were responsible for cleaning 
the west halt of the dam and also a proportion of the east 
half as collectively they had more merk lands than the 
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tenants on the east side. Likewise they were liable for 
thatching the south side of the roof of the mill with straw 
and divots. 


In the year 1719, the proprietor Alex Stewart and his 
tacksman Patrick Robertson were the subject of a com- 
plaint by the tenants who maintained their mill measures 
were too large. These were used for measuring the amount 
of corn lo be given to the miller as payment, and: should 
have conformed to the Linlithgow system. This laid down a 
series Of volumetrice measures for use by millers, as 
follows: 


4 lippres = 1 peck 


4 pecks = 1 bushel or firlot 
4 firlots = 1 boll 
le bolls = 1 chaldron 


A boll was equivalent to 140 Ib of ground oats. 

A 1651 order by the Earl of Atholl required the tenants 
to “bring home ane miln stone to the Miln of Aldelune”. 
All the tenants assisted in this and the brewar or leader 
carried the mil] wand, a stout oak beam to axle the stone 
down the hill. Horses were used to act as a brake and the 
brewar was often paid for his services in loads of peat being 
delivered to his shed. Four stones were brought down from 
the quarry in 1736, coming from Corriebreack three miles 
distant. 

Lawsuits abounded throughout the life of the mill. In 
1740 the multure rate was increased to a 1/16th part of corn 
ground and for five years the Orchil tenants refused to 
pay, resuiting in a court case heard in Perth in 1745. The 
court ruled they should pay the new multures and fined 
them 90 merks (13/4d Scots each) for each of the five years. 

There were occasions when tenants abstracted (took 
their corn to a mill other than the one to which they were 
thirled) and this arose when they were dissatisfied with 
the services provided by the mill or when through back of 
waler, if Was nol operating. Neil Stewart, miller in 1680, 
took out a couri order against the Levage tenants for 
abstraction as they had taken three bolls for grinding at 
the mill of Faskally, a mile down the glen. 
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John Moon took over the tenancy of the mill in 1791 and 
his rent, which included 18 hens and a day’s shearing for 
the Duke, totalled £32. The Urrard tenant complained of 
lack of services at the mill in 1811. “It is extremely hard to 
send three men to the mill next Wednesday and my plough 
al this important scasan must sland idle” he writes. “The 
want of waler is se preat that it is attended with much 
trouble to get any meal made”. He argued that John Moon 
no longer kept an undermiller or collected grain from the 
farms for grinding. John loon had by this time installed 
two fanners for drying the corn, believing this to be a 
better method than laying the corn out on a canvas to dry. 
“If 12 canvasses were spread out on the know at once and a 
storm was to come, imagine what a loss of stuff and work to 
men, horses and all concerved,” he maintained. In a letter 
from 18 of his tenants it wus claimed that he had been 
condemned without trial, “He pleased all that came and 
was never queried in the 20 years as tenants”, they wrote in 
his defence. The last rental appears in 1811, when John 
Moon was still paying £32 and it seems that it ceased to 
operate soon afterwards. 


There is no trace today of the Mill of Kincraigie which 
was situated on the north bunk of the Fender Water, a few 
hundred yards above Fenderbridge. However, its location 
is clearly marked on a detailed plan as being beside the old 
track below the mill farm. There is clear evidence of the 
lade leaving the river by a sharp bend, which is visible as a 
level shelf as it hugs the hillside to reach the mill where it 
turns sharply and returns to the river. A number of 
outlets had been cut info the side of the lade to allow 
water when required, to flow through six lint pools 
located in a flat meadow beside the river, These were 
clay-lined and sheaves of flux were left in them for 8-14 
days to ret. Soft water was best for steeping the flax and 
the ensuing fermentation dissolved the vegetable pith of 
the stalk and made it easier to separate the fibres from the 
woody outer stalk. Sheaves were then dried by being laid 
out on the grass. turned and then transported to the lint 
mill. The Kincraigie thirlage was split into two parts, the 
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larger multure coming from all the settlements on the 
west side of Glen Tilt above Blairuachdar. These inclu- 
ded Clachghlas, Dail Mhoraisd, Ach Mbhairc More and 
Sean-Bhaile, and lower down the valley. Innerslanie and 
Croftcrombie. These settlements provided the major part 
of the mill’s business together with the settlements 
adjacent to the mill, in Glen Fender. One of these was 
Little Lude where 11 acres of oats and 34% acres of barley 
were planted to produce 60 bolls of grain. Thirlage was 
often written into the lease of a settlement and in 1764 the 
tack for Toldunie obliged John Forbes, the tenant “to 
carry all his growing grindable corns to the mill of 
Kincraigie to be manufactured there and shall pay the 
accustomed multures thereat and perform the usual 
services”. This was known as the thirlage of grindable 
grain and the astriction was limited to oats and barley 
grown for household use. 


The Mill was leased to John Robertson for £45 in 1764, 
with an additional £1.10.0 for the mill farm and yard at the 
top of the brae. This was a single-storey, thatched 
building which was renovated and slated in the Last 
century. John Robertson’s rent remained at £46.10.0 till 
1787, when it was increased to £50. Yet by, 1789 the 
settlements on the west side of the Till, forming the bulk 
of the thirlage, had been turned over to pasture. This hail 
serious consequences for the viebthty of the mill and the 
rental was reduced by £10. By 1820, the mil] was in a bad 
way, oatmeal multures providing a mere £3.8.0 and barley a 
paltry £1.15.0 and the machinery was in urgent need of 
repair, being described as “dangerous to work at present”. 
Production had ceased by 1830 and although plans wete 
made to rebuild it, this was found to be loo expensive. 


The Mill of Tirinic, known as Tomyoulin was located 
near the Mill of Kincraigic and further up the hillside. Na 
trace remains today and its water supply came from a 
different source, the lade being visible as a stream owing 
down the hillside. ‘The mill dam was at a piace called 
Peter's Bog, formerly a peat moss, where a clear channel 
takes the water down the hill where it Mowed under the 
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Kincraigie mill lade to enter the Fender near the lint 
pools mentioned earlier. 


The thirlage included settlements near the mill like 
Tirinie and Kincraigie, together with those farms located 
on the east side of Glen Tilt including a number of large 
ones like Auchgobhal, Croftmore and Dalginross. The 
1680 lease of the Campsies astricted the tenant Donald 
Stewart to the mill and ensured that he “took his 
erindable corn to be grinded at the Mill of Tirinie, paying 
normai multures”. 

Tomvoulin first appears in a 1612 charter as “Lie 
Ailhouse Cropt, miln of Terryn with sequals and services 
extending to 11 merks and 16 penny lands”, being granted 
by William, Lord Murray to Angus MacIntosh, Many mulls 
contained an Alc-house Croft and this related to services 
which a miller had to provide; provision of food and drink — 
“entertainment”? — for those tenants while they waited, 
accommodation if required and stabling for their horses. 
A dryer was installed in the mill in 1730 and in that year 
the Multure rate increased to 3/64th parts of grain 
brought to the mill. By 1781 the mill had ceased to operite 
as no mention appears in the rent book, the four tenants, 
Donald Macfarlane, John MacIntosh, John Fraser and 
Donald Robertson paying £7.16.0 between them for Tirinte 
and Tomvyoulin. 


Milton of Invervack 


The fourth of the eight rural corn mills is called 
Milton of Invervack which lies south of the Garry. It is 
interesting to note that the 1758 Milton boundary is still 
echoed in the field boundaries that exist to this day. It ts 
one of only two mills appearing in this area in Pont's 1600 
map and was at one time part of the Barony of Struan, 
owned by the Robertson family. The five settlements that 
made up the Invervack area were all thirled to the mill to 
form half the thirlage, together with the adjacent 
settlement of Pitaldonich which supplied 47 boils of oats 
and barley for grinding. The other half of the thir- 
lage included settlements in the eastern half of Gien 
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Detail from “Plan of Commonty . . .” by David Buist, 1808, showing the Milton of 
Kincraigie and Tomvoulin in Glenfender. (Blair Castle Archives). 
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Detail nat ‘North East Quarter of Perthshire” by Mr Stobie, copied by J. Stirton, 1815, 
showing Lude’s corn mill of Kindrochet and the mill of Kincraigie. (Blair Castle 


Archives). 





Detail from “A Plan of Blair . . .” by James Stobie, 1780, showing the mill at Aldclune 
near the Garry. (Blair Castle Archives). 
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Detail from “Barony of Struan — Invervack” by John Lesslie, 1756, showing Milton of 
Invervack. (Blair Castle Archives). 
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Detail from plan of Struan c 1750 showing the corn mill and waulk mill in Glen Errochty. 
(Blair Castle Archives). 


Detail from settlement plans by James Stobie, 1790, showing Bruar corn mill and lint mill 
in the Brae Lands of Faskally. (Blair Castle Archives). 





Detail from “A Plan of Blair in Atholl” by Charles Esplen, 1744, showing the split lade on 
the Haugh of Blair and the Blair corn mill and waulk mill opposite. (Blair Castle 
Archives). 


Detail from “A Plan of Blair . . .” by James Stobie, 1780, showing the mill of Blair and 
lade leaving the Tilt and entering the Garry near the old Ferry. (Blair Castle Archives). 
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Errochty and these were: Auchanruidh, Cuiltaloskin, 
Bochonie, Tulloch and Kinaldy. 

Nothing remains of the Milton save the ruins of two 
cottages which were demolished ten years ago to build the 
shop in the Caravan Park and a walled enclosure 
renowned for the quality of vegetables grown there. The 
course of the river was altered in 1847, a new channel 
being cut and extensive banking made to prevent regular 
flooding and this has obliterated all traces of the mill 
and dam. However its presence is marked by an impressive 
mill stone embedded in the ground to form. part of a dyke. 
The mill dam was located in a series of hollows between 
the track and the river. 

Tenants thirled to the mill complained in 1817 that 
although they had paid road money under the Statutory 
Labour Act, it had been used for roads from which they 
gained no benefit. They claimed their roads had been 
neglected “and were scarcely passable for men and 
horses, much less for carts”. They insisted the district was 
heavily populated and as they were thirled to the mill, 
they were forced to use these neglected roads. The last 
reference to the mill appears in 1822’ when the miller, 
Robert Douglas, was summoned to Perth. Court accused of 
shooting deer. He argued it had been chased’down the hill 
by one of the Duke’s deer hounds and he had no intention 
of shooting it. Because of extreme poverty he had been 
unable to travel to Perth to defend himself. 


It was in 1513 that a charter under the great seal of King 
James V granted to John, 2nd Earl of Atholl, the lands of 
“Kirktown de Strowane Cum Molendino et Terris Moleni- 
narus earunden Lie Ailhouse cropt...”. The thirlage of 
the Struan corn mill included all the settlements in the 
upper reaches of the Garry — Dalnamein, Dalinturuaine, 
Tomicaldonich and Dalnacardoch and this arrangement 
dates back to the 15th century when this land was part of 
the Barony of Struan. In 1538 a contract was drawn up 
with the mill owner, Robertson of Blairfettte in which 
these tenants “shall uphold mill dams, water gangs, 
drawing stones and paying multures”. The other part of 
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the thirlage took in the western end of Glen Errochty 
where a number of estates and farms were located. One of 
hese was Auchleeks, tor long a Robertson sironghold. 
Auchteeks House was built in 1821 in front of a much older 
house. Blairfettie was another estate astricted to the mill 
and in 1733 paid £4 Scots tn addition to feu duty. 


The 1828 Struan Mill thirlage lists the settlements 
astricted to the mill together with tenants and prop- 
riétors’ names and the number of merks in each, making a 
total of 21 merks. It also covers the mill rules and 
regulations. In an effort to attract extra trade, farms 
Outside the thirlage were charged at half the normal 
multure rate. Mill repairs were undertaken by tenants 
according to the size of their farms and Glen Garry 
tenants were responsible for thatching the north side of 
the mill and Glen Errochty tenants the south side. 


There is clear evidence of the lade leaving the Errochty 
Water la mile upstream, where the remains of a channel 
can be seen between the road and the river. It passes under 
the road and between the Mill Croft and Struan Church 
and ut this point all traces of it have been lost because of 
extensive building works to construct a weir across the 
Garry earlier this century. Nevertheless, below the 
church are the footings of a building and undoubtedly 
this marks the site of the Struan mill. The earliest mill 
here was a Black mill, with a horizontal paddle and by the 
15th century a new mill had been constructed with a 
vertical wheel by Robertson of Blairfetiie. At that time 
the mill taucksman was having trouble with the Auchleeks 
lenants. Some twenty years earlier the miil services had 
included victuals for tenants and their servants at the 
Ale-house Croft and stabling and straw fer their horses 
aml when this was withdrawn the Auchleeks tenants took 
their corn to a nearby mill which was in competition with 
Slrudn. AC the same time they started to build their own 
mill. When Blairfettie learnt of this he immediately told 
the Marquis who ordered all budding work to stop. 
Semutimes (he muller and his servants would search the 
durl to seize and break up any quecns they found. This 
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offered a cheap if labourious alternative to the corn mill 
and the breaking up of querns was a recognised way of 
maintaining the thirlage. 

James Robertson of Lude bought the feu rights to 
Struan, including the mill, in 1769 and in 1786 Ensign Alex 
Robertson was given a three-year lease at an annual 
rental of £22.9.4 which included the Mill Croft. As late 
as 1844 the Struan Mill was still operational and in that 
year it was described in an advertisement as having a 
“considerable thirl”. 


There were three waulk mills in Atholl in 1700, one at 
Old Bridge of Tilt, one at Blair Atholl and the third in 
Struan. In this type of mill, primitive machinery would 
raise anid lower a block of wood, imitating the action of 
walking. hence the name and by immersing the cloth in a 
trough of water, the warp and welt fibres were mated 
together. T'he Struan waulk mill was located on an arm of 
the lade beside the Garry and the ‘walker’ in 1786 was John 
Wright who was paying £1.18.4 rent for the mill and £2.6.8 
for U4 merk of land nearby. This was a reduction on 
previous years as he had carricd out some impravements to 
the mill, 

I mentioned earlier the rival mill to Struan, frequented 
by Auchleeks tenants. This was the mill at Mullinavadie 
which had the advantage of being nearer to Auchlecks 
and with a beller road. John Cummin was the miller in 1753 
and he maintained that Auchleeks tenants often broke 
their thirlage by bringing ‘pickles’ or small quantities of 
grain to his mill for which they paid as they pleased. There 
is much evidence of the mill here. The lade leaving the 
Stream is clearly visible along with the mill dam and 
outlet point and finally the mill itself — a substantial ruin 
beside the stream with a number of broken millstones at the 
edge of the mill. 

John Cummin and his tenants were bringing a millstone 
back to this mil] when it fell across a stream which formed 
the boundary with the Duke of Atholl's land of the 
Bohespics. When he returned to it a few days later to 
remove it, he discovered that the Bohespic tenant, Denald 
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Stewart, was waiting for him. Donald indicated that as it lay 
across the march, half of it was his and insisted it be divided 
in two., John Cummin, to safeguard his millstone, agreed to 
free Donald from paying any multures for the next three 
years. . 

An carly mention of the Bruar corn mil] occurs in a 1615 
charlcr “reserving the mill and mil] lands naw occupied by 
Donald McConnell Roy and Donald McEwan with the 
pasture of four horses, four cows and their followers, 30 
sheep und freedom of the shealling belonging to the said 
mill”. When John 4th Duke bought back the feu rights of the 
Brae Lands of Faskally in 1767, this included the mill of 
Bruar “with multures and sequels”. Today there is no trace 
of the mill which was located below the bridge over Bruar 
Water although there are some grass-covered hollows 
which may have been the site. It was demolished in 1926 when 
the A9 was extensively repaired, realigned and surfaced for 
the first time. The old Bruar Bridge was taken down and 
replaced by the one we use today, situated a few yards 
downstream and right on the site of the old mill. Also there 
is no sien of the mill lade which left the nver opposite the 
Falls of Bruar Cottage, passed under the road and powered 
the mill. 

The mill thirlage included all the settlements in the Brae 
Lands like Pitagowan, Shenval and Calvine and also those 
further up the Garry such as Clunes, Craig, Crombruach 
and as far as Dalriach. It also took in all the farms in Glen 
Bruar — fauthtemhug, Ruidhchlachric and Rieriach which 
at one time were also part of the Brae Lands of Faskally. 

Duncan Robertson was the mill tenant in 1769 and he paid 
26.14,” in rent, made up as follows: 


E sd 
Sloney rent duc Mart. 1769 23 15 Ó 
l2poultryatadeach 5 Ó 
“Hloadsof peats at | “load 2 6 
CCoITi ges 5 2 Y; 
‘Feind duty 2al 
Stipend 49 4% 
Rent for Dalvagaldie 2 00 
£26 14 7 
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In 1790 the Duke decided to build a lint mill here in 
Bruar, alongside the corn mill. This was one of four built 
in the area at the end of the 18th century, the others being 
at Bridge of Tilt, Blair Atholl and in Glen Tilt. In a lint 
mill, sheaves were passed through stone rollers which 
bruised the flax and enabled the outer shell or bark to be 
separated from the fibrous core. The Bruar lint miil was 
situated below the corn mill, Hamish Stewart remember- 
ing two ruins in 1926, the more substantial one with walls 
extant to six feet, being nearer the bridge. Behind it was a 
pile of stones and this was the lint mill. 

By 17) George Robertson had taken over from Duncan 
and rent for the two mulls totalled £36.10.0; £28.10.0 for 
the corn mill and £8 for the lint mill. 

By 1823, when the rent had increased to £70, the mill and 
farms were rapidly declining in profitability. 


£ s d 
Return from farm crops, pasture land 41 18 5 
£ s d 
Oatmeal multures 316 0 
Barley Multures 216 0 
Malt Multures 3 0 0 
£9 12 0 
120 stone lintat? each 12 0 Ü 
Less miller at 17- stunge 6 0 0 
& 0 0 
£57 10 5 


By 1829 the tenants were refusing to repair the mill croy 
in the river unless they were provided with a mill that 
worked and this marked (he end of both the Bruar mills. 


Blair Mills 


The mill of Blair is the second mill in the area to appear 
on Ponts 140) map but it dates from long before that time, 
It was sometimes called “Katherine's Mill”, named after 
Lady Katherme Hamilton who became the first Duchess of 
Atholl in 1703. The croy or mill dam is located on the west 
bank of the Tilt, beside the caravan park and near the 
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Priest’s Ford, an early crossing of the river. Here there is a 
substantial stone butiress and three sluice gates which 
can be raised or lowered to control the flow of water. 
Continuing down the lade for a hundred yards, an 
overflow channel leaves the lade to the left taking 
surplus water back into the Tilt. The lade forms a 
boundary of the Caravan Park and here it is conspicuous by 
the trees and shrubs growing in profusion on its bank, 
which provide a natura] shield for the park. It passes in 
front of the lodge and main gates and under the main 
Castle drive. Initially this was called Mill Lane and 
passed through the Miln Planting and by 1800 it became 
known as Gregors Walk, named after one of the great 
Blair millers of the [Sth century, Gregor Murray. The 
lade passes under the road through the village, through 
the attractive garden of Blair Cottage and from there 
flows beside Charlie Ingram’s repair garage, under the 
railway, to reach the mill wheel. 


The Blair Mill thirlage took in all the settlements 
which at one time were round the castle. Names like 
Urrard and Cult are echoed in the field names together 
with the Muins of Blair, the Duke’s own farm. It also 
included several settlements tn Glen Tilt to the north — 
Balinuaran, Ardkineail, Toldamh and a number of 
others. Several major estates south of the Garry were 
included, one of them being Strathgarry. In a 1683 
agreement, Allan Stewart of Strathgarry was astricted 
to the mill and his tenants were obliged to carry all their 
corn there for grinding and they paid a multure of 1/16th 
part for corn and 1/32nd part for malt. Shierglas, now 
much the worse for weur because of the quarry, was also a 
part of the thirluge. This land was acquired by the Earl of 
Atholl in 1531 and tenants were ordered “to come to the 
mill of Blair with their corns to be grounded”. 


These tenants south of the Garry had to bring their corn 
across the river and a bridge was built in 1737 from 
collections organised by the two millers, Patrick 
MacGlashan and Gregor Murray which raised over £100. 
The bridge, with a central arch of 42 feet and two side 
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arches of 35 feet, fell down shortly after completion 
probably in a spate in the spring of 1738. All that remains is 
part of the buttress on the south side, beside the footbridge 
built just over 100 vears ago. After 1738, a ford and a ferry 
were used by the tenants to transport their grain across 
the river. 


The earliest charter of the mill is dated 1613 and in it, 
Wilham, Lord Murray, granted the mill to William 
Brough from the Mill of Aldclune, on payment of 1,000 
merks Scots. Initially the mill was a small single storey 
stone building, thatched with straw and divots and in 1747 
it was rebuilt at a cost of £600 Scots and the work included 
slating the roof. In that year it was broken into and four 
bolls of meal and some barley were stolen. The two thieves 
were caught, fined two guineas each and warned that if 
they returned to the district they would be imprisoned for 
three months and whipped every Friday through the 
streets of Logierait, where the courthouse and jail were 
located. 


I have already mentioned Gregor Murray and he was the 
miller from 1719 to 1744. His rent “for the said milne 
called Katherine’s Milne with the milne lands” was £600 
Scots plus two swine or £12 and 12 hens for £4. He also had 
to provide four bolls of meal ‘mortufied’ (as charity) to the 
parish poor. Finally he was obliged to grind all the malt 
for His Grave's family, multure — free. By 1740 many of the 
farms round the castle had been cleared and the arca 
turned aver to gardens and parks and this, being a major 
part of the revenue of the mill, resulted in a rent 
reduction of £212.5,.0. Gregor's place as miller was taken 
by Patrick MacGlashan in 1744 when the rent remained at 
£400. In his agreement he “upholds the milne in the walls 
and roof, lyeing and going graith thercof, milne lead and 
aquaduct upon his own charges”. Lycing graith meant the 
building and going graith the mill machinery and by this 
lime the responsibility for upkeep and maintenance of the 
mill had been taken away from the tenants. 

By 1795 the mill was prospering partly because that 
winter it had a plentiful supply of water while others in 
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the district were unable to operate because of extreme 
frost, Jn the 1830s i was rebuilt on a site close by and ts the, 
mill we know today. The old mill was converted into a 
dwelling-house and work carried out included clearing 
away the two wheels and millstones, building a vent in 
each gable end and adding windows. The new mill was 
described by the Blair minister as being “cane of the ‘most 
substantial beneits by the erection of a mull and kiln at 
Blair upon the most improved principles of construction. 
Five wretched mills to which his own tenants and those of 
other proprietors were thirled, have been demolished”, 
The five mills which closed were at Blair, Aldclune, 
Kinerase, Bruar and Invervack. 

Some maps of the 18th century show that the mill lade 
divides and this was to power another mill, a waulk mill, 
mentioned in 1705 as supplying one man, John Maclaren, to 
(he local militia. Clear evidence remains of the second 
lade rejoining the main lade just below the corn mill as 
here is a stone arch marking the end of the underground 
lade. In 1720 John Maclaren was paying a rental of £30 
Seats fur the waulk mill and £6 for the Walkers Croft, the 
sit-house together with a boll of meal and barley for 
charity. By 1742 Gregor Murray was running the waulk 
mill at a rental of £20, a considerable reduction on 
previous years since the mill was in decline and a note on 
the rental states that “in time coming the waulk min is to 
be turned down”. 


A Imt mill was constructed on the site af the waulk mill 
in (784, at the top corner of the car park, beside the 
railway. The lint mill was a two-storey building with a 
verlical wheel. Another John Maclaren was the first 
miller and he paid a rent of £1.1.0 and £63 for the corn mill. 
By 1701 the mill, mill lands and lint mill had been taken 
over by the Duke and he appointed Donald Stewart to run 
the tint mill at a rent of £10 a year, which included a share 
in three acres of land in the cast corner of the Haugh. 
Reni was paid in March and September and was partly in 
cash and partly in kind, 20 bolls of oatmeal being 
converted to £16 and £10 in cash was handed over for the 
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lint mill. This was the hey-day of lint mills and hundreds 
were constructed all over Scotland in the last quarter of 
the 18th century. By 1829 the mill was described as “the 
old lint mill” and plans were made to convert it into a 
dwelling-house. 


By 1900 there were five water-powered sawmills in 
Atholl: Trinafour, Blairuachdar, Bridge of Tilt, Lude 
Home Farm and at the Haugh of Blair, built near the site of 
the old lint mill. In the 1880 ordnance survey map, the 
second lade can be seen dividing just above the railway and 
going underground after the sawmill, to emerge below the 
corn mill. Three men, Peter MacGlashan who was paid 
1/9d a day and Alex MacGlashan and Archie Campbell 
who were both paid 1/4d a day, worked in the mill in 1829 
when plans were made to enlarge it. By 1838 further 
modernisation was taking place at a cost of £1,400 which 
included a new frame saw. The mill was much reduced in 
power because troughs were rotten and the tail race 
damaged, resulting in such a reduction of the diameter it 
could cut, that the sawmill was completely rebuilt. The 
sawmill continued to operate till the 1940s. 


Lude’s mill, known as the Mill of Kindrochet, was 
described as “an excellent meal mill” in 1840 and was 
situated in Bridge of Tilt, now Old Bridge of Tilt. The 
lade leaves .the Fender Water above Fenderbridge and 
powered the mill before cascading into the Tilt river. It 
was examined in 1711 by four men: John Moon of East 
Mains; Alex MacGlashan, miller at Tirinie; Pat 
MacGlashan, Blair miller and Donald MacGlashan, 
smith. Their examination was called an “apprisement of 
going graith of the mill” and they found the machinery in 
good working order. Yet by 1735 it was “much out of order” 
and plans were made to rebuild it, slate the roof and 
provide a ‘stone stool’, the base for the mill stone. The mill 
is still standing and was converted into a dwelling-house 
called Mill Cottage in the 1930s when it was stripped of its 
machinery. One of the millstones was removed to Lude 
House and displayed in a corner of the garden. There is a 
corn-drying kiln behind the mill and this was built in 1803. 
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It is a perfect example with a perforated metal plate on 
which sheaves were placed to dry. The fluc is still visible 
beside the kiln and in drying, sheaves had to be tumed 
constantly otherwise meal acquired a reddish colour with 
a parched taste and smell. 


Thirlage of the mill took in the entire Barony of Lude 
including Lude settlements in Glen Fender. It was a huge 
thirl and must have been a profitable mill at one time, 
grinding corn for nearly 40 settlements in, the Barony. 
Lude was an enlightened landlord and as early as 1790 he 
was removing the bondage of thirlage; converting the 
multure rate to cash which was included in the rental, He 
thus freed his tenants from being astricted to a particular 
mill, years before his neighbouring proprietors took 
similar action. 


That is the eighth corn mill in this paper and those mills 
between them shared out all the settlements along the 
Garry and in its feeder glens. Except in very spectal 
circumstances, no-one was exempt and the abolition of the 
thirlage system marked a great step forward in the 
Scottish agricultural revolution. 

In the 18th century, in addition to the corn mill, there 
were two other mills in Bridge of Tilt; a lint mill and a 
waulk mill. The lint mill is Atholl Bank Cottage behind 
the corn mill which was built across the mill iade in 1756 
and let to Duncan Cameron. An incidence of theft 
occurred in 1770 and Donald Stewart, an employee at the 
mill, was chief suspect. When John Gow of Blairuachdar 
came to collect his processed flax, he discovered half of it 
missing, and when Donald’s house was searched, “two 
parcels of lint” were found at the foot of his bed, put there 
according to his wife, by her father, Donald pleaded 
guilty and left the district, promising not to return for 
seven years. The miller in 1788 was Donald Robertson and 
he paid a rental of £8 a year. The mill was rebuilt with a 
vertical wheel and extended in 1801 and is now a holiday 
cottage. 

The waulk mill was situated further up the lade in a 
small wood. There are records of the mill in 1700 and by 
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1792 the ‘walker’, George Anderson was paying £4.3.0 rent 
and an additional 10/- for two acres of land. As part of his 
tent he delivered four hens to the laird in lieu of a cash 
payment of 2/-. During the last century, the waulk mill 
was converted into a sawmill which can still be seen beside 
the road to Glen Fender. The pit for the water wheel is 
still intact and although roofless the substantial re- 
mains of the walls of the mill are visible. 


Another sawmill was located in Trinafour, Glen Erroch- 
ty, working till the Errochty dam was buiit in the 1950s and 
this reduced the water supply to such an extent that the mill 
could only prepare 40 fence posts a day and became 
uneconomic. The mill lade is still much in evidence, drawing 
water off a specially-built weir in the river to power the 
wheel, which is still largely intact. Until recently the mill 
was used as dog kennels and is now empty. 

There is no trace of the Kinloch lint mill, in Glen Tilt, 
sometimes known as the Blairuachdar lint mill, located 
amongst the trees and below the road. A number of 
settlements in Glen Tilt and Glen Fender grew flax and 
two of them, Ach Mhairc More and Auchghobhal, had 
their own lint pools for retting the flax. Flax was sown in 
April/May and was ready for pulling when the stalks had 
started to turn yellow. When the sheaves were dry, seeds 
were removed and sold to mills which extracted the oil to 
produce an excellent cattle food. There is ample evidence 
of the mill dam, half a mile away up the hill and sur- 
rounded by trees, which was clay-lined and remains of the 
sluice gate are still visible. The lade flowed down the hill 
by means of a deep channel, and under an estate track, 
where there is an attractive stene-arched bridge. 

The hint mill was built in 177% by Robert Stewart at his 
own expense, except lor wood supplied by the estate. His 
rent for the first seven years was 15/- a year and although 
he was given a 21-year lease the mill was working for only 
seven years. In 174) a squad of labourers working on the 
Glen Tilt road were howsed in “the old lint mill” as the 
factor was anxious tò accommodate them as close as 
possible to their work. 
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Threshing Mills 


The final chapter is devoted to mills on the farm — 
winnowing and threshing mills. Before mechanisation, 
grain was threshed with flails, a back-breaking and 
inefficient method, Threshing mills, powered by horse or 
water, started to appear towards the end of the 18th 
century. Two, three or four horses were used, the output 
of the mill depending on the number of horses employed 
and an early photograph shows the horse mill at Auchen- 
ruidh in Glen Errochty in action in the 1920s, with 
underground gearing linking the horse gang with the barn 
and powering the threshing machinery inside. There are 
several examples of these horse gangs — circular platforms 
20-25 feet in diameter — in the area and the finest is at 
Clunemore, above Aldclune. Another one is to be found at 
Tomnaguie beside the track in Glen Fender where the 
central spindle is visible. The remains of a horse gang 
platform can be seen at Old Struan Farm and here the 
drive belt, used when the mill was motorised in the 1920s, is 
still visible. Inside the barn, the machinery is largely 
intact and this mill was working till only five years ago. 
Ardtulachan, high up on the plateau above the Garry also 
had a horse gang platform, and although this has largely 
disappeared, the threshing machinery in the barn is intact. 
This was supplied by Scottish Agricultural Industries of 
Aberdeen and a 1946 notice indicates that it was essential 
that the drum of the threshers should run at the correct 
speed of 700 R.P.M. as any speed in excess of this would 
damage the equipment. 


Water power was the alternative means of working the 
threshing mills and there were seven of these in Atholl, at 
Monzie, Lude’s Home Farm, Invervack, Strathgroy, 
Shierglas. Balnasteuartach and Blairuachdar. This 
method was more economic and the gentle motion of the 
water wheel was better for the machinery. Water- 
powered threshing mills couid only be installed where 
topography and availability of water was right and only 
where the farm was large enough to justify the building of 
dams and lades and installation of the water wheel itself, 
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These factors applied to Blairuachdar, the Home Farm till 
1867, and the threshing mill was installed in 1797, a very 
early example of a water-powered mill. By this time the 
nearby lint mill had closed down and the lade diverted to 
take the water from the dam in the woods to another dam 
lower down the hillside. Water was collected here from a 
number of streams as well as the lade and then channel- 
led to a third where the remains of a sluice gate. are 
clearly visible. The dam is above the mill and the lade is 
very clear as it follows the contour round a low knoll and 
arrives at the back of the threshing shed, where the pit to 
house the wheel remains. Finally it plunges down the hill 
to enter the Tilt River several hundred feet below. 
Blairuachdar was converted into dwelling-houses in 1867 
and the mill converted into a sawmill and this remained 
operational till 1913 when the water was diverted yet 
again to power the Atholl Hydro scheme. Bailanloan 
became the new Home Farm and here there is a perfect 
example of an enclosed horse gang built against the barn. 
This attractive architectural feature is set upon pillars 
with slates over an intricate rafter structure. The gearing 
was overhead and was turned by shafts into which horses 
were yoked. 


The water supply for Lude’s Home Farm mill comes from 
two dams linked by an underground channel. The first of 
these Is Situated up the hill behind Lude House, beside the 
back drive to the house. Water from here flowed down the 
hill to the second dam, beside-the mill itself and near the 
estate abaltúir. The wheel was enclosed in the mill which 
had a triple function, Besides being a threshing mill, it was 
also a sawmill and when larger trunks were sawn up the 
extra water neodrú for the increased power sometimes 
causcd Hooding in Bridge of Tilt below. The power for the 
threshing mill was also linked to a pair of millstones for 
grinding barley. This was called a barley bruising mill 
and provided valuable animal feed, The mill was built at 
the same time as the Home Farm in 1824 and remained 
water-powered ill Lhe 1950s, 


Mona Is a farm of substance on the Lude estate and 
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records 20 back as far as 1500 when it was possessed by John 
Donaldson, son of the laird. The mill dam was located up 
the hill at the back of the farm and although it has dried 
aut, i is still clearly visible. The lade is clear as it leaves 
the stream to pass beside the barn where the wheel was 
located. An irregular supply of water made this mill 
unreliable and a horse mill was installed where the horse 
gang platform can be seen at the back of the barn, 

There is a perfect example of a threshing mill at 
Stratheroy in Glen Garry, This farm was large enough to 
meril a Water-powered mill and the mill dam was built in 
1637 when Robert Murray, Strathgroy tenant, was paid 
£40) for chyging the dam. The dam and sluice gate are still 
intact, with an underground lade, taking the water to the 
wheel which is still much in evidence. Inside the threshing 
shed, the machinery is complete with wheels, cogs, belts 
and the machinery itself which was supplied by Daniel 
Douglas af Perth. The mill was in use ull the mid 1960s 
when it was replaced by a combine harvester. 

Shicrptus, acquired by the Earl of Atholl in 1531 in a 
Royal Charter by James V, also had a threshing mill to 
service the estate tenants, The wheel was attached to the 
furmestead built in 1799 and this was nuvariseclin the 1920s, 
remains of the drive belt still being visible. Fhe dam was 
located at the top of the hill above the quarry and 
although dry now, the main channel taking the water out 
of the dam and down the hill, is clearly visible. 

Furlher up Glen Garry and also on the south side, there 
is a mill dam complete with sluice gate built across Allt 
Bhaic, the river flowing from Loch Bhae. This was the dam 
for the threshing mill at Balnasteuvartach, a large farm 
now known as Slewartston and the mill lade can be scen 
leaving the stream and heading towards the farm. The mill 
here started operations in 1843 as in thal year the tenant 
agreed 16 build a shed for a threshing null, ft had an 
overshot wheel attached to the shed and the remains of 
piers and wooden troughs are visible. After powering the 
wheel, the water turned sharply and flawed back into the 
stream, 
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Finally, on the other side of Allt Bhaic, there was the 
Invervack threshing mill. Again this was a substantial 
farm, large enough to merit a water-powered mill. The dam 
was built in 1652 by a contractor, Hugh McDonald, who 
was paid £23.11.4 for the work. The sluice gate is still 
intact and the lade is paved as it clears the field before 
entering a small wood above the farm where it flowed 
down the hil] and across piers to reach the overshot wheel 
beside the barn. The threshing mill ceased to be powered by 
water in 1927 when it was motorised. 

That concludes my paper on the watermills of Atholl — 
five different types of milling and 27 sites. Mill owners 
wielded immense power in the area and there is no doubt 
that the bondage of thirlage was a-major reason for the 
backward state of agriculture in the Highlands in the 
latter part of the 18th century. 
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There is a curjous statement in the 21st chapter of the Old 
Statistical Account of Scotland, 1791, that nó rats would 
live in Morvern 

The writer, the Reverend Norman MacLeod of Fuinary 
(1745-1824), based this remark on local tradition and cited 
an instance within living memory of them coming ashore in 
great numbers from several vessels anchored in Loch Aline. 

According to this report they were so numerous it was 
thought they would soon overrun the whole Parish. How- 
ever, within a few years they apparently disappeared 
completely. 

Fifty years on the situation was unchanged, Macleod’s 
son, John (1801-1882) ‘The High Priest of Morvern’ in his 
contribution to the New Statistical Account of 1843 wrote, 
“. . . the enviable but somewhat inexplicable exemption 
referred to in a former account is yet enjoyed for Moryern 
has at least this advantage over districts in other respects 
more favoured, that it is wholly free from those pests of 
civilized society, rats.” 

The movement of rats from one area to another is well 
known. In the Parish of Gairloch there is a place called 
“Bealach na h-imrich’, being a record of the migration of rats 
from one side of the Peninsula to the other, Martin Martin 
in his “Description of the Western Islands’ says that about 
1700 a swarm of them found their way onto the Island of 
Rona and destroyed all the corn which, in conjuction with 
the arrival of some pirates, wiped out the entire human 
population. 

It is interesting to note that the Macleods, whose 
incumbencies together in Morvern lasted for more than a 
century, both found the topic worthy of comment yet they 
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offered little in the way of an explanation of this unusual 
phenomenon other than a hint of the mysterious when John, 
an eminent Gaelic scholar and folklorist, cautiously 
suggested that “others” might exercise their ingenuity in 
accounting for the absence of these animals in the Parish.’ 

There is no doubt this is an oblique reference to rhyming 
rats to death, or causing them to migrate by the power of 
incantation — usually composed ex-tempore. 

A belief in the effectiveness of this method seems to have 
been very common in the past. The earliest mention I 
know of comes from Ireland and is to be found in a romantic 
historical tale called “The Adventures of the Great 
Company” set in the 6th century.’ Further references are to 
be found scattered throughout Gaelic literature of all ages 
but for the purpose of this paper I intend dealing with only 
one which was composed in Morvern over a hundred years 
ago by John MacDougall (1820-1891) of Inversanda, 
Ardgour.* It is curious that in such rhyming and satire the 
absolute destruction of the rats was never wished for; the 
spell if it was to be successful must distinctly assign them 
some other place of residence generally separated from the 
an of origin by a loch, burn, an arm of the sea or a ridge 
of hills. 


EACHDRAIDH AGUS IMRICH RADAN 


SEISD — “Moladh Beinnibheis, ach tric air aithris gun 
seisd idir.” 


A nis éisdibh rium a dhaoine, 

'S gun cluinn sibh uam aoir nan Radan — 
Por a tha ro-lionmbor mi-mh’ail — 

Gur di-militch nach eil cneasd’ iad: 

On a thuinich iad n’ ar tiribh, 

Rinn iad air ar rioghachd creachadh, 
Dh'fhalbh ar t’ abhachd ’s ar toil-inntinn, 
“ thug iad uainn ar sith ’s ar beartas. 
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B” ann an Russia ‘bha ’n sinnsreadh, 
Chuireadh iad “thoirt dhinn na h-aichmheil, 
'N uair a dh'fhairtlich air an daoine — 
Ged' shaoil iad gun robh iad tapidh, 
Chuireadh air tir aig Montrose iad, 

Le luing mhóir a bh’ann air achdair, 

Sgaoil iad air feadh Siorr’achd-Aonghais, 

S chaidh an t-iomradh fad air asdar., 


Dh’fhuirich aireamh mhór ’s a Ghalltachd, 

“S rinn iad call “s na tighean-taisge, 

’S bu chùis eagail do na Frangaich — 

Na champaich dhiubh ann an Sasunn: 

Leis mar “shoirbaich ann ’s gach cùis dhoibh, 
Thug iad iunnsuidh do!’ thoirt baiteil, 

Ach chaidh móran ann sa ghrunnd diubh, 
'Dol a null aig Gibraltar. 


Chaidh feackd fuath’sach troimh Ghieann-sith dhiubh, 
’S bha miltean ‘an Siorr’achd-Pheirt dhiubh; 
’S cha d’ fhag iad mu Charsaibh Shruidhla, 

Meud an spruidhiich *bh’aig na cearean; 

Dh’imich iad troimh shrath nan gleann, 

A’s rinn call mu chaisteal Bheallaich, 

’S rinn iad milleadh air cuid bhantrach — 

A tha thall aig taobh Loch-Raineach, 


'N uair a dhlùthaich riu ’n geamhradh, 
Dh’fhag iad bun nam beann car tachdain — 
’S beag “s an dùthaich a bhiodh diumbach, 
Ged a mhùchte feadh an t-sneachd’ iad: 
Dh’ thas iad sgith, aig Innsecallain, 

3S dh’fhuirich iad 's an Achadh Seachdain; 
’S chunnaie buachaillean Lochtréig iad, 
‘Dol nan leum troimh ’n Lairig-leachdaich. 


Dh'fhuirich cuid diubh ’n Coire-choimhli, 

’S chaidh roinn diubh dh’ Achadh-na-fraschoill: 
Bha 'n t-olc uile ’n Jonarlair dhiubh — 

“5 rinn iad ar am measg nan Abrach: 

Dh'amais iad tigh’nn thair a Chorran — 
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Ged "b’ e sud bu dorra air fad dhoibh; 
Cha robh fianuis ann a dh’innseadh, 
Na cinnt cla mar fhuair iad aiseag. 


Fhyair sunn barrantas fior-Jaidir — 

Gun deachaidh páirt diubh do ’n Apuinn; 
Ma ’s ann thairis Caol-Jc-Pharuig; 

No sgaradh o’ chàch do `n Bhreacleoid : 
Ach 's oil leam nach deach’ iad uil ann, 
Rinn iad an dunaidh na dh'fhan diubh, 
Eadar a Chúil a's Cladhmhuilinn, 

'S feadh luchd-tuineachais a Ghearraidh. 


'N uair a mhill iad cuid nan daoine, ~ 

An saoil sibh nach robh iad gramail, 

'N uair a thainig iad troimh ’n Mhacd’laich, 
Gu Mac-an-t’saoir ’s cha b’ e airidh — 

Tha gu leoir aige de ’n t’saoghal, 

'S tha e faoidh air an rathad 
'S bheir e 'n fheumach biadh a's eudach, 
'S tha iad daonnan air a tathaich. 





Mun am ann 's an d’fhalbh ’m buntàta — 
Rinneadh àird air deanamh rathaid, 

"Dol thairis air Amhainn-Ghardail, 

'S air gach laimh do dh’ Ach’-a-Ghabhal : 
Chunnacas ann an sin diubh mìltean — 
Cuid a direadh, ’s roinn le leathad : 

'S ghabh iad sgapadh feadh na Marairne, 
‘S fbuair iad an t-searbhag le deathasch, 


Mharbh iad na Radain a b’abhaist 

Bhi ‘s na h-diteachan a fantuinn — 

Nach taoghladh aig daoine còire, 

Ach aig meocairean a phailteis: 

Bhiodhm’id da’n cáineadh air uairean, 
Bhiodhwid d'an ruagadh ’s d'an slachdadh, 
‘$n’ uair a bhiodhm’id sgìth d’ an aoidheachd, 
Gun cuireadh an aoireadh as iad. 


Theirrinn iad le ceann Beinn-latain, 
'S cha d'fhuair iad ann biadh na fasgath; 
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Rinn iad a mach Ceann-Lochtiachdais, 
Ghearr iad lion air Eoghan Meidseal: 
Mhill iad muinntir Thor-an-eighinn, 
Gus an d@’ fhuair iad ceithir chait ann, 
’S an ’d’ thainig am Bard a thamh ann, 
Sin n uair ‘thar iad as le gealtachd. 


Ghearr a's reub iad Clann-Ic-Mhaoilein, 
Ged bha ’n claidh’mhean taobh an Jeapa; 

*S gann gun do thearainn Clann-Cham’roin, 
Ged a b’ainmeil iad ’s na baiteil; 

"Sa a dhain’eoin na rinn sibh do sgiorradh, 
'S e chuir mise ’thoirt dhuibh deanail — 
Gun ’thuinich sibh aig mo “nàbi” — 

Tain Mac-Aidh ’an tigh a Bharra. 


Mar “bu duine fiachail còir e — 

Cha bhiodh bròn oirne mu thimchioll, 
Ged’ bhiodh Radain agus bòchdain, 

Da chumail ’an còmhnuidh ’n iorghuill : 
O’n ’s duin-uasal e na nadur, 

Theid a ghràisg a chuir air imrich — 

'S cuireadhmid a null thair” sail iad, 

‘S na fagar a h-aon mu’n ionmhar. 


Bhiodh e uamhasach ra innscadh — 

Na dh'ith ’s na mhill iad do ghrán ann, 

Tholl iad na pochdannan mine, 

Gus nach-eil criomag dhiubh' lathair; 

Rinn iad criathar-tholl de'n ghearnal, 

'S cha ‘n urramn fear-céird a chàradh, 

'S phronn iad saoithichean na feola — o 

Cheart cho sòmhail dhuibh ri cathaidh. sa muto 
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Cha robh seud ‘an cúil na 'n cuilidh — 
De’ na b’ urrainn doibh a tharguinn, 
Nach do shrachd ’s nach d'ith na rébeil “I 
Na béisdean ladarna grandats fio miss sníonb duds nó4s 
Thug iad an t-uachdar de inibhatneuy iberosinnui usudi ad 
Dh'ith iad an t-aran 's an cáise; rong Tbastsisdipire ob mud 
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’S tholl iad na miosganan ime, 
’S cha neil criomag air an earaich. 


Beisdean gràineil lan de’ phuinsean — 
Cha `n uismichte ‘n rud a dh’ fbag iad, 
Le ‘n spuchd-shuilean [aiste fiadhaich, 
Fuidh na matleidhean iargalt granda; 
'S iad ‘ur deudaichean ‘bha suincach, 
'S gun robh 'n dunaidh alr ‘ur cairean, 
Le 'r flasagan fada ciar-glas, 

AS iad alr lathadh ann sa mhèirle, 


Geocairean nan cluasan-leath'na — 

Cliath neo-theagh’snach an droch fhailidh, 
'Dh'fhas gu ciar-dhubh, iarnaidh, duaichnidh, 
'S dath a bhuachair mu ’n chuid aird dhibh; 
Cruit as greann gu mort *s gu milleadh — 

Le gionachas gu bhi sàs oirbh; 

'S greim “ur spòg mar phartan-tuathinil, 

’S ann d’ ‘ur suaicheantas droch-nadur, 


Fiadh-bheathaichean is iargalt mulairt, 

'S gràineil [eis gach duin’ air blàr sibh 

Le ’r n’ ear'balaibh fada siapach, 

'S neul na’ nath rach sios gu'm barr orr’, 
Leam cha “n'íonmhuinn fuaim “ur deilinn, 
Na cuileireadh ‘ur pairt-mhearsaidh; 
Bhiodh “ur n’ iclach “n” am dhuibh trusadh, 
Mar ghaoir uirceinean gun mhathair. 


'N uair fhuair sibh ‘ur bith an toiseach — 
Cha socraicheadh sibh “sa ghàradh 

'S rinn sibh seapudh feadh an t-saoghail, 
O thaobh amhuinn mhor Buphrates; 
Chum gum meudaichle mhi-fhortan — 
Rinn sibh dragh a's lochd do Chain 

'S mu s ¢ Adhamh rion ‘ur baisteadh, 

S bochd nach d' rinn ¢ ceart ‘ur bàthadh. 


Ach thu'irt daoine ‘sam bheil tùr rium — 
Sa fhuair iunnsachadh gun fhàilinn, 
Gun do chruthaicheadh gach creutair — 
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Chum `ar feum, 's ma’s fior a radh sin, 
Innseadh iad dhomh feum nan Radan, 
'S fanaidh mi car tacain, samhach, 

S cluinneadhmid carson thug Noah — 
'N duine cóir a s' tigh don Aorc iad? 


Mun tarruing am freagradh ùine — 
Leigidh sinn do'n chúis mar tha i, 

'S cuireadhmid air falbh na Radain — 
A tha ’n tigh-a-Bharra ’n trathsa; 
Fhuair mi barrantas o ’n duine, 

’S leughaidh mi wil’ e w ur lathair, 

’S toisichmid air an t-seirbhis — 


Mar ‘ghairmeas min ainm na Ban-Righ’n. 


Fanadh Tain-Mac-Aidh mu ’n dorus, 

’S thugaibh dha na coin is fearr leis; 
Biodh a bhean ’s am paisde glaiste, 

Mun gabh iad sgreatachd, no sgathaich — 
O 'n dh’fhalbh an searbhanta dhachigh — 
Cha n’ eil aca nis ach Manus — 

’S cuireadh e mach chum na faiche — 
H-uile meag dhiubh as a bha-thigh. 


Faighear a nuas Eoghan Meidseal — 

S na th'aige de’ dh'asuinn ceardach; 

’S na ghlacar leis ann an trap dhiubh — 
Tiodhlaicear tacbh-mach a gharaidh, 
Biodh Seumas Camron le mhadruidh, 
Qur cuir amach as an stàpul, 

'S a bhratach tha “n tigh-a-bhainne — 
Cuirear as iad le fir Charna, 


H-uile aon ‘tha 'n Tor-an-eidhinn — 
De’ na bheil a paigheadh mail ann; 
Greasadh iad a nuas nan deannaibh, 
Chum an tional as gach aite; 
Sgiursaibh a mach as na frogan — 
'H-uile beag a's mor gu blar dhiubh 

'S loisgibh pronnusg agus fùdar — 
Ann ’s gach cùil 's am faodadh al "bhi. 
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Nise o’na fhuair sibh cruinn iad, 
Cumaibh as na tuill ’s on ghrán iad; 
Bhuanaichd sibh ceann thall na drochaid, 
Gun dosgaidh ach socrach sabhailt : 

Na leigibh a h-aon gu Borthic — 

Cha choimhearsnach olc do chach e, 

Cha n’ eil spiocaireachd no beud ann — 
’S e brathair-céilidh Mhic-Aidh e. 


Imichibh gu socrach reidh 

A h-uile ceum troimh Ghleann-a-gud — 

’S na taogh’laibh idir ’s an Dorlinn, — 

Tha gu leoir ann as “ur iu nais; 

Seach’naibh Mac-Phail ’s ’an Druimbuidhe, 
O'n "tha 'n duin’ air tigh’n as ùr ann; 

’§ bithibh oidhch’ aig ban’tighean Gordon, 
'S na rachaibh a choir lain Stuartt. 


Aisigear a’ Bun-a-mhuilinn — 

Thair’ Caol-Muile sibh 'n “ur slèibhtrich; 

'S biodh am maighstir-sgoil d' ur n aircamh, 
Mu “m fàgar a h-aon ’n “ur deigh dhibh: 
Mur’ teachd sibh am bata Mhartuinn, 
Faighear gillean ban na “Phaenics”’, 

'S mar "bi gin diubh sud mu ’n áite: 
Gabhaidh sibh an snámh mu ’s èiginn. 


Mu bhuannaichdear leibh an Sailein — 
Leigibh le Daibhidh ’s e feumach: 

'S bithibh oidhche mu ’n tigh-òsda : 

'S na soraibh na gheibh sibh gréim air, — 
Dhain’eoin ur n’ ithe, ’s “ur ’n óil ann — 
Bith’dh gu leoir ac’ as ’ur deigh ann — 

'S iomadh fear tha cuir ri ’n stòras, 

’S ann air an stop rinn iad fhein e. 


Ruigeadh sibh “Greenhill” ’an Grúilinn — 
O’ nach biodh an dùthaich reidh ris: 

'S ged a dh’fhanas sibh car ùin’ ann, 

'S beag a dh’iunndraicheas e fèin e: 

'N am dhuibh dìreadh ri mam-Clachaig, 
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Feuch nach sgap sibh as a chéile, 
'S tearn’aibh a sios Ceann-Lochsgridein, 
'S gheibh sibh h-uile ni gu `r feum ann. 


Bithibh oidhch’ 'am Peigh’nn-a-Ghael — 
"An àros bodach nan spéuclair: 

'S na fagaibh ni ann san fhàrdaich, 

Ach barnich a's cnamhan èisg dha; 
Ithibh air an t-im ’s an caise, 

"Na bheil de’ mhin bháin de’ chréis ann, 
Ithibh gach coirc” a's buntàta, 

'S na fàgaibh gràinn’ air bhàrr déis ann. 


Ruigeadh sibh a null Fear-Charsaig, 

’S bithibh ri ’r comh-bhaithrean réidh ann, 
’S feuch nach fag sibh bun na barr ann, — 
Ach mar a rinn plaighean’ na h-Eiphit; 
Sgriobhadh fear-agaibh le ’spaig dha — 
Binn Bhelshasair nan Caldéach; 

'S o'n chuir mise sibh gu Carsaig, 
Cuireadh Càrsaig uarthe fhein sibh. 


THE HISTORY AND JOURNEY OF RATS 


Now listen to me people 

And you will hear from me the satire to the rats, 

An over-numerous, unmanneriy clan 

They are unnatural destroyers 

Since they colonised our lands. 

They have devastated the country; 

Our sport and enjoyment have gore, 

And they have deprived us of our peace and our wealth, 


Their ancestors were in Russia 

They were sent to wreck vengeance on us, 
When the men had failed. 

Although they thought they were brave 

They were put ashore at Montrose 

From a large ship which was at anchor there. 
They spread throughout the County of Angus 
And the news travelled a great distance. 
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A large number stayed in the Lowlands 

And they caused damage in the store-houses. 
And it was a cause of concern to the French 
The number of them that camped in England. 
As a result of their success in all things 

They prepared to do battle 

But many of them drowned 

Going across at Gibraltar. 


A frightening army of them went through Glenshee 
And there were thousands of them in Perthshire 
And they did not leave, in the Carse of Stirling, 
Even the hen’s scraps, 

They travelled on through the strath of the glens 
And they caused damage around Taymouth Castle, 
And they ruined the property of a widow 

Who lives over on Loch Rannoch-side. 


When winter drew near 

They left the lower slopes of the hills for a time 
There are few in the country who would be displeased 
If they were smothered among the snow. 

They became tired at Innsecallain, 

They stayed for a weck at Auch 

And the cowherds of Loch Treig saw them 

Going quickly through Lairig Leachdach, 


Some of them stayed at Corriechoille 

And some of them went to Achnafraschoill. 

The numbers of them at Inverlair were excessive 

And they created havoc amongst the people of Lochaber, 
They managed to cross over at Corran 

Although that was the most difficult of all for them. 
There was no eyewitness who could tell 

Nor any certainty of how they made the crossing. 


We got a firm assurance 

That some of them went to Appin 

Whether by Caol ’ic Pharuig® 

Or by separating from the rest, to Brecklet. 
But I suspect they did not all go there 
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The ones that stayed did some mischief 
Between Cuil and Clovullin ` 
And among the inhabitants of Gearradh. 


When they damaged the peoples’ property 

Do you not think they were overpowering 
When they came through Maodalaich? — 

To MacIntyre? who did not deserve it. 

He has plenty of the world’s goods 

And he is generous on the road | 

And he will give food and clothes to the ms 
And they visit him all the time. — 


About the time that the potatoes failed . 
Preparations were made to build a road 
Crossing the Gardail River’ 

And on either side of Achagavel'° 
Thousands of them were seen there . 
Some climbing up and others downhill 
And they spread through Morvern 

And they were sickened with smoke. 


They killed the rats which used 

To live in the places 

Which would not cali on kind people, 

But on gluttons who have plenty. 

We used to miscall them at times, 

We used to chase them and beat them 
And when we tired of providing hospitality 
A satire would dnye them away. 


They descended by the end of Ben Iadain!! 
And they got neither food-nor shelter there. 
They headed out by Kinloch Teacuis. 

They cut Ewen Mitchell's net’? 

They despoiled the people of Torr an eidhinn" 
Until they acquired four cats 

And the Bard came to live there 

That was when they left-in fear’ 


They cut and tore the MacMillan family! . 
Although their swords were beside the bed, | 
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The Camerons barely survived 

Although they were famous in the battles 
In spite of all the harm you had done. 
What brought me into conflict with you was 
That you settled with my neighbour 

John Mackay in Barr House!" 


If he had not been a respeciable, kind man 
We would not be sorry for him 

Even if rats and hobgoblins were 

Keeping him in a constant frenzy 

Since he is a gentleman by nature. 

The rabble will be sent packing 

And let us send them across the sea 

And leave none near the great man. 


It would be terrible to tell 

The amount of grain they ate and spoilt there. 
They holed the meal bags 

So that there is not a brt of them left. 

They holed the meal chest like a sieve 

And a tradesman cannot repair it, 

They pulverised the meat dishes 

Just as if they were chaff. 


There was nothing in the clothes press 

That they could reach 

That the rebels did not tear and eat. 

The bold, ugly beasts. 

They took the cream off the milk, 

They ate the bread and the cheese. 

They holed the ‘butter jars 

And there is not a crumb on the bottom of the dish. 


Loathsome animals full of poison, 
What they have left cannot be used. 
With their bulging, fierce, flashing eyes 
Under ugly, unpleasant brows, 

Your teeth were very fierce, 

And there was mischief in your gums 
With your long, grey whiskers 

Grown grey with thieving. 
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Broad-eared gluttons — 

Untamed, evil-smelling horde 

Who grew so dark-grey, hard and ugly 

With the colour of dung on your upper parts. 
Hunch backed and surly to kill and gpoil, 
You are eager to get to prips 

And the grip of your paws like a hermit crab 
And ill temper is your badge, 


Wild beasts so angry in your dealngs 

You are detestable to everybody 

With your long, sweeping tails 

Snake-like down to their tips. 

I do not like the sound of your squeals 

Or the noise of your tramping feet, 

Your noise when you pathered together was 
Like the squealing of motherless piglets. 


When you were first created 

You would not settle in the Garden.” 

You spread throughout the world 

From the bank of the great Euphrates River 
In order to increase his misfortune 

You made trouble and mischief for Cain 

And if it was Adam who baptised you 

It is a pity that he did not drown you properly. 


But it has been satd to me by intelligent people 
Who have had a flawless education 

That each creature was created 

For our good, and if this saying is true 

Let them tell me the use of the rats 

And I will stay silent for a short time 

And let us hear why Noah, 

The kind man, took them inte the Ark, 


In case the answer takes too Jong 
We will leave the matter as it is 
And let us send away the rats 
That arc in Barr House now. 

I got a guarantee from the man 
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And I will read it all in your Breschec: 
And let us begin the service 
As I shall proclaim in the Qucen’s name, 


Let John Mackay stay near the door 
And give him the dogs he likes best, 
Let his wife and child be locked in, 

In case they are disgusted or frightened. 
Since the raaidservant has gone home 
All they have left is Magnus! 

And let him put out to the field ` 
Every one of them from the byre. 


Ewen Mitchell will be brought up 
With all the gear of his trade, 

And everyone caught in a trap by him 
Will be buried outside the garden. 

Let James Cameron and his dogs!’ 
Clear you out of the stable, 

And the ones in the dairy 

Will be put out ‘by the men of Carna.”° 


Everyone in Torr an eidhinn 

Of those who pay rent there 

Let them hurry up quickly —. 
To gather them from every place. 
Whip them out of the crevices 
Everyone of them — young or old — into the open, 
And burn sulphur and gunpowder 

In every nook where young might be. 


Now since you have pot them together : 
Keep them out of the holes and away from the grain. 
Gain the far side of the bridge 

Without mishap, but gently and safely. 

Do not let one near Borthwick,?! 

He is not a bad neighbour to the rest. 

He is without meanness and harmless 

He is Mackay’s brother-in-law, - 


Go in a gentle, orderly manner 
Every step through Gleann a’ Guid -< 


Ae -r 
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And do not cali at Dorlinn.* 

There are plenty there without you. 
Avoid Macphail of Drumbute*? 

Since the man has newly arrived there. 
Spend a night with Lady Gordon”! 
But do not go near John Stewart. 


You will be ferried from Bunayullin 
Across the Sound of Mull in bondage, 
And let the schoolmaster count you 

In case any of you are left behind. 

If you do not go in Martin’s beat** 

Get the fair lads of the “Phoenix” 

And if none of them are about the place 
You will swim tf necessary. 


if you make it to Salen 

Leave David alone since he is poor.” 

Spend a night at the Inn 

And do not hesitate to take everything you can get hold of. 
In spite of your eating and drinking there 

They will have plenty after you have left. 

Many people are adding to their wealth 

It was from liquor that they made it. 


You will reach “Greenhill” at Gruiline —* 

Would that the Country was at peace with him: 

And even if you stay there for some time 

He will not notice it very much. 

When you climb Mam Clachaig 

See that you do not become separated from one oei, 
And descend to Kinloch Sgridain 

And you will get everything yor need there. 


Spend one night in Pennyghael 

In the house of the old man with the spectacles, ae 
And leave nothing in the house 

Except limpets and fishbones for him 

Eat all his butter and cheese 

And all the white-meal and fat there. 
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Eat all oats and potatoes 
And leave not one grain on an ear of corn. 


You will arrive across at the Laird of Carsaig” 
And be at peace with your fellow brothers there, 
And see that you leave nothing there. 

Just as the plagues of Egypt did 

Let one of you, with his paw, write for him 

The sentence of Belshasar of the Chaldees.?! 
And since I sent you to Carsaig 

Let Carsaig send you away himself. 


NOTES 


i. Macleod, J. (1843). ‘Parish of Morvern’, NSA, VII (1845, written 
1843), page 172. 

Ibid. 

Proceedings of the Royal Frish Academy, Vol 5 (1850-1853) 

page 360, 

4. For a brief history of MacDougall see Thornber, Iain, ‘The 
Gaelic Bards of Morvern’, (1985) TGSI, Vol LII pp 71-75. 
Et seq. “The Oban Times', 19th and 26th May and 2nd June, 
1906, 

5. See MacDougall, John, “Gaisge nan Gaidheal’ (1870), Sandbank, 
Argyll, pp 73-82. Further information on MacDougall is to be 
found in Maclean, Donald (1915) ‘Typographia Scoto-Gadelica’, 
Edinburgh, pp 207-210, 

6. Caol ’ic Pharutg, The old name for the narrows at Ballachulish. 
Traditionally called after a Norse pirate who lost his son while 
passing through this strait. See, Donaldson, M.E.M. ‘Wanderings 
in the Western Highlands and Islands’, (1920), Paisley pp 273- 
274. Et seq, Kilgour, W. T. “Lochaber in War and Peace’ (1908), 
Paisley, p 147. 

7, Maodatrch, An old settlement on the northern shores of Loch 
Linnhe between Kingairloch and Kilmaleu. Shown on Thomson, 
John (1824) ‘Tite Aras of Scotland’ Plate 17, part 1. Abandoned 
by 1841 but the placename survives in Druim na Maodalaich. 
See Ordnaoce Survey, ‘Oban & East Mull’ Shect 49. 1:50 000 
Landranzer Series of Great Britain. 

8. John Muacivtyre, Glengalmadale. Shcep farmer from Appin, 
aged 71 (1871 Census), One of John MacDougall’s compositions 
(in 1863) is addressed to him. Sec ‘Gaisge nan Gaidheal’, 
pp 149-143, 
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zi. 
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. Gardail, A shepherd’s cottage lying between Kingairloch and 


Loch Uisge, formerly known as Ceann na Coille, According to 
a Petition in the Minute Book of the Commissioners of Supply 
for Argyll (1744-1795) given in by Hugh Maclean of Kingairloch 
on 13 June, 1767, (page 247) no fewer than seven persons were 
drowned in attempting to cross the Gardail River. Maclean 
requested that a bridge be built — which he was told might be 
erected for £90. 

Achagavel. A settlement in the Black Glen. Latterly a shepherd's 
cottage on Laudale Estate, now abandoned. 

Ben Iadain. A curious shaped hill overlooking Loch Sunart. 
Famous in song for its numerous clear fresh springs, See 
Thornber, Iain, ‘The Gaelic Bards of Aforvern’, (1985) TGSI, 
Vol LIII, p. 55. 

Probably Hugh Mitchell, blacksmith, Kinloch Teacuis, born in 
Lismore. Aged 52 (1871 Census}, Eoghann is sometimes in 
Argyll rendered as Hugh in English. 

Torr an eidhinn, A settlement on the south shores of Loch 
Teacuis, near Barr, consisting of nine houses. Abandoned in the 
1950s and now under afforestation, 


. John MacDougall himself, His wife belonged to Barr where he 


spent some time with her family. 

The Macmillan family, according to the 1871 Census, consisted 
of Donald, aged 55, an agricultural labourer, and three sisters. 
John Mackay, shepherd, from Creich, Sutherlandshire, aged 38 
(1871 Census). 

The Garden of Eden. 

Unidentified, 

James Cameron, shepherd, aged 32, shown in the 1841 Census 
as a boarder with John Mackay in Barr House, Bom, Kilmore, 
Mull, His name does not appear in the 1871 Consus which 
would suggest that the song was written sometime before. 
Carna. A rocky island of about 400 acres lving in Sunart at the 
entrance to Loch Teacuis opprsite Batt. 

William Borthwick, Shepherd, aged 55, arignaity from Yarrew, 
Selkirkshire. Living in Mungesdail Howse near Drimnin. (1371 
Census). Both Barr and Mungasdail formed part of the Glen- 
morvern Estate at the time the sonn was written. 

Dorlin, Loch Sunart, Occupied in 1871 by Donald Macmiaster, 
described in the Census as a farmer and innkeeper, aged 43. 
There was also a school here as well as a ferry across to 
Ardnamurchan. 

John Macphail, Drumbuie, Farmer of 1,800 acres. Barn Kil- 
modan, Argyll, aged 45 (187) Census), 

Lady Gordon. Owner of Drimnin Estate and widow of Sir 
Charles Gordon, Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, A Roman Catholic who demolished the 
old Drimnin Castle to make way for a chapel — scandalising 
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the Reverend John Matleod of Fuinary who wrote in 1843, 
& FE is pardonabk to express regret that so very unnecessary 
a work of demolition should have taken place; but it is just to 
add, that, in this expression of regret, the enlightened proprietor 
of Drimnin now fully participates.” (Macleod, J. 1843. Ibid.) 
Lady Gordon was involved in evicting close on 200 people 
from her Estate making her the most unpopular landlord in 
Morvern at the time. (See letters headed ‘The Truth about Skye’ 
published in the North British Mail, 2 May, 1882 and ‘Land 
Allocation in Morvern’, Oban Times, 3 March, 1883. 

Also, Napier Commission Evidence (1884), 111, 2306, 2292). It 
is little wonder MacDougall urges the rats to call at Drimnin 
House. 

25. John Stewart, miller at Mungasdail Mill, Drimnin, Aged 63 
(1871 Census}, l 

26. Martin Cameron, Bunavullin, Drimnin. Agricultural labourer, 
aged 70. (L87f Census). 

27, Unknown. 

28. Col Charles Greenhill Gardyne, 4th of Finavon, DL and JP 
Argyll and Angus — late Coldstream Guards, Born 28 January 
1831. Kfarried Hon Amelia Anne Drummond, eldest daughter 
of 9th Viscount Strathallan. Died 25 November, 1923. Proprietor 
of Gruiline Estate, 

29. Unknown. 

30. The Laird of Carsaig at this time was a Maclean who, like 
Lady Gordon of Drimnin, was also involved in clearing people 
off the land thereby incurring the Bard’s wrath, 

31. For Belshasar’s fate see The Old Testament, Daniel, Chapter V. 


ADDENDA 


Further information on rats and their movement by satire 
in Morvern is to be found in: Stewart, Reverend Alexander, 
‘Nether Lochaber’ (1885) ‘fwixt Ben Nevis and Glencoe’, 
Edinburgh, pp 1-8: Harvie-Brown, J.A. & Buckley, T.E. 
(1892) “4 Pertebrate Putina of Argyll and the Inner Hebrides’ 
Edinburgh, pp 38-40. 

Alexander Forbes in his hook — ‘The Gaelic Names of 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Bic”, (1905) Edinburgh, pp 206-209 
cites some incantations from the neighbouring islands of 
Mull and Lismore. He alsa put forward the theory that rats 
would not live in Morvern due to the presence of goats 
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suggesting they would not infest or even appear in a house 
where one was on account of the repungent smell — a 
Statement not‘greatly favoured by the current President of 
the British Goat Society! (See ‘The Times’, Correspondence, 
24th and 29th November, 1986. Thornber v. Pennington, 
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EILEAN PHABAIDH — EACHDRAIDH, 
SGEULACHDAN, TAIBHSEARACHD AGUS 
BARDACHD 


LE AILIG MOIREASDAN, M.A, 
An 24mh là de’n dara mħios 1988 


Anns an àireamh bho dheireadh de leabhraichean Comunn 
Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis, tha mo dheagh charaid, Murchadh 
Caimbeul, a toirt iomradh laghach air Eilean Phabaidh ann 
an Caclas na Hearradh. Sin an cuspair air a bheil mise 
bruidhinn an nochd. Tha cuimhne mhath agam air a’ cheud 
turus a chaidh mi air tìr anns an eilean seo ann an eathar 
mo charaid, Tarmad Lachlainn. Ghluais sin suas ri taobh 
deagh ghàradh a rinn Domhnall Dòmhnallach do Iain 
Stiubhart agus ràinig sinn taigh a bhaird — an taigh a 
bh'aig Niall Dubh mac Choinnich no Niall Moireasdan. Bha 
e air a shuidheachadh ri taobh Amhainn bheag Lingaidh, 
direach mu choinneamh làraich da Theampull, Tiomchioll 
air an taigh bha gàraidhan agus os an cionn cròicean féidh 
agus mòran bhotul agus crogain slaman milis, Bha an taigh 
ann an sud mar a dh’fhag am Bàrd e an uair a bhàsaich e 
ann an 1882. Ann an cumadh tha Pabaidh 'na eilean cruinn. 
“Nuair a chì thu e a Beárnaraidh tha e ag éirigh an àird as 
a chuan mar pioramaid — eilean air leth maiseach a th'ann 
a Pabaidh, le thràighean geala, leoidean gorma agus beinn 
ag eirigh suas as an fhonn gu binnean biorach Beinn a 
Chàrnain. As an seo, tha sealladh air leth gloirmhoir air 
Beanntanan na Hearradh suas a h-uile ceum gu Leodhas, 
air Bearnaraidh le dha bheinn agus Tràigh gheal an Iar, air 
Eileanan beaga Caol na Hearradh, gu h-àraid Dun Arainn, 
an-Cuilthicnn, beanntanan Uibhist agus Bharraidh sios gu 
Eilean Rim. 'Nuair a dhearcas tu sios air cùl cas Phabaidh 
“far nach stadadh an trileachan” chi fhu mu do choinneamh 
Séilaidh nan rón agus mu leth cheud mile air falbh tha 
eileanan agus stallachan gorma Hiort ag eirigh mar armuinn 
air uchd a Chuain an lar, 
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Eachdraidh 

'S e na Lochiannaich a thug an t-ainm air an eilean anns 
an ochdamh iinn. Tha e dearbhadh dhuinn gu soilleir gu 
robh an creidimh criosdail air a theagaisg ann am Pabaidh 
aig an am, Tha da shean Theampull ann am Pabaidh — 
Teampull Mo-Luaig agus Teampull Mhoire. Tha a cheud 
fhear fada 'nas sinne nam fear eile agus faodaidh sinn a 
chreidsinn gu'm buinneadh e dh’an Eaglais Cheilteich 
Bhuinneadh Teampull Moire dh'an Eaglais Chaitligich bho 
thùs agus an deidh an Ath Leasachaidh tha beul athris ag 
innseadh dhuinn gu robh iad ag aoradh ann air son greis 
as a dhéidh. Tha na ballachan aig an Teampull seo anire 
mhath an àird fhathast agus chan 'eil fada bhon a 
leagar a' Chrois a bha’n àird air, Tha rud glé neonach comh- 
cheangailte ris an togail a rinneadh air an an Eaglais seo. 
An aite na clachan aig an fhonn a bhi air an leigeil as leth 
oir a cheile tha iad air a suidheachadh air an ceann. Tha 
aol nan sligean a ceangal nan clach agus tha e cho cruaidh 
agus teann agus a bha e bho chionn ceudan bliadhna. An 
déidh casg a chuir air an t-shean chreidimh ann am Pabaidh, 
cha deach eaglais Phròstanach a thogail anns an eilean idir. 
Bha aig na Pabaich a bhi an urra rì ministear na Hearradh 
a bhi tadhal anns an eilean an dràsda agus a rithis mar a 
bhitheadh feum air. Bha an t-Urr. Amhlaigh MacAmhlaigh 
as na Hearradb aon turus ann am Pabaidh apus b'fheudair 
dha cuantas sheachduinan a bhi ri port ann le for dhroch 
shìde — ach bha e toilichte fad na h-uine ag éisdeachd ri 
sgeulachdan agus òrain nam Pabach, Ann an 1829 chaidh 
Eaglais Stéite a thogail ann am Beàrnaraidh, Bha dá dhorus 
oire — dorus air son nam Beàrnarach agus dorus air son 
muinntir Phabaidh. Air Latha na Sàbaid, bha muinntir 
Phabaidh a toirt leotha eathar agus a deanamh air Croic 
Ruispeatraidh ann am Beárnaraidh. 'Nuair a ruigeadh jad 
an Tráigh bha iad a slaodadh an eathair suas ós cionn an 
láin. Bha iad an uair sin a falbh a h-uile ceum riamh chon 
an h-Eaglais Stéite, "S e fhear Mgr Tomas Nobul a Sgire 
Mhoire an Inbhir Nis a bha na Maighstir Sgoile ann am 
Pabaidh aig an èm — deagh sgoilear Gaidhlig apus bard 
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air leth math cuideachd. Bha e posda aig té a Chlann Mhic 
Leòid a Bearnaraidh. 

Bho thús bha ceithir bailtean beaga . anns an tilean mar 
Baile na Cille, Lingaidh, Baile Meadhonach agus am Baile mu 
Thuath. Le droch shide bho'n ear thuath, dh'fhalbh ire 
mhath talamh air falbh na shad gainnemhach as Pabaidh, 
Bearnaraidh agus Taobh an Iar na Hearradh mu dhtireadh 
na seachdamh linn deug, Dh'fhalbh iomradh air a Bhaile 
Mheadhonach ann a Pabaidh as cuinntaisan na h-oigh- 
reachd. Bha eileanan beaga ann an Caolas na Hearradh le 
Pabaidh mar - Grodhaidh, Lingaidh, Scarabhaidh agus 
Giliosaidh — glé fheumail air son feurachd, connadh, céilp 
agus fraoch air son tubhaidh agus ròpan. 

Bha fonn an eilein air leth tarbhach agus a chionn a 
ghrian a bhi deàrrsadh air fada an latha mhath Shamraidh, 
bha fas trom agus bras anns a bharr. Rinn na Pabaich 
deagh fheum dh’an a bharr agus fhuair Pabaidh cliú mór 
air son deanamh an uisge bheatha. ’S e sin a b'aobhar an 
sluagh a bhi air am fuadach air falbh mu mheadhon an 
naodheamh linn deug gu Ameriga, Tir Mhor na Hearradh, 
Scalpaidh, Bedrnaraidh agus eadhoin Tathaidh agus a sin 
gu Ceann. a Deas Astralia. Chan’eil ann am Pabaidh an 
diugh ach aon taigh, Gnothuich muladach! Faodair a 
chreidsinn gu robh sannt air fearann agus airgiod cuideachd 
air cul an fhuadaich mhaslach seo, 


Eachdraidh 

Air cnoc os cionn Traigh gheal Lingaidh, tha vised dhubh, 
mhor agus chan’ eil e gun eachdraidh, Bha c glé mhioseil aig 
Triathan Chlann Mhicl.eoid na Hearradh agus Dunbheagain 
roimhe 'n t-seathamh linn deug: Tha cunntas againn gún 
robh co-dhiù tri dhiubh sin tric a fuireach ann ‘m Pabaidh 
mar Calum cas reamhar Mhicleóid, Iain Borb'agus Alasdair 
Crotach: 

S e duine air leth tapaidh a bh'ann an Iain Borb. Tha 
cunntas airsan gun robh e air ceann nan Leóideach glé og 
aig cath guineach Gharbhaigh na Harlaw. anns an bliadhna 
1411; Chaidh droch lòt a dheanamh air clar aodainn le 
claidheamh neo le tuaigh. Tha e coltach nach robh obair an 
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léigh ach cearbach agus cha do shlànaich an [dt riamh. Bha 
i cOmhnuidh gié chunnartach air fosgladh, nan cuireadh 
Jain Borb spàirn mhór air féin uair ’sam bith. Cha be 
duine Jain a chaomhnadh e fein. Bha ùidh mhòr aige a bhi 
carachd agus a nochdadh cho làidir agus cho treun agus a 
bha e. *S e sin mu dheireadh a thug bas dha. 

Air an turus mu dheireadh a bha e bed ann’m Pabaidh 
dh’fheumadh e a dhol ’n sds ann am Pàdruig Moireasdan 
fear carachd a b'fheàrr ann an eilean Phabaidh. Cha robh 
Padruig idir aontach air son sin ach cha dheanamh sin 
an gnothach do Iain Borb, Dh’fheumadh iad a dhol an sas 
‘na chéile amuigh na mach. Cha robh fada gun robh an 
triath air a dhruim direach agus Padruig air 2 mhuin. Rinn 
Iain Borb spàirn chruaidh ach am faigheadh e an uachdar 
ach cha deachaigh leis. Mo thruaighe! nach ann a dh’ 
fhosgail an lòt ann an clár aodainn agus thòisich e air 
traghadh air fuil. Bha fear dh’an na gillean móra aig an 
triath a lathair: rug e air a’ bhiodaig agus shath e i asteach 
ann an corp Phàdruig. Thuit esan marbh anns a làrach, 

Dh’eubh MacLeoid “Cuiribh greim air a’ mburtair agus 
cuiribh gu bas e.” Rinn esan amach as a Chaisteal chon a 
chladaich agus ewbh a bhais as a dhéidh. Chath e e fein sios 
ameasg na creagan far an deachaidh a dhochunn gu bas. 
Chaidh birlinn luath chuir air falbh a Pabaidh a dh'iarraidh 
léigh ach mun tàinig esan bha Jain Borb marbh. Aig an àm 
bha e ‘na chleachdadh aig Clann MhicLeòid a bhi tiodh- 
lacadh nan triathan ann an I Chaluimchille, Bha an tide 
cho anabarrach dona agus nach robh iad comasach air seo 
a dheanamh. B’fheudair corp Iain Bhuirb fhosgladh agus am 
mionach a thoirt as. Chaidh am mionach a thiodhlagadh ann 
an Eilean Phabaidh, °S ann as a seo a dh’éirich a chéist “Gu 
dé prois muinntir Phabaidh?” agus ’s e am fhreagairt, “Gun 
do thiodhlacadh mionach MhicLeoid ann.” | 

Bha Dotair MacEanruig dh’an bharail gur ann -bho 
Phàdruig, an caraiche seo, a shiolaich na Moireasdanaich a 
bha airson ceudan bliadhna nan goibhnean aig MacLeòid na 
Hearradh. Tha Panaidh MacLeoid a’ creidsinn nach e 
Pàdruig Moireasdan a bha carachd ri Iain Borb. Na bharail 
san “s e a bh'ann ach Somhairle mac Thòmais, ` ai 
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Tha cuimhne mhath agam ann an laithean m’ óige gum 
by lér dhomh clár mor geal gainneamhach fhaicinn ann 
am Baile Lingaidh ann a Pabaidh. A reir beul athris nan 
daoine, bha cath cruaidh ann an seo ann an linn nan creach. 
Nis thachair còmhrag gu math guineach eadar Clann Mihic- 
Leoid agus Clann Dhómhnaill ann an Pabaidh dlúth air a 
chaisteal. Tha am bard, Niall Moireasdan neo Niall mac 
Choinnich a toirt iomradh air ann an “Oran a Chionalais” 
mar so: 

Tha e soilleir ri dhearbhadh 

Gun do mharbhadh na ceudan ann, 

Le gaoth thioram a Mhairt 

Bheireadh an áird bho’n an t-siaban ‘ad. 


Is chan iarrainn mar cheaird 

Bhi’g aireamh air lionmhorachd, 

Gu “m bu chianail am fàgail 

Tighinn am barr gun an tiodhlacadh. 


San an toiseach an coigeamh linn deug thachair an 
aimhreit mhór seo eadar Clann MhicLeoid agus Clann 
Dhòmhnaill. Bha Clann Dhómhnaill aig an àm am barr an 
neart agus bha iad sanntach air lamh an uachddir a bhi aca 
air na fineachan mun cuairt. Bha oighreachd mhór aig an 
am aig da mheur Chlann MhicLeòid mar Eadardachaolas, 
Coigeach agus Geàrrloch air Tir Mór Alba agus Leodhas, 
Na Hearadh, Uibhist a Tuath agus an t-Eilean Sgiathanach 
ann an Innse Gall. Bhris an aimhreit amach eadar na Dòmh- 
nallaich agus Clan MhicLeòid na Hearadh. °S e am glé 
mhi-fhortanach a bha seo do Chlann MhicLeòid oir cha 
robh anns an triath a bh'aca — Iain Borb — ach balach og. 
Mar sin dh'fheumadh iad Taoitear a thaghadh agus thuit an 
crann air fear Iain MacLeòid neo Iain Mi-shealabhach. Cha 
robh mòran do Chlann Mhicleòid idir toilichte airson seo. 
B'fhearr leothasan Tarmad Caol Ghéisto a bhi air an ceann 
oir dhearbh esan e féin ‘na dhuine treun agus tapaidh aig 
cath guineach Shligachain, Co dhiubh, gu toiseach mo 
sgeoil — bhris Clann Dhómhnaill astigh dh'an Eilean Sgia- 
thanach agus thug iad amach Caisteal Chamuis agus Dun 
Seathach. Chum iad oirre a h-uile ceum namh gun do mig 
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iad Sligachan. Chaidh an ruaig a chuir oirre ann a sin le 
Tarmad Caol Ghéisto. Rinn Clann Dhómhnaill a nis air na 
Hearradh. Chuir iad cath mara ann an Caolas Bheárnaraidh 
ri Clann Mhicleòid agus fhuair tad a bhuaidh. Ghlac iad na 
birlinnean aig Clann MhicLeóid agus chuir iad ceannard 
nan Leoideach gu bås. Rinn Claon Dhòmhnaill a nis air 
Pabaidh oir chual iad gu robh Iain Mi-Shealbhach, Taoitear 
nan Ledideach a’ fuireach ann an caisteal an eilein sin. Cho 
luath agus a chunnaic na Pabaich Cabhlach mhor nan 
Domhnallach air an t-shlighe chon an eilem, theich iad as 
na taighean agus rinn iad air a’ chladach ‘gan falach fhéin 
ameasg na creagan, sgorran agus uamhanan a ghabhadh 
lorg ann a sin, Tháinig na Dòmhnallaich air tir agus dh’fhag 
iad a’ chabhlach an urra ri aon duine. Ghluais iad gu grad 
suas chon nan taighean. Thug iad as a sin na bha feumail 
agus chuir iad lasadh ris a chòrr. Rinn iad air a chaisteal ach 
cha robh e furasda a thoirt amach ann a cabhaig. Bha e air 
a dheagh gheaird ach bha na Dòmhnallaich lan thoilichte 
an tide ghabhal oir cha robb e furasda do Clann Mhicleòid 
cuideachadh na biadh fhaighinn. Co-dhiubh mhothaich na 
Pabaich gu robh cabhlach nan Dòmhnallach an urra ri aon 
duine. Dh'iallaigh iad sios far an robh e: chuir iad greim 
air agus chuir iad gu bás e. Leig iad air falbh moran dh'an 
chabhlach Dhomhnallach leis an t-struth gu Druim na 
Béiste neo Tráigh Jar Eilein Bhearnaraidh. Leis a chor 
dh'imich iad gu Béarnaraidh ag iarraidh cobhair. Fhuair 
iad sin agus cha robh fada gus an robh an da bhuidheann — 
Pabaich agus Bearnaraich — air an t-slighe gu eilean Phab- 
aidh. Chaidh batal glé ghuineach a chuir an là ud ann an 
Lingaidh agus mar a tha bard Phabaidh a deanamh amach, 
chaidh moran a mharbhadh anns a” larach. Fhuair Clann 
MhicLeóid a bhuaidh agus chaidh a h-uile duine do Chlann 
Dhómhnaill a mharbhadh. Na measg bha aon bhoireannach 
a lean a fear, Jan chinnteach gum bitheadh e na cheannard 
ann an caisteal Phabaidh, 


Sgeulachdan 


Thainig fear, Aonghus Dòmhnallach, a cheilidh orm ann 
an Glaschu. Bhuineadh a dhacine do Bhearnaraidh bho this - 
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ach chaith an cuir air falbh gu Tir Mor na Hearradh ri linn 
nam fuadach, Bha Aonghus còir iomadh bliadhna ann an 
Glaschú ach mu dheireadh bha e faireachadh glé aonarach 
atin, Bha gaol mór aig air bruidhinn na Gáidhlig agus tart 
air son naidhcachdan agus sgculachdan na Hearradh. Chuir 
mise agus Aonghus cóir seachad an tide elé thoilichte cho 
fad agus a bha sinn comhla ri chéile. Sco an ire mhath, 
briathran Aonghuis. “Ma tha, Alig, 's e misc a tha smth 
dh'an bhaile mhór. Bheir e togail mhór dh'am mo chridhe 
an wait a chluinneas mi a Ghaidhlig, Bha na daom’ agamsa 
fuireach ann am Bearnaraidh aon uair agus 's ¢ Clann 
Tharmaid Dhuinn a chanadh iad riwtha. Tha càirdean 
agamsa ann a Bearnaraidh mar Clann Mbic Bhaice. Tha 
mi creidsinn gu bheil thu glé eolach air Eilcan Phabaidh. 
Bha mise naoi bliadhna, bho 1885 gu 1894, na mo bhuach- 
ail'e aig Jain Stiubhart anns an elean sin. 'S ann leis an 
Stiùbhartach a bha an t-eilean na thic. Bha mi fuireach ann 
an Taigh a Bhàird. Chan cil ceann air an diugh mur do 
chuir ma Caimbeulaich fear air, Mu “n tàinig na droch 
bhliadhnachan le gaiseadh am bhuntata, bha muinntir 
Phabuidh glé mhath air an dóigh. Bha a sluagh toilichte 
agus bhitheadh foidean aca agus abair thusa dcoch, ceòl 
agus dannsa gu leòr. Cha robh na Pabaich gun fhoghlum : 
bha då dheagh mhaighstir sgoile aca mar Armchul Mac- 
Neacail as an Eilean Sgiathanach agus am bard Tomas 
Nobul a Sgire Mhaire an Inbhir Nis, Mur a tha fios agad, 
bha bàrr anabarrach corca agus eòma a fas ann am Pabaidh 
agus bha na Pabaich deanamh an uisge bheatha ged a bha 
e air a thoirmeasg leis a lagh. Ann án irc mhaith ’s e seo bu 
chaireach gu'n deach an sluagh fhuadach as an cilean mu 
dheireadh, Bha e na chleachdadh aig na Pabaich a bhi 
tadhal Bhearnaraidh agus a falbh le harraillean gu Tobar 
leathad Ularigh agus g'a lionadh lan uisge an tobair air son 
baisteadh an uisge bheatha. Bha jad a creidsinn pu robh 
buaidh mhor aig uisge an tobair ud, 

Wis feumaidh tu a thuigsinn gu robh wsge beatha g'a 
deanamh ann an iomadh àite anns na h-eileanan an tar ach 
an uair a chaidh an obair a thoirmeasg cha robh fada gun 
do sguir sin ach ann a Pabaidh a mháin. Bha aobhar air a 
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sin gun teagamh 's am bith. Bha amharus aie na 
gcadsearan plé mhath gu robh na Pabaich ris an uisge 
bheatha ach cha robh e furasda an glacadh ris an obair. 
Rinn na Pabaich cùmhnant ri Iain mac Shomhairle am 
portair a bha eadar Bearnaraidh, Pabaidh agus Tir Mor na 
Hearradh. B’e cúmhnant, a rinn iad, seo. Bha e an urras 2° 
phortair uair 's am bith a bhitheadh na paidsearan air bòrd 
a bhala gu feumadh c a sheòl a leagail greis mhath mu'n 
ruigcadh e port ann am Poll Phabaidh, Bha sin a toirc 
rabhadh math dh'an na Pabaich airson gu cuireach iad a 
folach na politean agus na pioban uisge bheatha ann an am 
gu leór, 

Gu mi-fhortanach gu dé a thachair aon latha ach gu 'n 
tug na gaidsearan leotha bàta eile as na Hearradh agus cha 
robh fios `s am bith aig an obhnair seo air a chùmhnant a 
bha eadar na Pabaich agus am portair àbhaisteach. Mar sin, 
chaidh na Pabaich a ghlacadh gu trang a deanamh an uisge 
bheatha' Thug seo dh'an uachdaran an dearbh chothrom a 
bha dhith air agus chaidh a h-uile duine, og is sean, firionn is 
boitionn a sguabadh air falbh as an eilcan gu Scalpaidh, 
Beamaraidh agus Tir Mor na Hearradh, Cha robh air fhàgail 
ann am Pabaidh a nis ach sia teaghlaichean, Fhuair Wilftari 
Mace air neo Uilleam a’ Chaolais nis an t-eilean na thac. 
'Phachair seo ann an 1845. 

Tha aonach bhreagha ghorm ag eirigh suas bho’n chladach 
aig taobh an iar dheas Phabaidh ris an can iad Cuibhnis, Cs 
cionn sin, tha gleann beag agus da loch ann. 'S iad sin Loch 
Edal Mor agus Loch Edal Beag. 'S ann amach air na lochan 
sin a cháth na Pabaich na poitean agus gach inneal eile a 
bh'aca a deanamh an uisge bheatha, Chunnaic mise le mo 
Shuilean tri togailean cruinn anns an aite sin agus iad a dol 
sios dh'an talamh mu choig troighean a dhoimhneachd. Gu 
Iad ris an uisge bheatha. bha ceann orra air a dheanamh le 
dearbha. `s math a chlachaireachd a bh’orra. “Nuair a bha 
sgrathan agus pìosan maide. 

Chuala mise sgeulachdan gu leòr mu dheanamh an uisge 
bheatha ann am Pabaidh. Chaidh gaidsear aon uair as déigh 
boirionnach aig an robh pige lán uisge beatha “na láimh. 
‘Nuair a fhuair e cho faisg olrre agus gu’n do chuir e greim 
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oirre, leig i as am pige. Chrom an gaidsear a cheann a 
dhearbhadh Je shroin gu de a’ stùth a bha aice. Grad bhuail 
am boirionnach ¢ cho cruaidh anns a’ cheann agus gu ‘n 
deach e seachad, "Nuair a dhùisg e as a sin, cha robh sgial 
air a bhoirionnach na air pige agus mar sin cha robh 
dearbhadh 's am bith aige. Feuch thusa gu ta, cha robh an 
gaidsear cho slac: 's math a dh'aithnich e am boirinnach. 
Thug e suas i agus fhuair i tri miosan prison ann an Inbher- 
Nis. 

Aon Lurus eile tháinig gaidsear gu Pabaidh agus chunnaic 
e duine a dol mu chuairt bagh beag le pige. Cha robh ann 
ach leum as a dhéidh cho luath agus a b'urrainn dha. Gu 
dé a thachair ach gu robh gaineamhach bheo anns a bhagh. 
Bha fios math aig a Phabach air seo agus chum e mu chuairt 
oirre. Leis an aineolas rinn a gaidsear direach as a dhéidh. 
Mo thruaighe! cha robh e fada gun a dha chois a bhi 
glaiste anns a ghainemhaich bheo. Thòisich e air eubhach 
air son cobhair. Tháinig móran Phabach a làthair ach cha 
robh coltas 's am bith gu robh iad a dol a dheanamh 
oidhirp ’s am bith airson a chuideachadh. Mu dheireadh, 
thuirt iad ris gu leigeadh iad leis bàthadh mur a mionn- 
aicheadh e nach tadhaladh e air Pabaidh a rithisd agus nach 
fosgladh e a bheul mar a thachair dha an turus seo. Gheall 
e sin dhaibh agus shabhail iad e, 

Bha fear, Tarmad Caimbeul ann am Pabaidh agus an 
uair a dh'fhàg e an t-eilean chaidh e gu Cnoc Dhún ann am 
Bearnaraidh, Bhuinneadh e do Chaimbeulaich Mhoilinginis 
ann a Ceann a Tuath na Hearradh. Thaimg na gaidsearan 
mar a b'àbhaist ach an turus seo chuir iad muinntir Phab- 
aidh na for chabhaig, 'S e duine glé shedlta a bh'ann an 
Tarmad agus bha na Pabaich plé fhortanach gu robh a 
leithid a láthair aig an ám. Dh’fhalbh Tarmad agus thuair 
c greim air baraille beag agus le rop cheangail e mu dhruim 
e. Ghluais e leis suas a h-uile ceum riamh gu mullach 
Beinn a’ Chimain, Cha luath 's a chunnaic na gaidsearan e, 
rinn iad as a dhéidh. Co-dhiu rainig Tarmad cóir fath a 
thuruis rompa. Dh'fhuasgail e a rop: thog e am baraille as 
a chionn agus chath e e sios cul Phabaidh a tha cho cas mar 
a thuirt am bard Niall mac Coinnich agus nach stadadh an 
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trilleachan ann. Dh’aindheoin sin, fhuair na gaidsearan sios 
chon a chladaich agus ’s iad a bha tamailteach an déidh an 
stri air a chunnaic iad nach robh ann ach baraille falamh. 


Ma bha thu riamh ann a Pabaidh tha mi creidsinn pun do 
mhothaich thu do long bheag ann a sin. Sin long na t-Hior- 
taich. 'S mise a fhuair i. Cha tug i ach deich latha seolaidh 
eadar FitorL agus Pabaidh agus cha dona a rinn i. Bha toll 
snaidhte 'na muliach agus pìos beag maide ga dhunadh. 
Bha sgriobhte air a’ mhaide ann am beurla am facal, “open”. 
Rinn mise sin. Bha tunag bheag ann a sin agus na broinn 
tri litrichean, Bha iad fliuch ach cha robh mise fada 'g a 
tioramachadh aig a teine. Rinn mi mach a latha a chaidh a 
sgrìobhadh agus a latha a dh’fhag a long eilean Hiort. Mar 
sin bha e furasda gu leor a dheanamh amach gu de cho 
fada agus a bha i air an t-slighe, Chuir mise air falbh na 
litrichean sin gu Iain Stiubhard agus chuir esan iad gu 
Duneidean agus Dunbheagain. 


Chunnaic mise a’ cheud damh féidh a tháinig dh'an 
elean. Theub ¢ Dómhnall Chaluim 'ic Tharmaid a Beárnar- 
aidh a chuir as a chiall 'g a ruagadh bho'n Bhaile mu 
Thuath gu Baile na Cille, Thòisich Dómhnal bochd air 
tilgeadh chlachan air an dóchas gu cuireadh iad air falbh e. 
Ach feuch thusa 's ann a chuir sco barrachd feirg air an 
damh! Mu dheireadh, thòisich Dómhnall air eubhach air 
na buachailean tighinn ga chuideachadh. Rinn iad sin le na 
coin agus cha robh iadsin fada cuir air falbh a* bheathaich. 
Thug an dearbh dhamh oidhirp mhath orm féin agus shrác 
e mo bhriogais aig a’ phócaid sios chon na gluin. Tha mi 
creidsinn gu bheil e doirbh dhuit a chreidsinn gun do dh’ 
fhalbh mise aig an am sin le eithear beag da rámhach fad 
na slighe bho Pabaidh gu Boiraidh a dheanamh deise. 


Chunnaic mise cuideachd an caolas beag eadar Seilaidh 
na ron agus Pabaidh cho lan le fiodh tic agus giuthas agus 
gu faodadh tu coiseachd furasda gu leor eadar an da eilean. 
Grad thionndaidh a ghaoth agus dh'fhuadaich e fiodh air 
falbh sios gu Druim na Béisde agus Traigh Iar Eilein 
Bheàrnaraidh. Cha robh fada gus do dh'atharraich a ghaoth 
a rithis agus thill àireamh mhor dh'an fhiodh air ais gu 
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cladach Phabaidh, Rinn mise deagh fheum dhe sin oir chuir 
mi suas ceithir cheud planca fiodh. 

Nuair a chaidh an soitheach Vanstafte as a rathad Je 
droch thide ann a’ Helllsgeir, thàinig pocanan lan min 
fhlúir air tir air tráigh Phabaidh. Gu dearbha san innte a 
bha mhin mhath! Ged a bha a’ mhin #uich air an taobh 
amuigh bha i ceari gu leoir anns a mbeadhen, Abair thusa 
gu do rinm sinne feum mhath air min fluir an uair sin ann a 
Pabaidh. Chaidh daoine a Bearnaraidh 1: na h-eithraichean 
gu Heillsgcir móran thursan agus bha iad w ceannach poca 
min fuir air tastan. Abair thusa bargan!” 


TAIBHSEARACHD AGUS AN DARA SHEALLADH 


Bha na sean Ghaidheil creidsinn gu laidir ann am bocain 
agus na daoine shìth. Chan ’eil thu fada ann am Pabaidh 
nuair a chith thu mu do choinneamh Creag nan Uraisgean — 
creagan ruadh, laidir a tha ’g éirigh suas as an talamh. Tha 
Alasdair MacGhillemhicheil ag innseadh gur e beathach glé 
neonach a bha seo — leth dheth na dhuine agus an leth 
eile na ghobhar. Bha falt, fiaclan agus iongnan fada air agus 
bha e cur seachad a thide coiseachd anns na glinn agus 
streup nan creag. 

Tba Uilleam MacLeòid a Hamara anns an Eilean Sgiath- 
anach toirt iomradh na dha air Taibhsearachd ann an Eilein 
Phabaidh anns an ochdamh linn deug, Bha boireannach air 
leth pasda agus diadhaidh anns an eilean, Fionnaghuala 
NicLedid, Bha i pòsda aig Ministeir Hiort a bha fuireach 
ann a Pabaidh. Bha i féin agus nighean og amuigh as an 
taigh air oidhche bhreagha ghealaich ag amharc ait gloir 
Caolas na Hearadh, Faodaidh sinn a chreidsinn gur romh 1 
faireachduinn car coltach ri Domhnalf Ruadh Chorùna, mar 
a tha aige ann an “Oran na Séilge”: 

Ri oidhche reòta 's an larmait còmhnard 
Gun mheall, gun sgleò no gun sgóth gu h-ard, 
Na reultan bòidheach a’ clisgeadh còmhla 

'S a' ghealach ghlòrmhor “na cóta slán. 

Mar sin faotaidh sinn a chreidsinn mar a bha am boir- 
eannach cóir a faireachadh agus i sealltuinn air Caolas na 
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Hearadh laiste na ghlòir agus a clisgeadh le faileas na 
reult. Có a nochd amach as an taigh ach searbhanta Hiortach 
agus gu neònach bha i air a còmhdach le lion — aodach 
dubh. Ghluais i sios beagan mu coinneamh mar gum 
bitheadh i feuchainn ri eagal a chuir oirre agus mu dheireadh 
chaidh i a sealladh, 

Nuair a thill am boireannach còir astigh chuir i aghaidh 
air an t-searbhanta airson a mi-mhodh. Fhreagair an 
t-searbhanta nach deach i idir amach air an dorus agus 
dh’aidich na bha stigh gu robh an nighean ag innseadh na 
firinn. Glé bheag an déidh seo bhasaich an t-searbhanta le 
fiabhrus agus a chionn nach robh linn aodach geal ri lorg 
ann a Pabaidh aig an am, b' fheudair feum a dheanamh do 
lion aodach dorcha a bha ri laimh. 

Seo sgeul eile anns an dearbh leabhar, Bha Barabal nic a’ 
Phearsoin, banntrach a' mbinisteir bho dheireadh a bha 
ann a Hiort ag innseadh gu robh creideas glé neonach aig 
muinntir Phabaidh. Bha iad a creidsinn gu robh e comasach 
air iomhaigh duine fhaicinn miosan mu’n fàsadh e bochd air 
leabaidh a bhàis. Bha an iomhaigh seo coltach ris an duine 
— ann a cruth, na thuair agus eadhoin na aodach. Bha e 
cho beò agus gu leanadh e coiseachd còmhla riutha air an 
latha gheal, ghrianach aig ruamhar, cliathadh, cuir an t-sìl 
na obair air bi eile a bha aca ri dheanamh. Bha ¢ cumail air 
anns an dòigh a bha sco mar gum biodh e fanaid oirre. 
Chuir Pabach ceist air feat agus ç air leabaidh a bháis. Dh’ 
fheóraich ¢ dh'an duine bhochd wm fac e riamh jomhaigh 
fhein. Fhreagair e gu faca agus air son dearbha a chuir air a 
chuis, thuirt ¢ mar sco: “Chuir mise uair cneabailte de 
shugan orm an áite cneabailte abhaisteach a dol amach 
as an taigh. Nuair a ráinig mi an achadh. nach ann a 
choinnich.mi ri m' iomhaigh féin agus an dearbh cneabailte 
air.” Goirid an déidh seo fhuair an duine, a bha air an 
leabaidh, bas. 'S ¢ co-dhunadh gun d'thàinig muinntir 
Phabaidh gu robh an iomhaigh seo toirt dh'an duine rab- 
hadh gu robh crioch a latha faisg air, 

Bha Dómhnal! Thormoid Shaighdeir, a bha fuireach aig 
a` Phort ann an Eilean Bhearnaraidh glé mhiosail air ceilidh 
agus gu h-àraidh air sean sgeulachdan, B'àbhaist dha a bhi 
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céilidh air Uilleam mac Alasdair airson sgeulachdan an 
cilein Sgiathanaich agus Uibhist, Iain Dombnallach airson 
sgeulachdan Phabaidh agus Calum Moireasdan agus Coin- 
ncach Slbala airson Sgeulachdan Bhearnaratdh. Bha athair 
pòsda da uair agus b'i an dara bean aige Beatidh Dhòmh- 
naliach a rugadh ann am Pabaidh. Bha Domhnali ag inn- 
seadh dhomh gu robh Erskine Beveridge aig an robh 
Bhallaidh ann an Uibhist a Tuath aon turus ann a’ Pabaidh. 
Thuirt e gu fac e air an latha gheal, ghrianach ann a 
Pabaidh saighdear Gaidhealach sgeadaichte ann an éideadh 
tartain, boineid ghlinnegharaidh, osainn bhreac bhallach 
agus brògan nam bucail. Ann a bricbadh na sùil, chaidh é 
a sealladh, Dh'fhoighneachd Beveridge dh'an a chòmhlan. 
a bha láthair, am fac iad iomhaigh saighdeir. Fhreagair iad 
uile nach fhaca. “Aidh,” arsa Dómhnall,” nach neònach a 
rud a bha sud,” 


Szeul air Mólaic 


Bha mi glé eolach air Mor Ghilleasbuig mhic Dhómhnaill 
Ghilleasbuig air neo Mor Rothach, a bha tuineach ann am 
Brusta ann an Eilean Bhearnaraidh. Thachair mi rithe aon 
turus agus thuirt i, “Cha do dh'fhag mise riamh Beamaraidh 
agus rinn mi m’fhortan ann,” “Theid mi leat ann an sin,” 
fhreagair mi fein, “Rinn na caoraich feum!” 

Lean sin ccum suas an Rathad Mor agus bha Mor choir 
air son barrachd còmhraidh, Gu dearbh bha còmhradh Moir 
an còmhnuidh air leth tlachdmhor, aighearrach agus glé 
éibhinn. “An creid thu seo,” thuirt i rium, “gun do rugadh 
laogh ann am Pabaidh air a Mhò agus cha robh tarbh ann 
am Pabaidh idir?” “Cha chreid gu dearbh” arsa mi féin, 
“Baobach ort” arsa Mór, “S c fior Bhorghach gràda a tha 
annadsa. Tha an fhirinn ann! Thug iad an t-ainm Mólac 
air a laogh a chionn gun do rugadh ¢ air Mol Phabaidh 's an 
le mo shi-shith seanair, Iain Caimbeul bodach ann am 
Pabaidh agus an déidh sin ann am Bearnaraidh, a bha a bho, 
Tha slochd Modlaic ann am Bearnaraidh thathast — crodh 
math) 

An do chual thu riamh mu dheighinn “glaisein” Chaluim 
mhic Ghilleasbuig? B' eòlach do sheanair Calum Moireasdan 
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ann am Brusda orra.” “Chual mi mu dheighinn na “glaisein” 
agus Mòlaic gun teagamh ’s am bith “nuair a bha mi og ach 
chan’eil mi toirt creideas sam bith dha sin an diugh,” arsa 
mise. “Cha ’eil thu g ’a chreidsinn! O mar a tha fhoghlum 
air do chuir air bhóil! Cha chreid thu rud 's am bith an 
diugh,” fhreagair Mor, “A Mhor, chan ’eil daoine a toirt aite 
aon uair do shean sgeulachdan dh’an t-seórsa sin an diugh. 
'S e saoghal eile a th'ann an diugh” arsa mise. “Chan e idir,” 
arsa Mor, “agus chan ann a dol na “s fheárr a tha e dol! 
Cuiridh mi ceist eile ort ach am faic mi an creid thu i sin.” 
“Lean ort, a Mhor,” fhreagair mi fein. “Mata” arsa Mor, “bha 
tear, Calum Caimbeul, seanair Fhionnlaigh Chaimbeil a bha 
fuireach air an’ Mhachaire ud shuas aon turus a coimhead air 
Caolas na Hearradh agus chunnaic e Tarbh agus coig mairt 
ag éirigh suas as a’ mhuir. B” eadar dha falbh na chruaidh 
leum sios chon a bhó ruadh aige agus sgrath a chuir air a 
druim oir neo bha i air falbh gu muir cómhla ris an tarbh.” 
“Ged a tha an sgeul seo glé dhoirbh a creidsinn” arsa mi 
fein, “tha i a cOrdadh rium glé mhath, Sin thu fein a Mhor!” 
“Nach do rinn mi an gnothaich ort a nis! Feuch gu cuir thu 
sud ann an leabhar,” fhreagair Mor, “Ma's urrainn dhomh 
idir,” arsa mi fein, “ni mi sin.” 


BARDACHD 


Ann an ‘Oran a’ Chianalais’ tha am Bard Niall Moireasdan 
toirt dhuinn an earran seo: 
Chuireadh roimhe Ban Ledidach, 
Air fògradh dha 'n áite seo, 
Rinn i luinneag is crónan 
Chuir air doigh ann am bardachd dhuinn. 


Bhiodh i 'g gcarann a cluasan, 
Iomadh uair ’s cha bu nàir dhi e, 
'G elsdeachd gairich a chuain 
Bha cho cruaidh ris na tairneanaich. 
S c cheisd có a bha anns a Bhan Ledidach? Tha cuid a 


deanamh amach gur e a bhanabhard, Mairi Nighean Alasdair 
Ruaidh, tha am Bard a ciallachadh agus gu bheil seo a 
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toirt dearbhadh gu robh i fuireach ann am Pabaidh comhla 
ri àirdean. Bha dluth chàirdean aice gun teagamh 's am 
bith anns an eilean ach chan'eil e a’ dearbhadh gu robh ia 
fuireach ann, Bu phiuthar Mairi do Niall mac Alasdair 
Ruaidh, fear ionad a bh’aig MacLedid agus a chaidh a 
ghlacadh aig Cath Coire na Creiche amns an Eilean Sgiath- 
anach. Bha mac aig Niall air an robh Tarmad, a rinneadh 
na stiubhart air Hiort ach bha e fuireach ann am Baile na 
Cille ann am Pabaidh. Bha mac Tharmaid seo d'am b' ainm 
Alasdair Ruadh cuideachd na stiubhart air Hiort agus a 
tuineach anns an dearbh áite. Bha mac aigesan Ruairidh a 
bha na ghreighear aig fear Bhearnaraidh, Rud glé neonach 
ann an earrain a’ bhaird, tha e a radha gu deachaidh i air 
fégradh ann. Ma tha sin fior, cha robh a bhanabhard ann 
le làn thoill fein. Chan’eil i toirt iomradh 's am bith cho fada 
agus tha sinn fiosrach air a cairdean na bardachd ach tha i 
toirt gu leóir iomradh air Sir Tarmad MarLeóid a bha 
fuireach ann am Bearnaraidh agus eadhoin a bhean agus a 
mhac. Tha i cuideachd toirt iomradh air an dachaigh agus 
cunntas glé iomraiteach air an armachd a bhann, na 
féisdean agus gach subhachdas. Tha beul aithris ann am 
Beàrnaraidh ag innseadh dhuinn gu robh taigh beag aig 
Mairi ri taobh Taigh Bhearnaraidh agus tha lorg air fonn an 
taighe sin chon an latha diugh. Gabhaidh e creidsinn cuid- 
eachd gu robh Mairi gu tric a tadhal air a càirdean ann an 
eilean Phabaidh. 

Tha Niall Moireasdan cuideachd a toirt jomradh glé 
thailneach air am bhuntata. Sco am bard a’ molladh am 
bhuntata: 


'S bochd a ghaoir anns an duthaich, 
Aig clann dhaoine 'g a d'ionndrainn, 
O thainig plaigh anns an uir 

A rinn t-fhogradh 


Thar gach seorsa bhiodh aca 

Bu tu ’n por san robh taice, 

Do gach aon nach robh pailt 
Ann an storas 
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Tha am bard a leantuinn air ag innseadh a' call a rina 
gàiseadh am bhuntata: 
Dh’ fhag an sluagh air dhroch bhlas thu, 
Mar an gual ann an dreach thu, 
'S tu cho cruaidh ris na clachan 
Fodh do chomhdach 


Tha'n gruaidhean air scacadh 
"5 an aodainn air cartadh, 
Le gainne 's le acras 

(a Vionndrainn 


Aig maorach a’ chladaich 
Air a fàgail cho laga, 
Ts nach éirich iad ceart 
Aira ghluinnean, 
Rinn Niall deagh orain eile a bharrachd air iad seo, mar 
Oran Taigh Easaidh, Oran Cliù Iain Ghobha na Hearradh 
agus Oran Caisteal Alit an t-Siucair. 


Ruairidh Dòmhnallach 

Bha Mor nighean a” bhàird posda aig Dòmhnall Dòmh- 
nallach-neo Dómhnall mòr Cul na h-Airde, Bha triuir ghill- 
ean aca aig an robh uidh mhor do bhardachd. B'iad sin 
Dòmhnall, Niall agus Ruairidh. Seo oran eibhinn a rinn 
Ruairidh air “Brogan MhicGhrigoir”. Bha Alasdair Ailpein 
MhicGhrigoir glé dhéidheil air a bhi trusadh na Gaidbeal- 
tachd agus a tarruinn dhealbhanan. Bha e am Pabaidh air 
latha teth. Ghluais e suas Lingaidh agus bha i cho fior 
bhlàth agus gu b'fheudair dha a bhrògan a chuir dheth agus 
dh’fhag e iad anns an fhraoch. Ràinig e mullach Beinn 2’ 
Chàrnain agus abair thusa gu faigheadh e dealbhanan ann 
a sin agus e ag amharc air seallaidhean gloirmhoir-air beann- 
tanan na Hearadh agus Leodhais — air tráigh għeal ghain- 
eamhach Bhearnaraidh air Spùir agus Boiraidh air beann- 
tanan Urbhist .— air Hiort agus Seilaidh na rón. Rinn 
Alasdair [eum mhath ann a sin mun do thill c sios chon a' 
chladaich. Dh'aindeoin a h-uile dichioll dh’ fhaillinich air 
na brògan a lorg, Rinn Ruairidh còir òran eibhinn air 
tubaist MhieGriogaoir anns na briathran a leanas, 
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Air Fonn. 
Gur muladach mise, etc. 


Gur muladach mise ’s mi so gun duin’ idir 

Gur muladach mise ’s mi so mar a tha, 

'S mi sior dheanamh òran an diugh dh’ an na brogan 
Bha corr agus bliadhna ’s a mhòintich a cnámh. 


Chuala gach fine mu bhrogan MhicGriogoir 

A chaill e 's an fhireach ’s e `g imeachd an àird, 

'S i Cairistion’ agus Dómhnall a fhuair iad ’s a mhòintich 
Bha toll air an t-sròin ac 's gun oirleach dhiubh slan. 


Na brogan a bha ainmeal bha páirt do dhath dearg dhiubh 
'S am bonn an deagh lalbh asd’ air searg ris an lar 

'N am biodh agam camera pun tarruing an dealbh dhmbh 
'S gun cuirinn air falbh “ad air son ainm a thoirt dha, 


MacGrigoit bha uailleil a direadh a chruadhlaich, 
Le bhag air a ghual!ain *s e suabadh a lamh. 

Cha b'fhada gu'n thill e 'sna brogan a dhi air 

'S gun dh'fhàg e na h-iongan an Lingaidh a sás. 


Gun d'thàinig ẹ dhachaidh 's a Icine fo achlais 
Gun bhrògan mu chasan is fhallus gu lar 

Bha duil gur e manadh a dh’cirich ’s an talamh 
’S gach cu: bha ’s an bhaile ri glagan mu shail. 


Gur tusa bha brónach nuair chaill thu do bhrogan 

'S thubhairt thu ri Dómhnall gur neonach mar bha, 

“Cha d'ionndrainn mi riamh “ad 's mi spaiadh na fiadh ann 
Nuair chaidh mi “g an iarraidh gun sgial air na dha.” 


Gur tusa bha tùrsach a fagai! na duthcha 

Do chasan ’s iad ruisgte 's gun suil riut gu bráth 

Bha sruth bho do shuilean mar bha thu ’g 'n ionndrainn 
’s bha mise anns a duil gum biodh cuirt anns an ait. 


Chan fhaca mi brégan idir do'n t-seòrsa 

Mar robh iad air Noah bha cómhnuidh ’s an Airc 

'S air m'fhacal bu chóir ‘n cuir ’m Paipeir an Obain 

'S bhiodh eachdraidh mhòr orr’ “m as a bed ’n luchd ceaird. 
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Ma chluinn Caiptein Stiubhard gu'n dh'fhuaireas co-dhiù “ad 
Gu’m bi e cho diumbach mur cum sinn “ad dhà, 

Chan fhaiceadh tu’n taobh-sa an leithid am butha 

Bha fasan ur orr’ *s iad duinte gu °m bàrr. 


Ged shiubhladh tu'n rìoghachd chan fhaiceadh tu tri dhiubh 
Brògan cho grinn riuthe le spìc fo “n a t-sàil, 

’S na robh iad an Lunainn “s an cuir ann an cumadh 

Gu faigheadb iad urram no’n cuir ann a “pawn”. 


Chan ’eil griasaiche bed ' diugh dheanamh an seòrsa 

"Na chuireadh air dóigh ’ad cho bòidheach mu’n t-såil 

Tha bonn fon a bhróig ud nach ceannaicheadh an t-ór dhuit 
Aite na “corns” air an t-sròn aic’ ’n aird. 


Tha mi glé fhada an comain mo dheagh chairdean 
Huisdean Baran agus an Dotair Urr. Ruairidh MacLeóid 
airson am fios agus am bardachd a leanas. 

Bha Tómas Nobul na mhaighstir-sgoile Gaidhlig ann am 
Pabaidh. Bhuineadh e do Sgire Mhoire an Inbhirnis — duine 
glic, cùramach agus bàrd math. Bha facal ann am Beárnar- 
aidh “Cho glic ri Tòmas Nobul a bha ann am ` Pabaidh”. 
Phòs e Catriona NicLeòid a Beàrnaraidh agus bha mac aca, 
Anndra. Rugair esan ann am Pabaidh anns a’ bhhadhna 
1832 agus chuir e seachad a laithean ‘na bhalach anns an 
dearbh eilean. Nuair a bha e ach deich bhadhna dh’ aois, 
chaidh a chuir gu Sgoile Innis a’ Bharaidh an Seire Mhoire 
far an do dh’ ionnsaich e na Laidinn, Nuair a dh’ fhàs € 
suas, bha & aon uair aig comanachadh aig Tairbeart na 
Hearadh. Dhirich e suas beinn àraidh agus chunnaic è 
sealladh pos math a deas de eilein àraich, Ghluais seo e 
cho mór agus gun do chuir ¢ ri cheile na faclan seo ann am 
bàrdachd, toirt seachad cliù an eilein agus an sluagh a bha 
tàmh ann ri linn òigridh. 


Nuair dhireas mi suas air gualainn beinne 

‘sa chi mi n tæilean an iar, 

cuid dheth tha ban ’s an tráigh cho soilleir 
"sg e ard mar chunnaic mi riamh — 

bheir sealladh de thir gu m' inntinn mulad 
's mo chuimhn’ a dh’ iomadach bliadhn’ 
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do dh’ eilean nan òb 's nan òigridh shona 
’s nan còmhlan furanach, fial. 

Bha Anndra Nobul ‘na shearmonaiche comasach agus ‘na 
bhàrd comasach cuideachd. Bha e ag obair mar mhaighstir- 
sgoile agus an deidh sin mar mhisionaraidh anns an Eilcan 
Sgiathanach. Chaochan e an Gleann Dail anns a’ bhliadhna 
1899, 'S e chuir ri cheile an laoidh “Maighstir Féin” a bha 
cho miosail anns na laithean a dh’ fhalbh. 


MALGHSTIR FEIN 
Anndra Nobul 
Thug mi beum air Maighstir Féin, 
Air cuid de 'ghné ’s de 'lubaireachd, 
Is thuirt e féin anns an uair, 
“Gur math a fhuair thu smùid thoirt air, 
Oir is tearc iad anns an tìr 
A thigeadh leinn sa chùiltearachd, 
A thuig a’ chuis cho math riut féin, 
'S gur éiginn gum bi cliù agad.” 
Ciod a ni mi ris a’ phlàigh 
A shàraich mi sna dòighean ud? 
Oir chan eil car théid mi 'na cheann 
Nach cuir e nall a chróigean ann, 
Ag iarraidh gus mo thogail suas 
Air binnein uaill is móralachd, 
Is ged a thetchinn a’ chuain 
Bi 'ghuth gu h-uaigneach cómhla rium, 


'S iomadh cota leis an tig e, 

N icmadh riochd, is uaireannan 
Bidh coltas irioslachd is bròin 

Mart fhallaing mhór ga chuartachadh: 
Co as diblidh ris an lår 

Na fleasgach ard an uabhrachais 

A chum gun saoil rad gur e gras 

A rinn che tàireil suarach e. 
Leanaidh Féin mi féin is cach 

Gu dana nuair nach smuaintich sinn, 
Tha cuid bheir aire dha ’na thrath 
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'S nach bochd do chach cho suaicheant’ e; 
Cuid eile leigeas e cho àrd 

'S gu mothaich cach gu ghuaillean dha, 
Ach bidh e cinnteach anns an t-stráic 

Far a bheil gràs a’ buadhachadh. - 


Nuair a ghairmear mi gu ùrnaigh 

S diùid a theid mi dh’ àicheadh siud, 
Is Maighstir Féin ag radha rium, 
“Na leirig ann gad nàrachadh, 

S mura saoil thu gun téid leat 

'S gun taitinn thu ri cach le siud; 
Fuinch as mun chaill thu “m beachd 
A dhaltraim jad mu thràth umad,” 


Ged a thachradh e aig am 

Gun rachainn ann nuair dh’iarrt orm, 
Gum bi e ‘frithealadh mo bheòil 

A dh'fhiach an cord mo bhriathran ris; 
Ach gun córdadh iad ri cach, 

‘Se stud gu h-araid iarratas, 

Gir bidh e *g iarraidh mar a dhuais 
Gum biodh an sluagh leam riaraichte. 


Mura faigh mi briathran béil 

Bidh Maighstir Féin an gruaimean rium, 
Bidh e pam chàineadh ’s their e rium 

Gur fear gun tur gun tuairmeas mi, 

Their e gun d’ mhill mi air a chliù 

*§ gun d'rinn mi 'chúis gun bhuannachd dha: 
Oir nuair a shaoil leis bhith gu h-àrd, 

Gur ann a dh'fhág mi suarach e. 


Ged a gheibhinn ann an úrnaigh 
Urachadh is blathachadh, 

Gun tig am fear ud air mo chil 

A thagairt cliù 'na phairtcachadh; 
‘Se ‘chleasachd ud a dh' fhàg mi caol 
'S a'm aonar mar as àbhaist dhomh, 
Matghstir Déan bhith `g iarraidh lòin 
Air rud nach còrd a nàdar ris. 
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Chan urrainn mi a chur air falbh 
Oir tha e ‘sealg a-ghnàth orm, 

'S ann as déin” e air mo thòir 

Mar ’s motha bheir mi thamailt dha; 
Bha mi ’n dúil gun d’ruith e ’n cúil 
Nan ruisginn a chuid amhailtean, 
Ach fear cho féineil ri Mi Féin 

Cha ghabh ratreut ged chaininn e. 


Ma bheir thu dad don phoball choir 
Gur neònach leam mur fiach e riut, 
Ag iarraidh trompaid chur an aird 
Gu’n cluinneadh cach do dhéanadas; 
Chan fhaic e paight’ e féin gu brath 
Nas páirteach bhitheas diomhair e, 
Ach cuir os àird a chúis mar bha, 

'S bidh fear gun náir” a’ biadhadh air. 


Nuair bhios Maighstir Féin gu h-ard 

S a gheibh e ’n t-àit’ as uachdraiche, 
'Se “n ath ni air an toir e lamh 

Gun cuirear cach an suarachas; 

Eagal air gun caill e féin 

A’ mheudachd ud a bhuannaich e; 

'S chan fhaic e fear am measg nan ceud 
Cho deas ris fein ’s cho uasal ris. 


'S ann tha ’chail aig Maighstir Féin 

'S an goile geur tha iarrtasach; 

Ni e féisd air na bheil ann, 

'S rud nach ell ann gum biadh e air; 
“S o nach d'fhuair e riamh a shàth 

De lòn na dh'fhàg e riaraichte, 

Se “Tabhair, tabhair,” their e ghnath 
'S a bheul gun tamh a’ miannachadh. 


Thug mi beum air Maighstir Féin, 
'S cha déan c féin ach gàire ris, 
Ach abradh cach ris nach eil ann 
Ach slaighteire gun naire dheth, 


Fb 
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Siud an aimhreit air a bonn 

'S a chompanach an t-Ardan leis, 

'S mur tig a” charraid as a’ chùirt, 
Cha bhuin an cliù don chàraid ud. 


Ach 's lionmhor luchd an leisgeil ann 
Tha teann ris ann am bràithreachas, 
Maighstir Foirmeil, Maighstir Proiseil, 
'S Maighstir Mór nan Talantan; 

Bean ri aon dhiubh 's bidh an cómhlan 
Còmhla dol an sas annad, 


‘S am fear bheir fasgadh dhaibh le *dedin 


Cha chord ris bhith gan sàrachadh. 


Bidh Maighstir Proiseil air a thoir 

A’ cur air dhóigh gu h-uaigneach dha 
Gur duine taitneach e do chàch 

'S na h-uile ait’ an cualas e; 

Bidh Maighstir Foirmeil air a chú] 

Ag ionnsachadh gu guanach dha 
Gach dúigh as feárr le “n dèan e 'chúis 
A chosnadh cliù le “bhuadhan dha. 


Ma thogas Talaniach a cheann, 

'S nach bi dad ann a chóirdeas c, 

Chan fhaic thu saighdear anns a’ champ 
As gealltaich air bhith mór na e; 

Mura cluinn e gum bi cach 

Ga chur an áird cha chord e ris, 

'Se fear a chuireas gaoth ’na mhàl 

As feárr leis a bhith còmhla ris. 


’S iomadh car tha ’m Maighstir Féin 
Nach cuir mi “n céil an dràsda dhuibh, 
Tha cuid a dhéanadh dheth mi-fheum 
Nach fhac’ an creutair graineil ud, 

Tha `g éisdeachd ris le ’bhrionnal baoth, 
A’ saoilsinn air nach namhaid e; 

S chan iongnadh ged a bhiodh e shuas 
Air cnoc na h-uaill a’ sraid-imeachd, 
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'S iomadh neach do ’n d'rinn e call 
Tha teann ris ann am bráithreachas 
A tha ga altram anns gach am 

'S a” sealltainn air gu fàbharach, 

A tha toirt fasgaidh dha le deóin 

A’ cumail lòin is àraich ris, 

Bithidh siud do chach gun fheum, 

Ni Maighstir Féin dhiubh fàsaichean. 


Nuair a bha mi gu co-dhùnadh, 

Bha mi ’n dùil bhon chain mi e, 

Gun rachadh c ann an cúil 

'S nach cluinninn dùrd gu brath atge, 
Ach dh’éirich é le neart as úr, 

As iarraidh cliù is àrdachadh. 

'S tha Maighstir Féin an déidh pach cùis 
A’ leantainn rium ’s cha nar leis ¢. 


"S olc a’ ghràisg tha riut a’ steup 

Ts eucorach an comhlan iad, 

Tha feum aig gras bhith air an stiúir 
Gu cumail cùisean dòigheil dhuibh; 

Ns ged bhiodh tomhais de siud ann, 
Bidh campar ri do bheò agad 

Gu'n teid am bàthadh sa Mhuir Ruadh 
"S gach gineal thruagh den t-seòrs’ aca. 


Cum an t-acras air an comhaaidh, 
Siud an dòigh gu shàrachadh, 

'S biodh an aimhreit air a bonn, 

'S bidh gamhlasach mar namhaid dha; 
Ach o nach dèan thu siud dhiot féin, 
Cha gheill e dhut ’s chan fhàg e thu, 
Ach bidh ag iarraidh nuas bho nèamh 
Na cheusas e gu’m bàsaich e, 


Tha mi fada an comain Dómhnall Mac 'Hlip, bard a 
Eilean Bhearnaraidh air son an oran a leanas, Bha Dòmh- 
nall greis 'na bhuachaille an am Pabaidh ri linn a” chogaidh 
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mu dheireadh. Buinidh Dómhnall do Chlann Mhic Phaice 
agus tha am bard Niall Moireasdain toirt iomradh air 
Seònaid Nic Phaice, té dh’ an treubh ann am Pabaidh ann 
an “Oran an Fagail”. 'S e cuspair an orain aig Dómhnall 
cóir Uamha Minc an t-Sranaich, murtair a mharbh leanabh 
ann a chreathall ann am Pabaidh suas ri ceud gu leth 
bliadhna air ais. 


AIG UAIMH# MHIC AN T-SRONAICH 
Ann am Pabaigh 
“Am fac’ thu uamha Mhic an t-Sronaich?” 
B’e sud a’ cheist chuir Dómhnall Mor rium 
“Chan fhac le cinnt’ fiu 's aon dalladh, 
Cha b’ fhics leam riamh gu’n robh e ’m Pabaigh.” 


Cha robh cho còirdte riamh ’s a’ chruinne, 

Ri Dòmhnall Mór, 's mi fhein, is ‘Cruinneag * 
'S rinn sinn pu tuath, air Loch h-Eadal, 

Far am bheil gach picb is feadan 

Am falach, le poit-dhubh na braiceadh, 

A bh’ aig na gridairesa am Pabaigh, 

Ach nan robh Sréndef beò, s e'm apus, 

Cha bhiodh da Dhòmhnall còir cho braiseil, 
S mor an crith a bhitheadh 's na glùinean, 
Ged bha gunna againn, is cú leis, 


Mu dheireadh rainig sinn an Jarach, 
Far an robh uamh’ an duine ghràineil, 
Fior tholl fuar, gu doilleir, dùmhail, 

Le smodal fraoich, sgaoilt’ air a h-ùrlar. 


Dir eigh Domhnall Mór, “mo chreach ’s mo dhunaidh, 
Nach e 'm fraoch a dh'fhalbh o ’n uiridh, 

Ach ni mi suas i mar a bha i, 

Mus tig luchd-siubhail dhan an dite.” 


Nuair rinn sinn suas leabaidh a’ mhurtair, 
Mar a bha iaig an trusdar, 

Sheall e orm le sùil pun naire, 

AS rinn sinn le cheile, lasgan gaire. 

"A favourite Pabbay batch 


SGEULACHDAN A GLEANN EILCHEAG 
Le DONNGHADH Mac MHATHAIN 


Air an 25mh lá de ‘n Mhart, 1988 


Dha sgeulaiche rugadh ’s a thogadh an Cinn t-Saile ’s aig 
a bheil càirdcas mór do Chlann Mhic Rath, cha bhiodh g 
iongantach ged a bhiodh a mhór chuid de chuid sgeulan mu 
dhéidhinn daoine den fhine sin a tha glé aosda agus ainmeil 
anns an duthaich a tha seo. 

"Se fear a bha glé ainmeil ’na latha agus a tháinig a-nuas 
ann an eachdraidh gus an diugh fhéin ’se Donnchadh Mór 
Mac Rath, an dara mac aig Alasdair Mac Rath, a rugadh 
anns a’ bhliadhna sia ceud agus tri fichead ’s a cóig, ann an 
Achadh nan Gitran, ann an Gleann Seile. ‘Se duine air leth 
laidir a bha ann agus lean an t-ainm Donnchadh Mor 
Laidir fad a bheatha e. 

'Se duine meadhonach beairteach a bha “na athair agus 
bha meall chrodh aige ann an Gleann Seile, agus a bharrachd 
air a sin bha Gleanna Cuaich aige air mal bho uachdaran 
Gleanna Garadh, Leis gu robh aca ri bhith deanamh móran 
siubhal le crodh anns gach áite agus airson astaran fada, 
sheasadh Donnchadh Mór agus a bhráthair moran cruadal. 
agus bha iad cuideachd air leth math air sealg. 

A cheud iomradh a tha againn air tapachd Dhonnchaidh 
Mhóir. ‘se tu,mchioll air turus a rinn e le mháthair ruig 
Inbhir Lochaidh Je im agus càise a bha iad a dol a chreic 
as taigh-bainne Ghlinne Cuaich. Bha iad a’ giùlain a bheair- 
teas a bh'ann a seo air muin eich agus nuair a chreic iad 
an cuid air pris mhath dh'iarr Donnchadh Mór pris currachd, 
a bha e airson a cheannach, air a mháthair. Dhiùlt i sco a 
thoir dha agus cha do chord seo cus ri Donnchadh Mór. 
Nuair a bha iad a'tilleadh dhachaidh bha e fuireach criomag 
air dheireadh ’s gun e bruidhinn ri mháthair idir. 

Co-dhiùbh, nuair a bha iad a-nuas taobh dorch, aonar- 
anach Loch Arcaig, leum dòrlach mheairlich a-mach orra 
agus shlaod iad màthair Dhonnchaidh dhe mullach an eich, 
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agus thug iad bhuaithe a h-uile sgillinn a choisinn iad air 
an turus. Bharrachd air a sin spion fear dhiubh bráiste 
bòidheach a bha aice “na broilleach a’ cumail a breacan 
teann rithe. Ged a bha i duilich a’ call an airgiod, 'sann a 
bha i air leth duilich a’ call a’ bhraiste airgiod a bha “na 
sinnsearachd airson iomadach bliadhna. Cho fad 's a bha 
seo a’ dol air adhart, cha tug Donnchadh Mór seachad 
cuideachadh ‘sam bith leis cho mì-thoilichte 's a bha e le 
mhàthair a dhol a dhiùltadh airgiod na currachd dha. 

Smuainich i aw doigh air Donnchadh a chur an greim 
agus thuirt i ri fear dhe na meairlich gu robh aon phios 
eile airgiod ake air falach agus gun toireadh i seo dha nan 
tigeadh e null agus stiall math a thoirt dhan a’ ghille mhór 
gun fheum nach tàinig gu cobhair a mhàthair, Dh'aontaich 
am mẹairleach ris a sco agus nuair a fhuair é am plos airgid 
chaidh e null agus tharraing e stiall ’sa’ pheirceall air 
Donnchadh, ach ma tharraing, fhuair e té air ais a chuir 
air a dhroma-direach e. Chan e mhàin sin ach gun do rmn 
e sin air a h-uile duine dhiubh aon uair 's gun do ghabh e 
fearg cheart. Thug e an uairsin air ais bhuatha a h-uile 
sgillinn a ghoid tad agus braiste a mhathair agus chim iad 
orra an uairsin dhachaidh gu Achadh nan Giùran, ’s dh'fhàg 
iad na meairlich ‘nan laighe far a robh iad. Cha robh 
Donnchadh ach fhathast glé og nuair a thachair seo. 

Bha e uair eile a” dol air turus a-null a Loch Abar a 
choimhead air piuthar mathar dha a bha pósda ann an 
dúthaich sin. Nuair a chaidh e thairis air abhainn Garraidh 
Nuallach ghabh e null bealach Coire an t-Sagart agus a- 
staigh a Loch Abar. 

Anmoch feasgar ann an àite gle aonarach tháinig e pu 
taigh araidh agus smuainich e gun jarradh e fuireadh na 
h-oidhche ann. Chaidh e staigh dhan taigh agus bha seann 
chailleach "na suidhe ri taobh an teine ’ga garadh fhein. Cha 
tug i failt sam bith dha Donnchadh agus thuirt i ris a dhol 
a dh'àite eile airson aite fuireach. Leis an oidhche bhith 
tighinn dlúth agus an t-àite bhith cho uaigneach dhiùlt 
Donnchadh falbh. 

Nuair a bha an dithis a’ trod, có tháinig a-staigh bho 
buachailleachd spreidh ach nighean na caillich. 'Se nighean 
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mhór laidir a bha innte ’s nuair a chuala i dé bhair 
tachairt, thug i lamh air Donnchadh airsoa a thilgeil a-mach. 
Leag iad air gleachd agus bha an nighean cho tapaidh agus 
gu robh Donnchadh toilichte gu leór nuair a rinn iad 
còrdadh agus fhuair e cuireadh fuireach bhuapa, 

Nuair a chuir e dheth a bhrògan ‘dol a laighe 'sann a 
dh'aithnich a’ chailleach le meud órdapan a chuid choise 
gu feumadh e bhith gur e mac a piuthar a bba aca, is fhuair 
e nuairsin fàilte gu leòr. 

Anns a’ mhadainn dh’éirich a’ nighean airson dol a 
bhuachaillcachd na spréidh, ach thill i staigh gu cabhagach 
a dh'innse gu robh meall féidh air a thighinn ‘nam measg. 
Chaidh Donnchadh a-mach agus mharbh e dha dhe na 
féidh 's dh'fhàg e sco aca. 

Rinn e nuairsin air tilleadh dhachaidh iy nuair a tháinig 
e air ais gu Abhainn Garraidh Nuallach bha an uairsin 
móran wisge innle. Dh’fhaighnichd o dhe fcar a thachair ris 
a robh e treagurrach dol a-null air an abhainn aig an am. 
Chan fhaca Donnchadh an duine sco riamh roimhe ach 
'sann a thachair gun e co-dhalta dha mhathair a bha ann 
ris an canadh iad Dùghall Dómhnallach. Thug e chreidsinn 
air Donnchadh gu robh e sàbhailte gu leùr a dhol a-null 
agus cha mhór nach robh Donnchadh air a bháthadh. Rinn 
e an mothaich air an taobh eile a ruigsinn atr éiginn *s cha 
mhór nach deach na brogan Gaidheslach a bha air a chasan 
- a splonadh dheth anns an tail. 

Bliadhnaichean an déidh seo thachairt, tháinig co-dhalta 
a mháthair air turus do Achadh nan Giùran. Nuair a bha e 
nuas © Torr Laoiseach thachair e ri Donnchadh ’s e °g 
iasgach air Abhainn Seile. Dh’fhaighnichd e càite robh 
an taigh aig Alasdair Mac Rath, Achadh nan Giùran agus 
sheall Donnchadh e dha air an taobh eile an abhainn. Thug 
e an uairsin air dol a-null ach leis an tuil a bha innte chaill 
e a chasan, agus mur nach do leum Donnchadh a-mach “na 
chobhair bha e air a bhith air a bháthadh. ‘Sann an uairsin 
a dh'aithnich Donnchadh gur e seo am fear a chuir cearr 
e aig Garraidh Nuallach. | 

Dh'fhuirich án Dómhnallach laithean ann a sin, ach an 
latha bha e falbh thug athair Dhonnchaidh, a bha na dhuine 
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gu math crosd, làmh air leis a” bhata agus thuirt e ris mar 
seo: 


“Nan robh `n gille agamsa air a bháthadh an latha chuir 
thu cearr e aig Abhainn Garraidh Nuallach, cha bhiodh 
e beò airson thusa a shàbhaladh a Abhainn Seile, agus 
cum cuimhne air sin.” | 


Bha nise Donnchadh Mór aig am dhe bheatha gu robh 
e an treun a neart, agus bha an t-ainm aige air a dhol fada 
's farsaing, is gun do chuir Uilleam Iarla Siophort teach- 
daireachd e a thighinn air a bheulaibh gu Caisteal Bhrathainn 
gus gu faiceadh e fhéin de cho tapaidh ’s a bha e. 

Nuair a rainig Donnchadh an caisteal bha e air a chur 
a-staigh ann an seòmar as an tugadh a h-uile cromag 
àirneis. An uairsin tháinig an t-Iarla a-staigh dhan t-seòmar 
le claidheamh 'na Rimh, is dh’éigh e ri Donnchadh a 
dhéanamh air a shon fhéin neo gun cailleadh e a cheann. 

Cha robh sion anns an t-seOmar air am beireadh Donn- 
chadh airson e fhéin a shàbhaladh, ach thachair dha cu- 
seilg leis an Iarla a bhith ’na laighe air an lar, agus rug 
Donnchadh air a chasan deiridh is bhuail e an t-Iarla, sgailc 
mhath leis a chu, is leag e e. Agus fhuair e an uairsin a 
chlaidhcamh a thoirt far an Iarla, 

Chunnaig an t-larla an uairsin cho tapaidh 's a bha 
Donnchadh 'san dòigh a ghabh e airson è fhéin a glJeidheadh 
18 rinn ë caiptein-freiceadan dhe ann an Cmm t-Saile. Bha 
aig an am sin móran crodh ‘gan call is feadhainn a' tighinn 
a Gleanna Garadh is Loch Abar a thogail creach. 

Bha Donnchadh latha a’ coiseachd scachad air tuathanas 
Ach nan Gart 's tháinig e gu àite ann a sin ris an abair iad 
an Claman. Bha baid dc dhaoine ann a sin 's iad a” togail 
gàrradh cloich. Nuair a tháinig Donnchadh a-nuas far a 
robh iad. bha iad an déidh clach mhór a lasachdainn a-mach 
as carn agus Bha iad a’ deasbad ri chéile an déanadh sianar 
dhiubh an gnothach air a’ chlach a ghiùlain a-null chun a 
ghàrradh, Shlaod Donnchadh a bhreacan dheth a ghuaillean 
is thog è a’ chlach 'na uchd agus choisich c leatha agus 
leag c i ‘na clach-oisinn airson cachaileith a bha iad a 
fàgail anns a“ gharradh. Tha i ann a sin gus a latha an 
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diugh, agus tha e air a chantainn gu bheil suas ri leth tunna 
de chuideam innte. 

Nis, ged a bha Donnchadh Mór tapaidh ann a stri, bha 
rud ciùin is coibhneil ann cuideachd. Aig aon am bha 
banarach aig athair Dhonnchaidh, a-muigh aig àirigh air 
cùl a’ Chaorain Mhóir. Dh’fhas a bhanarach a bha seo tinn 
le fiabhras agus dh’fheumadh i bhith air a toir a-nuas gu 
strath airson coimhead as a déidh. Thog Donnchadh Mór i 
agus ghiùlain e i ’na bhreacan ’s thug e i gu áite far a 
faigheadh i frithealadh ceart agus an ceann tide fhuair i 
thairis air an tinneas. As déidh seo rinn i an duanag 
a leanas dha Donnchadh: 

'S e nighean Jain Ruaidh 
A rug a’ bhuaidh 

Cha b' iad na fuar Mhic 
Ghreannanach, 

'S e fear mo ghaoil 

A’ macan caomh 

A rinn ‘sa’ Chaoran: 
Eallach dhiom, 


Bha iomadh strì mhór eadar Donnchadh agus an fhead- 
hatin a bhiodh a’ tighinn a thogail! nan creach. 'Sann anns 
an dóigh seo bha e air a chantainn gun tug e an aghaidh air 
Rob Ruadh Griogalach, shuas aig Cluainidh, Bha Rob 
Ruadh a’ tilleadh air ais a Gallaibh le creach a bha e air 
a thogail, 

Chaidh e fhéin is Donnchadh a-mach air a chéile, 's mu 
dheireadh tharraing iad na claidhimh is leag iad air sabaid. 
As déidh stri mhór chaidh Rob a león agus cha do thachair 
sin dha tric roimhe. 

Dh'fhas Donnchadh Mór glé ainmeil airson faighinn air 
ais crodh a bhiodh air a ghoid bhuaithe Fhéin neo bho a 
nabaidhean. Anns a’ bhliadhna seachd ceud deug ’s a 
dha dheug thàinig baid dhe na daoine aig Loch Iall a-staigh 
dhan dúthaich, a thogail creach. Air an ceann bha Alasdair 
Camshron, mac dhe Fear Achadh nan Sabhal, Dómhnall 
Camshron, mac dhan a’ ghobha, agus Mac "ili Eóghain as an 
t-Sròin, Thàinig iad sin le meall dbaoine eile nuas slios 
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Loch Aillse, 's thog iad crodh dheth Iain Mac Mhathain a 
Fearnaig agus Jain Mac Mhathain Achadh Da Torolain. 
Nuair chaidh falbh leis a’ chrodh, dh'fhalbh fir Loch Aillse 
as an déidh. Nuair a bha iad a” dol seachad air Gleann Seile 
fhuair iad Donnchadh Mór agus a chuid dhaoine airson a 
thighinn cómhla riutha, agus lean iad na creachdairean sios 
gu criochan Loch Iall far an d'fhuair iad greim orra, agus 
thug iad an crodh air ais dhiubh as déidh stri. 

Chaidh Donnchadh Mór an greim ann a Mac 'ill Eóghain 
agus rinn e an gnothaich air is cheangail e e. Chaidh 
Donnchadh Mac Mhathain an greim ann an Alasdair Mór 
Camshron is rinn e an aon rud air. Chaidh Eònachan Dubh, 
brathair dha Donnchadh Mór, an greim ann an Dòmhnall 
Camshron, mac a’ ghobha, agus theab an Camshronach an 
gnothach a dheanamh airsan. Ach fhuair Eònachan sìos e 
agus fhuair e cobhair bho na daoine eile airson a cheangal. 
Chaidh na h-Abraich a thoirt air ais agus an glasadh suas 
ann an Gleann Eilg far a robh iad airson treis gus gun 
d’fhuair Loch Tail air an saoradh iad. 

Nuair a thill iad a Loch Abar dh’innis iad móran bhreugan 
mu dhéidhinn na thug e dhe daoine airson an ceangal suas. 
Sgrìobh Loch Iall agus e a’ gearain air a seo gun t-Siophor- 
tach agus chuir e fios air ais nach robh ach aon duine mu 
choinneamh gach duine aige fhéin, agus ma bha ¢ air a 
shon gu faodadh iad an aon rud fheuchainn a rithist, 

As deidh an tairgse-comhraig seo chaidh na daoine aig 
Siophort a-bhàn gu caisteal Achadh na Caraidh agus shin 
an da thaobh air gleachd. Rinn fir Chinn t-Sdile is Loch 
Aillse an gnothaich agus cha do chord seo idir ri Loch Tall, 
Chaidh Loch Tall an uairsin a-mach air Dòmhnall Mac Rath. 
Torr Laoisich, agus ghabh e uidhir a dh'fhearg 's gun deach 
e air ais chun a’ chaisteal air àrainn armachd airson losgadh 
air na Sàilich, Bha Dòmhnall Mac Rath airson seasamh aige 
ach bha Donnchadh Mór nas glice, agus thog iad as. air 
ais gu Cinn t-Sàile, 


Bha gaisgeach eile a rugadh an Torra Laoiseach ’sa’ 
bhliadhna sia ceud deug agus ceithir fichead dhe teaghlach 
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Chlann 'ic Rath a bha seo, sin Iain mac dha Dómhnall Mac 
Rath. Torra Laoiseach. - - 

Dar a bha e glé óg bha e aig Baiteal Sliabh an t-Siorram. 
Là 's déidh a’ bhaiteal bha e a’ coiscachd feadh an raoin gu 
faigheadh e duine dhe chàirdean, Ann a sin fhuair € athiir 
agus bráthar-athair Donnchadh Mór marbh air an raon. 
Fhuair c an uairsin brathar-athair eile air a robh Fearchar 
agus e air a lcón gu dona, Bha a chas air a bhristeadh le 
peileir. Dh'fhoighnich Fearchar ris dé a b'urrainn dha 
dhéanamh airson a chobhair. Fhreagair Iain: “Ge de 's 
urrainn dhomh-sa déanamh dhut? Chan urrainn dhomh-sa 
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do ghiùlan le do chas brist’. 

Thuirt brathar-athair ris an uairsin: “Siud agad each gun 
duine "na mharcachd dol tiomcholl an raon, feuch am beir 
thu air.” 

Bha ’n t-srian a’ crochadh o ceann an eich. Sgitrs Jain an 
t-each null rathad far a robh brathar-athair ’na laigh agus 
dar a bha e dol seachad rug e air an t-srian le lamh agus 
chùm e greim cruaidh air ged a bha e “na laigh air an 
talamh. Thug an uairsin Iain cobhair dha Fearchar, brathar- 
athair, dhan diollaid agus chúm iad orra gun aon stad gus 
an do ruig iad An Gearasdan. 

Fhuair e an uairsin a chois a chuir ceart le dotair agus 
b'fheudar dha fuireach ann a sin airson tri miosan agus an 
uairs’n rinn iad an rathad dhachaidh a Chinn t-Sàile. 


Bha an t-each seo ’san teaghlach Torra Laoiseach gus an 
dh'fhuair e bas nadarra le aois. Bhásaich e ann a féith aig 
Achadh nan Gart agus an t-ainm a bh'air a’ féith a bha seo 
as déidh sin ’se Féith an Eich Ruaidh, Bha na cruidhean a 
bh'air an each seo aig Blar Sliabh an t-Siorram air an 
cumail "nan cuimhneachan ann an teaghlach Torra Laois- 
each airson iomadh bliadhna, Agus an duine mu dheireadh 
air a bheil fios againn aig a robh iad 'se Alasdair Mac Rath 
aig an robh tac a’ Mhormhaich an Cinn t-Sàile, 

Fhuair Jain a bha seo aois uamhasach fhéin fada — bha 
e beó airson suas ri ceud is fichead bliadhna agus nuair a 
chaochail e ’s a bha a ghiùlan dol a Chlachan Chinn t-Sáile 
bha na ceithir ginealan a dh’fhag e as a dhéidh fo na chist. 
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Bha sia mic aig an Urramach Fearchar Mac Rath, ministir 
Chinn t-Saile a chaochail ’sa’ bhliadhna sia ceud deug agus 
tri fichead ’s a dha. "Se Iain Breac an t-ainm air a mhac a 
b'óige a bha aige agus airson moran bliadhnachan bha tac 
aig dhe Achadh nan Gargain an Gleann Eilcheag. 'Se 
tuathanach dicheallach a bh’ann agus leis a seo bha e gu 
math beairteach. Bha Coinneach Iarla Siophortach a’ saoil- 
sinn móran dhe agus bhiodh Iain Breac uaireannan a’ toirt 
cobhair dha na maoir aige a’ suidheachdainn daoine anns na 
tuathanasan. 


An uair a bha seo bha e air a’ leabaidh is e gu math tinn 
agus thainig an Siophortach leis na maoir aige dhan dùthaich 
'g atharrachdainn cuid de na gabhalaichean aig na tuathan- 
aich. Char cuid dhe na maoir aig an t-Siophortach a 
chéilidh air Iain Breac ann an Achadh nan Gargain far a 
robh e air a’ leabaidh 's bha iad ag innse dha Jain mar a 
char cuid dhiubh a shuidheachdainn agus gu robh méran 
atharrachdainn air a dhéanamh measg nan tuathanasan. 


Fear dhe na daoine a chaidh chur as an tuathanas aig, 
‘se Coinneach mac dha Taral Mac Aoidh dhe na Leitir a 
bh’anns an tuathanas airson iomadh linn. 

Nuair a chual an duine a blair a’ leabaidh seo, dh'éirich 
eas a’ leabaidh, tinn 's gu robh.e, 's dh'fhalbh e null Mam 
Atadai! as déidh an Iarla a bha air a rathad air ais gu 
Caisteal Bhrathain, Rug c air aig áite ris an canadh iad Allt 
Cam. Bha Siophort anns an t-seòmar aige far a robh e 
fuireach ann a sin nuair thàimg Tain staigh far a robh e. 
Thuirt e ris an larla Siophortach gu robh c uamhasach 
troimh-chéile gun deach Coinneach Mac Aoidh chuir dhe 
na Leitir suas gu Gleann Seile agus thuirt ¢ ris gu robh 
an teaghlach a bha sco anns an aon tuathanas air a’ Leitir 
airson seachd agus fichead gincalan, gun aon bhristcadh, agus 
mur b'e gun deach an cur as gum b'odh c dualach gum 
biodh Mac Aoidh air da thaobh Allt na Leitreach gu La an 
t-Storraidheachd. Thug Slophort éisdeachd dha agus fhuair 
Coinneach a’ Leitir air ais, 

Slomneas a’ sgeulaiche e fhéin air ais bho taobh a 
sheanmhathyir air ais do na Clann ‘ic Aoidh a tha seo, 
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SEUMAS BAN NA PAIT 


Bha aon duine eile dhen an teaghlach Chlann ‘ic Rath a 
bu thoil leam bruidhinn ma dhéidhinn mus criochnaich mi 
am páipear a tha seo. B’e sin fear ris an abradh iad Seumas 
Ban na Pait mac dha Aili Mór na Pait air an do bhruidhinn 
mi ‘sa’ phaipeir mu dheireadh, agus bha sin ma dhéidhinn 
an tubaist a thachair a's an taigh aca '“s chaill e brathair 
dha air a robh Aili Mór Mac Rath. 

Co-dhiúbh, mar a thubhairt mi, rugadh Seumas Ban air 
a’ Phait agus bha e “na bhard glé ainmeil agus chan eil 
móran dhe na h-órain aige air a sgricbhadh a-sios ach tha 
beagan air fhagail dhiubh a's an dúthaich seo. 

Rinn e aoir glé dhona dha duine ris an canadh iad Uilleam 
mac Jain Oig agus tha e coltach gun deach e fhéin 's 
Seumas Ban a-mach air a chéile, 's a’ sgeul a bha dul a's 
an duthaich a bha seo, mar a char iad a-mach air a chéile 
buileach glan. 's e gu robh cuirm air chor-eigin ann an Cill 
Fhaolain agus bha nighean bheag air a thighinn gon an 
dorus agus i 'g iarraidh staigh gon a” chuirm a bha seo, ach 
tha e coltach nach robh na sgillinnean aice dh'fheumadh i 
airson páidheadh airson dhul a-staigh. Agus “se Uilleam mac 
Iain Oig a bha 'san dorus agus cha do leig e staigh i, Chan 
eil fhiosam co-dhiúbh bha ’m páisde cáirdeach dha Seumas 
Ban gos nach robh ach ghabh e fior dhroch bharail dhe agus 
rinn e aoir ma dhéidhinn agus tha “n aoir mar a leanas. 


ORAN CAILLEACH A’ PHEILEIR 
Fir a shittbhleas an rathad 
Bi ’g aithris mo smaointean 
Don an fhear mhaol 
Tha ’n Cill Fhaolain “na thamh, 
’S na ceil air troimh ‘n aithris 
Gur e barai! chloinn daoine 
Nach ann le beairt ionraic 
Rinn e mhaoin tha na láimh. 


Ged rinn thu do shloinneadh 
Air Clann ill Fhinnein a' chruadail 
Cha robh thu dhen t-stuagh sin 
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Bha iad uasal nan gnáths, 

"S tu ogha Cailleach a’ Pheileir 
Chaill a treis leis a’ luaidhe 
An riochd na te ruaidhe 

Ris an can sinn an gearr, 


Nan òlainn deoch spioraid 

Chum piseach no buannachd 

No mar onair air sluagh 

Choisinn buaidh am measg cháich, 
‘Se deoch sláinte nan gillean 

A chuir am measg nan daoin’ uaisle 
Air dùnan na luaithr' thu 

Gus na dh’fhuaraich do mhas. 


S iomadh car a chuir ceairsle 

Na cailliche truaighe 

An comunn an uaignis 

Ris an t-sluagh bha gun ghras, 
Dh'fhalbhadh i ’n gucag 

Air sruthan ’s air chuantan 

S bu sgiobalta gluasad 

Del mun cuairt an lios cáil, 
Thanaig oighr’ air a’ chaillich 
Chuir a droch-bheairt an cuimhne 
"S ged a shaoilte gur glaoic e 

'S mor tha dh'fhoill ann do chach, 
'S de dh'innleachdan salach 

Is dreuchdan le foill ann 

“$ iomadh fear air an oighreachd 
Leis am b'aoibhneas do bhàs. 


Thug a’ ghearr ud car tide 

Cumail stri ri daoin uaisle 

A’ ruith mu’n cuid bhuailte 

'S mun cuairt don cuid áil, 

'S iomadh fear chuir rith” gunna 
Ged nach b’urrainn e bualadh 
Gum bu shuthain dhut suaimhneas 
Fhir chuir luaidhe *na mas. 
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Bha do dhùthchas a’ tamhachd 
Air traigheabh na fiasgan 
Dhan tional mar bhiadh 
Nuair a thrialladh an lan, 

'S bha cuid a bha ’g aithris 

Gu robh alt ac’ air iasgach 
Gun bhata gun lion 

Glacadh cheudan air snath. 


Thug d'athair car tamani 

Ag aidmheil na firinn 

Cur an céill na sgeul bhinn sin 
Mar a bha innleachd na slaint, 
Nuair a mhiannaich e ’m beairteas 
Thug e thairis bhith dileas 

Sgeul maslach ri inns’ 

Mar bha iobairt Bhailaim. 


Chuir e sloop agus schooner 

Is brig nan crann direach 

Air chuan le cuid Iosaig {Sir Iosaig Lillingston) 
Gun ni chur ’na phairt, 

Nuair thig oiteag o'n Ard-righ 

A bhathas na tri ud 

Theid aithris le miltean 

Gum b’fhirinn mo dhan. 


'S ge b'e chluinneas mo dhan-sa 
’S gun fhios da-sa co sheinn e 
Ni ’n ceileam an ni sin 

Agus innsidh mi ’n t-ait, 

Tha mi thàmh air na Péitean 

*S Mac Rath mi bho m’ shinnsir 
'S their cuid dhe na chi mi 

Gur mi Seumas Ban. 


Co-dhitibh, treis as déidh sin thug Uilleam mac Jain Oig 
a-suas e, Cha robh Seumas Ban air éigheachd ‘na bhàrd ann, 
aig an am a bha sin agus tha ’sgeul ag innse dhuinn gun 
deach a thoir a-suas agus gu robh e air éigheachd go cùirt 
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ann an Inbhir Pheofharain. Agus mar a fhuair e as ‘se mar 
seo, tha e coltach. Dar a dh’éigheachd iad e go thighinn air 
beul a’ chuirt agus dh’fhoighnich iad an t-ainm aige, ‘se 
freagairt a thubhairt e: 

Air a’ Phait tha mi fuireach 

‘Se MacRath mi bho ’m shinnsear 

“ their cuid dhe na chi mi 

Gur mi Seumas Ban, 

Ach na robh mis air a’ raffle 

Nuair a leag e air mi-mhodh 

Ged chuirte mi ’m priosan 

’S ann a shininn mo láimh. 


S dh’abair a’ Siorra ‘nuairsin: “O ghiall, ‘se th’ againn 
bard a seo!” 

“Well,” thuirt a’ fear eile: “Bhon as e do bheul fhéin a 
thubhairt e, gabhaidh sinn leis a sin, Tha mi air éigheachd 
’na mo bhard a nise!” 

Bha iad ag ràdha gun do thachair e ri Uilleam mac Iain 
Oig a’ dul a-staigh ‘nan taigh-chiirt agus e fhéin a’ dul 
a-mach gus e saor. 

Co-dhiúbh rinn e aoir eile dha cuideachd agus tha i seo 
mar a leanas; 


ORAN EILE DO DH’ UILLEAM MAC IAIN OIG 


Fhir a shiirbhleas a-null air bhealaichean 

Thoir soiridh bhuamsa gu gruagach Afaraig, 
Ma thig 1 n taobh-s’ ann an cuirt a’ mhanaidseir 
Cnámh-eire 's brùchdail is dùsgadh maidne dhi. 


S tu chaill do naire ma thàrladh agad i 

Nuair chaidh tha null do Chnoc Fhionn mu Chalainn oirnn, 
S tu “n dùil ri pósadh a dheòin no dh'ainneoine 

Cha ghabh an Gigh thu: cha bheò thu '"n letha sia. 


Nuair chaidh thu “n òrdugh an dóchas pasaigeadh 

Le deise bhréagha na sia puinnd Shasannach, 

Gun d'rinn i 'máirnealach àicheadh — b'ait leam siud 
Cha ghabh i cnámh dhiot, tha láimh gun tacs agad. 
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Fhuair mi sgeula bho’n iar ’s gum b'ait leam e 

Gun chuir na seòid mach air sgedid a’ mhanaidsear, 
‘a bha “n sas air an laimh nuair thachair thu 

'S thug dhut na thoill thu air oidhche raffe ud. 


Ach ged a bha Seumas Ban math air aoir dar a bha feum 
orra, bha e ’na bhàrd glé mhath ann an iomadh dóigh eile 
agus rinn e cuid a dh’drain gle ghrinn. Chuir e seachad 
deireadh a lathaichean ann a Ledédhus agus rinn e òrain 
a-muigh a sin cuideachd. Ach tha aon òran eile bu thoil 
leam a thoir dhuibh agus “se sin òran a rinn e dha Dòmhnall 
Chailein agus tha 'n t-òran sin mar a leanas: 


ORAN DO DHOMHNALL CHAILEIN A BHA ANN 
AN COTR EACH 


Bha e ait aithris mar speul 
Man robh Pàp anns an Ròimh 
Gu robh Fionntaighean laidir 
An Cinn t-Sàile nam bå, 

'S tha cuid diubh ‘san am s' 
Ann an Gleann nan Each Mór 
'S bi mi g innse mu'n cruadal 
Don t-sluagh a tha bed. 


B'ann diubh Dómhnall mas Cailein 
Leam b'ait bhith ’sa’ chùirt 

Am bite °g òl do dheoch slàinte 
Ged a phàidhte na crùin, 

Deanamh aithris an Gáidhlig 

Air pàirt dhe do chliù 

Is mar a fhuair thu buaidh-larach 
Air na bhà riut an diumb. 


B'e tus do bhuaidh-larach 
Donnchadh Ban chur air cul 
"Na dhéidh sin Mac Culach 
Cha do bhuinig e chúis, 

Clann Chamshroin Loch Abar 
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Cha bhiodh agad ad chuirt 
Bho nach robh iad dhut dileas 
Toirt na sithn’ as a’ Sgùrr. 


Bha Mac Fhionnlaigh Bhràigh Mhar 
Mar ri cach air do bhinn 

Rinn e [héin agus Coinneach 
Cumhnant Íorll ann a sith, 

Gun éireadh iad còmhladh 

Chur Dhómhnaill fo chis 

Mura cumadh e feóil riutha 

Air a rosdadh le im. 


Tha iom-buaidh air an ait 

ss chan eil sta bhith ‘ga inns 

Mar tha ‘n ceatharnach tapaidh 

Cur nan rasgail fo chis, 

Chan eil duin’ air an astar 

Leis nach b’ait e bhith dhith 

Nuair bu choir bhith ’ga chòmhnadh 
’S ann bhios Domhnall fo bhinn, 


Sian fallain ort iomradh 

Fhir rinn Donnchadh a leòn 
Leam is duilich mar thachair 
Bhon bha ’m bata nad’ dhórn, 
Nach do chuir thu “na laighe 
Gille lachdann Iain Oig 

’S ged nach deanadh e éirigh 
Cha bu reusan dhomh brón. 


‘Se chaill trian dhe `n tamall 

Na Fararaich shios 

A chuir cruidhean a’ ghearrain 
(rus do chasan a dhìon, 

Ann am pliutaichean geala 

Cha robh tlachd agad riamh 

‘Sc bha sinnsearachd Dhòmhnaill 
Caithcamh brògan nan iall. 
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’S iomadh maighdeann ghlan, thapaidh 
Bhios a' farraid do sgeòil 

Agus cuid dhiubh le cosgais 
Paidheadh posta le ’n deòin, 

Giùlain parsailean fairings 

Agus céir air gach sgòd 

Cha b’ e coirce fir Fárlaig 

Chuir do chnàmhan an treòir. 


Nuair rachadh tu ’n fhireach 

'S tu nach tilleadh gun bhian 

Bu trom, taibheach leam d'eallach 
Tighinn on Lapaich ud shios, 
Bheir thu ’n t-eun dhen an iteig 
Mu’n clisgeadh c sgiath 

'S bu leat damh a’ chinn chracaich 
Nuair a thearnadh a’ ghrian. 


Mu’n taca seo ’n uiridh 

'S tu ’sa’ mhunadh, a sheòid 

Gun ghunna, gun fhudar 

A chuireadh smùid ri damh cròic, 
Nuair lig thu do chuilein 

Chaidh a’ bhuidheann le stól 

Mharbh thu corr 's a dha dheug dhiubh 
'S cha robh iarrann nad’ dhórn, 


Bu tu jasgair na h-aibhne 

Le do shlat air an t-sruth 

Agus sealgair a’ choilich 

'S moch a ghoireas 'sa' stuc, 

Ge spórsail Mac Shimidh 

'S na fir tha `na chúirt 

Bheir thu bhuatha ’n damh cabrach 
As a’ Lapaich le d’ chù, 


Aig fiòr dheireadh a latha, dar a bha e call a shláinte, 
thanaig Seumas Ban air ais go Loch Carruinn air Tir Mór 
far an do chaochail e agus tha e air a thiodhlaigeadh as a’ 
chladh anns an áite sin. 





SGIALACHDAN A SIORRAMACHD INBHIRNIS — 
EARRANN IT 


HUISDEAN BARAN 
Air an 22mh la de 'n Ghiblean, 1988 


'S na seann láithean bha moran a” creidsinn gu robh 
sìthichean agus bana-bhuidseachean an Gaig, frith-fhiadh 
ainmeil am Bàideanach, agus bha. storaidhean gun aireamh 
air an aithris umpa. Chualas cutdeachd am measg na seann 
daoine gu robh Icannan-sith aig cuid de na sealgaircan o 
shean, 

Cha robh sealgair am Báideanach a [huair am bidthanas 
mar shealgair a fhuair Muireach Mac Iain. Co am Baid- 
eanach nach do dh” éisd ns an steraidh “s an robh e strith 
ri Bean an Lagain* a’ bhana-bhuidseach mu dheireadh a 
bha ’s an dùthaich sin. Bha e “na fhior námhaid do na 
dòighean ’s do “n chreideamh aic ’s ann am frith Ghaig a 
bha ’n gleachd eatarra, La eile thug e sgriob rathad Ghaig 
gu math trath ’sa mbaduinn agus an ceann treiseag mhot- 
haich e eilid astar beag air thotseach air, Bha aireamh de 
bhoirionnaich ann is còtaichean uaine orra faisg air an 
eilid is dé bha iad a deanamh ach a’ bleoghainn nam fiadh. 
S a’ bhad bha lan fhios aig Muireach gur h-e sìthichean a 
bh’ unnd’. 

Bha té dhiubh aig an robh pios de chlòimh’ uaine thairis 
air a gualainn agus 's an am a bha i a’ bleoghainn rug an 
eilid air a’ chlòimh’ is shluig i i. Bha an sìthiche cho 
chros’ ’s gun do bhuail E an eilid leis a” bhuarach is thuirt 
i “Gum biodh peilit o mh Mhuireach ‘gad bhualadh an 
nochd”. Bha fios ate na sithichean gu robh Muireach 
làmhach leis a’ ghunna. Maduinn an ath 14 mharbh e eilid 
agus “na broinn fhuair e an t-aon phios de chlòimh uaine. 


*Chan ann an Spire Lapain a bha i [uireach ach an Lagan, mile 
taobh an ear Cinn a’ Ghiuthsaich, 
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La eile bha e a rithisd an Gaig agus fhuair e glé fhaisg 
air eilid a bha "na seasamh air an Dán, far am beil crioch 
na frithe air an taobh dheas. Chaidh an gunna a thogail is 
rinn e cuimse oirr’ ach chunnaic c gur h-e boirionnach óg 
a bh” innt'. Leag e an gunna a mhàin is dé bha roimh’ ach 
eilid. “Gu cinnteach”, thuirt e ris fhéin, “tha mo shùilean 
a’ doirt a’ char asam”, Cha b urrainn dba bhith gun 
iongantas mu “n rud a thachair. Co-dhiwbh loisg e oirr’ is 
Lhuit i an riochd eilid. Beagan an déidh sin bha cadal a 
tighinn air is phaisg e e fhéin ‘sa bhreacan agus laigh e 
far an robh e “na shuain chadail. Ach ceann beagan ùine 
chual’ e guth a cantainn “A Mhuirich, chuir thu as do 
mhaighdinn an Dùin”. Dh’ éirich Muireach is fhreagair e, 
“Ma chuir, faodaidh tu bhith 'ga h-ithidh” agus gun 
mhionaid dàlach dh’ fhàg e ’n fhrìth cho Juath ’s a thàinig. 

'S ann do Clann Mhuirich Bhaideanach a bhuineadh 
Muireach — 's e Muireach Mac a’ Phearsain an t-ainm a 
bh” air agus bha e posd’ ri té a Fotharais (Foyness). A réir 
na sgeòil bha mac aig a chaidh a dh'Eirinn far an robh e 
‘na phearsa-eaglais. Bha ’m pìos de chlòimh’ uaine air a 
chumail *s an teaghlach fad’ iomadh bliadhna. 


Bha sealgair eile am Bàideanach, Uilleam Ban Mac a’ 
Phearsain, agus là bha seo is e air a’ mhonadh taobh Loch 
Eireachd thachair e ri buidheann a Loch Abar a bha ’g 
iomain crodh dh’ an dùthaich fhein. 'S ann an taobh an 
ear dhe ’n Ghàidhealtachd a thog iad an creach. Bha trùp 
mharaichean air an tóir agus aig gach marcaich' bha pòca- 
min’ mar éirig airson na creach. Chaidh Uileam air adhart 
còmhla riu agus mu chiaradh an fheasgair ràinig iad an 
t-àit" far an robh na creachadairean a’ rosdadh beothach 
airson an suipeir, Am fear a bha 'na cheannard de na 
marcaichean thug e tairgse dhaibh gum faigheadh iad 
pocu-min’ is paidhir bhrògan am fear nan doireadh iad ait 
ais an creach, Ach géilleadh cha deanadh iad is thionnd an 
dà bhuidheann air a chéile. Bha na marcaichean na ’s 
lionmhor na na h-Abraich is fhuair iad lámh an uachdar 
orra. Cha robh ach triùir dhiubh a fhuair as beó ’s ràinig 
Loch Abar. 
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Fad’ ùine mhór bha damh a bha ainmeil am Baideanach 
agus Bràigh Srath Eireann agus ’s e Damh Mår a’ Mhonadh 
Liath a bha iad a’ cantainn ris. Bha cuid ann a bha dhe ’n 
bheachd gun tigeadh mi-fhortan air an duine a chitheadh e. 
Co-dhiúbh, bha feadhainn a bha 'ga leantainn agus a 
losgadh air ach bha ’n damh daonnan a’ faighinn as beó 
direach mar gu robh sian air. O am gu am bha 'n Damh 
Mór ri fhaicinn an cearnaidhean eile, leithid Athall is 
crìochan Loch Abar. Bha dithis an Sgìr’ Lagain air a’ 
mhonadh la a bh’ ann is an déidh mullach creig a ruigsinn 
rinn iad stad airson a bhith leigeil na h-analach. Dé bha 
fopa ach an Damh Mor is e ’ga grianachdainn fhein. Chuir 
iad a mhan muc mor cloich’ air ach thàrr e as gun chiùrr. 
Beagan an déidh sin bha Domhnallach an Loch Abar air a 
thóir agus 3s e a chuir peilear `na chraicinn ach fhuair an 
Damh Mór as a rithisd. Ach an ceann fichean bliadhna 
bha fear an Lagan a chuir as da agus anns a’ chlosach 
fhuair e peilear de ’n t-seòrs’ a bh’ an Domhnallach a chuir 
go feum, 

Aig deireadh an ochdamh linn deug bha ’m bard Calum 
Dubh nam Protaigean (Mac an t-saoir) “na fhorsair an Gaig 
agus mu mheadhan an naothamh linn deug 's e Uilleam 
MacCoinnich a bh’ ann. Rugadh is thogadh Uilleam an 
Loch Abar ach bhuineadh e do teaghlach Fharbraon an 
Siorramachd Rois. Bha e fhéin 'na bhard mar a bha a 
bhráthair Aonghas a bha ’na fhorsair aig MacShimidh an 
Srath Fharair. 


Tha móran edlach air Call Ghaig, an tachartas uamhasach 
's an d' fhuair An Othaichear Dubh, Captein Jain Mac a’ 
Phearsain, Bail’ a' Chrothain, bas an Gaig air an lå mu 
dheireadh de *m bliadhna 1799, B’ e sin sneachd mhór an 
doinninn dar a bha e a’ cur ’s a’ cathadh da latha is da 
oidhche gun stad, 

Bha feirm chaorach aig an Othaichear Dubh agus a 
bharrachd air sin b’ àbhaist dha bhith cumail crodh is 
caoraich an Gáig, La a bh’ ann is e a’ dol a choimhead air 
na caoraich, sùil d’ an tug e gu robh da dhuine og a tighinn 
steach dh’ an gleann. Bha ’n clobair aig air falbh is chaidh 
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an Othaichear steach dh’ an taigh a bha sin is chuir e uime 
aodach a’ chidbair is dh’ fheith e aig an dorus gos an tainig 
an dithis chuige. Dh’ iarr iad an cuid oidhche uir is thuirt 
e riutha gu robh teine math is lewbaidhean fraoch ano ach 
nach robh gréim bidhe ’s an taigh, Bha acras mór orra is 
thòisich iad ri bruidhinn mu gu dé bu choir dbaibh dhean- 
amh. An sin thuirt an Othaichear riutha “Ma bhios sibh a 
toirt geall dhomh nach bi fios a dol gu cluasan mo 
mhaighstir, marbhaidh sinn caora is ghcibh sibh suipeir 
mhath.” Thug iad an gcall dha is mharbh iad caora is an 
ceann ùine bha biadh gu leòr aca. An déidh sin thuirt e gu 
feumadh e dol a chumail faire oir bha sionnaich a’ dol mun 
cuairt agus a’ marbhadh nan uan. Chuir e fios orra gum 
biodh e a” tilleadh 's a’ mhaduinn. Leum e an sin air muin 
eich is ghreas e air dhachaidh gu Bail” a' Chrothain agus 
chuir e uime an t-aodach aige fhéin. Aig glasadh an látha. 
e fhéin is a chiobair, ráinig iad an taigh an Gáig ach cha 
do dh” aithnich an dithis a bha an sin an duine a bha toirt 
aoigheachd dhaibh an la roimh', Cha robh sùil aca ris fs 
bu mhór am feagal a bh’ orra oir bha iad a goid nan 
caorach agus bha lan fhios aca gu robh iad an cunnart 
crochaidh. Ach thug an Othaichear da roghainn dhaibh — 
a’ dhol an lathair a’ bhreitheamh no a dhol a ghabhail 's 
an arm. Ghabh iad ’s an arm mar a rinn móran roimh’ sin 
a thachair ris an Othaichear Dhubh. 

A réir aithris 's e duine an-iochdmhor a bh’ ann a réir 
an dòigh a bh’ aig ann a bhith togail shaighdearan, Bha e 
glé sheòlta is cha robh ach aon duine 's an dùthaich a thug 
an car as agus b' e sin Calum Dubh nam Protaigean a bha 
"na fhorsair an Gaig. 


Faisg air Coire Ghearraig, air réidhlean fheòir taobh 
Uisge Spé, tha clach-sheasaidh ris an can iad Clach Chath- 
alain, Bha sgial air innse agus seo mar a bha i. 

Moran bhliadhnachan air ais bha nighean aig Tighearna 
Chluanaidh is phós i ceann-cinnidh a Uladh an Eirinn. Am 
measg an luchd-leantainn aig a thainig a Bhaideanach bha 
duine óg agus ’s e a b’ ainm dha, Cathalan, Glé thric biodh 
e coinneachdainn nighean eile a bh’ aig Cluanaidh agus 
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thuit iad an gaol ri chéile. Cha deanadh ni sam bith an 
gnothach ach gum biodh iad a’ pósadh ged nach robh seo 
a taitinn idir ri Cluanaidh. Chaidh Cathalan dhachaidh agus 
an ceann mìos thill e a Bhàideanach, e fhéin is aon seir- 
bhiseach. Bha Cluanaidh cho feargach ’s gun do tho thionnd 
e mach iad agus b fheudar dhaibh teicheadh go Coire 
Ghearraig. Ach tháinig an dorchadas orra is chuir iad 
seachad an oidhche ann an uamh a th' anns a” chreag mu 
dha na tri mile taobh an iar Garbhath Mór. 'S e Creag 
Chathalan a th’ air a’ chreag o ’n uair sin. Cha b’ urrainn 
do Chluanaidh fois no fuaradh fhaotainn gos am faigheadh 
e iad agus chuir e buidheann air an tóir agus thug e òrdugh 
dhaibh chridhe Chathalain a thoirt air ais. Chionn ’s gu robh 
lorganach shneachd air a’ ghrinnd bha e furasda gu leór an 
ceumanan a leantainn is chuir iad gréim air an dithis da 
mhile na 's fhaide shuas, Chaidh an cur go bas ach an 
déidh sin thainig fios gu Cluanaidh gu robh Cathalan “na 
dhuine de ’n inbhe ’s aird” agus bha e air a narachdainn is 
dh’ fhàs e cho tursach is gun do thug e mach òrdugh a’ 
chlach seo a thogail air an uaigh. 

Diuth ri Creag Chathalain tha cadha ris an canadh iad 
Dirc Creag Chathalain. Tha aiteachan eile am Baideanach 
air am beil an aon ainm agus seo iad — An Dire Mhór 
faisg air Craichidh, Dire an Uillt Fhearn’ air Stac Buidhe 
aig Garbhath Mor, An Dirc Mhór cadar Loch Eireachd 
agus Srath Mhathaisich agus Dire Beinne Rige a tha eadar 
Druim-fhinn agus Obarardair. 


Bha ministir an Sgir’ Lagain uaireigin agus air feasgar 
àraidh bha e gabhail sgriob seachad air a’ chladh, Aig beul 
na h-oidhche mhothaich e dà sholus ag éirigh as a’ ghrùnnd 
's a’ chladh, Chaidh an dà sholus le chéile null thar Uisge 
Spé agus rinn iad stad ann an àit’ far an robh dha na tri 
thaighean. Treiseag an déidh sin thill iad air ais is solus na 
s motha eatarra agus chaidh iad uil as an t-sealladh 's an 
àit as an tamig na dha. O nach robh leac air an uaigh rinn 
am ministir comharradh le maide agus air teachd na maidne 
dh’ fheòraich e de 'n duine a bha cladhach nan uaigh — 
seann duine a bh’ ann — an robh cuimhn’ aig có iad a bha 
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nan laigh s’ an ait sin. Thuirt am bodach gu robh deagh 
cuimhn’ aig gun do chaochail da nighean óg a’ ghobhainn 
mu dha fhichead bliadhna roimh’ sin agus ’s ann anns an 
dearbh ait’ a rinn e an uaigh air an son, Chaidh am ministir 
dhachaidh ach cha robh e ach uair na dha “s an taigh dar a 
tháinig fios gun do chaochail an seann gobhainn a bha 
fuireach taobh thall Uisge Spé. 

Theireadh na scann daoine am Baideanach gu robh solus 
mór ri fhaicinn feasgar an là roimh’ Bhlar Chulodair agus 
gur ant on earradheas go “n iar thuath a bha n solus a’ dol. 

"S e driug am facal a bh’ aig muinntir Ghleann Urchadainn 
is na h-Aird air an t-solus seo. Beagan a bharrachd air ceud 
bhliadhn’ air ais bha grunnan de dhaoine aig adhlacainn an 
Cill Tharaghlain, Bha iad an impis do] dhachaidh dar a 
mhothaich iad solus ag éirigh a taigh a bha mu mhile na 
dha air falbh agus bhris an solus ‘na dha phairt. La na dha 
an déidh seo chaochail boirionnach *s a mac a bha fuireach 
‘san taigh a bha seo. 


Bha triúir de mhuinntir Bhaideanach a’ tilleadh dhach- 
aidh dar a thainig crioch air a’ bhuain 's na Loudies agus 
dar a bha iad a’ dol troimh Gleann Amain chual’ iad gur 
ann an sin a bha meirleach sònraichte a’ fuireach. Bu mhór 
an call a rinn e fad’ dine mhór air muinntir na dùthcha oir 
bha e a’ goid an cuid laoigh is uain. Lean na gillean air 
adhart agus mhothaich iad solus faisg air mullach beinne. 
Chaidh iad ’n aird dh’ an ait’ is bu mhór an t-iongantas a 
bh’ orra ri bhith faicinn beul na h-uamh fosgail? rompa 
agus duine mor “na laigh air leabaidh de Iwachar. Bha e a’ 
cluich na tromb agus a’ gabhail rann dha fhéin mu seach 
agus 's e seo an rann — 

Tha meirleach ’na shlaod ann an Caol Ghleann Amain 
'S iomadh bó tha gun laogh ann an Caol Ghleann Amain, 
Agus caoraich gun uan dà thaobh Ghleann Amain. 

Hha teine math aig 's an uamh agus bha e a’ rosdadh 
stadas, Bha 'n duine cho mór ’s aa collas a bh’ air cho 
fiadhaich ’s gun do chuir e feagal orra ach co-dhiùbh chaidh 
iad a staigh agus cha do chuir e bacadh sam bith orra, Dar 
a bha an fheóil air a rosdadh fhuair gach gille a chuid 's an 


Ga 
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sin thuirt an duine riutha gu robh pigidh uisge-bheath’ 
aig agus gum bu chòir dhaibh blas de ’n stuth a bhith aca. 
Rinn iad uile mar a dh’ iarr e agus an déidh seo thug iad 
air ais gu Craoibh e far an deach a chrochadh ceann JA na 
dhà. Agus rinn na gillean dhachaidh dheth gu sàbhailt’ is 
duais am fear aca. 


B'ann 's an Og-mhios an déidh Blàr Chulfhodair a chuir 
Diùc Uilleam òrdugh a mach Caisteal Chluanaidh a chuir 
‘na theine, °S e Caiptean MacAoidh a Cataibh an t-oth- 
aichear a bha aig ceann na saighdearan dearga a rinn an 
sgrios agus aig an am a bha an obair ud a' dol air adhart 
bha Baintighearna Chluanaidh 'na seasamh air Creag na 
Sanais, taobh thall Uisge Spé. a” gabhail beachd air na 
lasraichean ag éirigh go na neóil. Bha cothrom aig an 
t-seann bhuideileir airgead is rudan luachmhor a thiodh- 
lachdainn mun tàinig na saighdearan ach chaidh innse gun 
do chaochail an duine bochd uair na dhà an déidh an 
losgadh sin leis cho oillteil 's a bha ’n sealladh. 'S an 
aon samhradh chaidh innse cuideachd gun do mharbh na 
saighdearan da bhoirionnach — peathraichean a bh’ unnd’ 
— aig Seasgnan, dlùth dh’ an àit’ far am beil Uisge Spé ag 
éirigh. °S ann an seo a bha na rujgheanan samhraidh aig 
muinntir a’ Bhraigh. 


Aig an am a bha Cluanaidh fo charn ’na dhùthaich fhéin 
s e An Ridire Eachann Mac an Rothach a Fodlais a bha 
air ceann na saighdearan dearga a bh’ air a thóir. Bha e air 
aithris gu robh rin nam biodag eadar Clugnaidh is an 
Rothach chionn ’s gu robh dithis “san réisimeid aig a 
mharbh athair is brathair-athar an Rothach aig Blàr na 
h-Eaglais Bhric, 

Tha ait’ air am beil an t-ainm Bail’ na h-Aird pìos beag 
air falbh o 'n chatsteal agus b àbhaist do Cluanaidh bhith 
dol a’ falach an sin o am go am ann an toll fo ùrlar an 
faigh. Is dócha pur ann an seo a bha e “s an spial a leanas. 
‘s ann aig Ruadhainn a bha Mac an Rothach a’ fuireach, e 
fhéin 's an taigh 's na saighdearan anns an t-sabhall. Agus 
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a h-uile là a bhiodh na saighdearan fo arm bhiodh fios a’ 
dol do Chluanaidh mu gach obair ris am biodh iad. rud a 
bha cur miothlachd air an Rothach. Feasgar a bha seo is 
fios aig gu robh Cluanaidh faisg air a’ chaisteal chuir e 
roimh’ gun doircadh c órdugh da na saighdearan a bhith 
fo arm agus deas airson falbh uair sam bith, Laigh e fhéin 
gios “na leabaidh ach aig meadhan oidhche dbl’ éirich ¢ agus 
gu sàmhach, ciùin chaidh e mach air an uinneag gun fhios 
do muinntir an taigh”. Roinn e na saighdearan “nan certhit 
buidhnean agus bha iad a' dol a chuartachadh Cluanaidh as 
gach áird, a Breacachaidh 's an taobh deas, a Garbhath 
Mór ’s an àird an iar, a Coire Chluanaidh ’s an taobh tuath 
agus buidheann eile fo a’ chommand fhéin a Ruadhainn 's 
an áird an ear. Ach bha duine furachail a' fuireach am 
Biallaid a chual fuaim nan saighdearan a bha mearsadh 
as an àird an ear agus gun mhionaid dàlach chaidh e air 
adhart chun a’ chaisteal cho luath 's a bheireadh a chasan 
e. Ràinig e Bail’ na h-Aird far an robh Cluanaidh is dh’ 
innis a dha mar a bha cùisean. As a’ bhad thug e 
a’ mhonadh air ach dar a ráinig e Coire Chluanaidh, taobh 
tuath a’ chaisteal, bha na saighdearan a’ tighinn chuige. 
Thionnd e mun cuairt is chaidh e Je luas a chas troimh’ na 
bardan gu Uisge Spé. Chaidh e thairis air an amhainn aig 
áite ris an canadh iad Beula Tartaidh, mu choinneamh a’ 
chaisteal, ach bha na saighdearan a bha tighinn as an áird' 
deas a nis glé fhaisg air a’ bhruthach. Bha seòrsa sgeilp fon 
bhruthach agus ’s ann an sin a rinn e laigh fad’ uair na 
dha is na saighdearan air ais is air adhart is gun iad ach 
fichead slat uaidh. Mu dheireadh thall dh’ fhás iad baileach 
sgith dhe 'n t-sireadh is dhe 'n rannsachdainn seo agus bha 
cothrom aig Cluanaidh bhith dol do Ait’ falaich eile. Mile 
na dha nas fhaide shuas na Bail’ na h-Aird tha cos så 
Bhinnean Mhór agus b’ seo åit eile far an robh e ‘ga 
fhalach o am go am. 

Mun aon am, thachair triúir na ceathrar de mhuinntir 
Bail’ a’ Ghobhainn ri triùir na ceathrar de na saighdearan 
dar a bha iad a’ tearnadh Creag a’ Bhil’, creag a tha ‘g 
éirigh cùl nan taighean an sin. °S an streupaid a dh’ éirich 
chaidh fear de na saighdearan a mharbhadh agus 's ann an 
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sin a chaidh adhlachdainn. Tha feadhainn ann fhàthast a 
tha eòlach air an dearbh àit’ agus 's e 'n t-ainm a th’ air 
an spot — Uaigh an t-saighdear. 


Aig toiseach an linn seo chaidh bha feadhainn ann a bha 
ris an obair mhosach sin, a' togail nan corp no, mar a bha 
cuid a’ cantainn, a’ creach na h-ùrach. Bha teaghlach an 
Gleann Urchadainn a fhuair droch ainm mar luchd-tog- 
ail agus bha òran mu ‘n déidhinn ged nach eil ach sreath 
na dha ri fhaighinn an diugh. Bha 'm bàrd, Domhnall 
Thomais, Leathanach a bha fuireach 'sa Bhraigh mu cheud 
bliadhn' air ais, ag radh 

Sliochd a’ mhurtair ’s a’ mheirlaich 
A thainig a nall air a’ Bhana. 
agus a rithist 
Is ioma corp air droch fhàileadh 
A shlaod sibh troimh ’n choill’ fheàrna, 

Bha A’ Chill Mhór air a cuartachadh le craobhan fearn’ 
an uair sin, 

Bha boirionnach an Cill Taraghlain a chaochail 's a’ 
bhliadhna 1925 aig aois ceithir fichead 's a coig. B' abhaist 
dhith bhith 'g innse mu *n am a bha i mu dhusan bliadhna 
agus mar a bha 1 coimhead air each is carn aig dorus an 
taigh-òsda, Taigh Bhrócaidh (far am beil Brockie’s Corner 
an diugh) is corp a bha leth-chómhdaicht” le fodar ’s a’ 
charn. 


Bha dithis an Sgire Mhoire a bha cumail faire ’s an 
t-seann chladh an sin agus leis cho fuar ’s a bha "n oidhche 
chaidh iad steach dh” an taigh far an robh bodach a bha 
creic na dibhe. Cha tug iad an aire mar a bha an dine a’ 
ruith agus dar a tháinig iad a mach chual iad each is carn 
a’ dol rathad Inbhirnis, Bha ’n uaigh uile gu léir air a 
creachadh is smaoinich iad gu feumadh iad dol glé shedlt’ 
mun cuairt a’ ghnothach. Chaidh iad air adhart rathad eile 
agus thachair iad ris a’ charn faisg air Inbhirnis. Bha dithis 
air an robh coslas mi-oileanach ’s a’ charn is daga am 
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fear ac’. An sin rinn an carn stad aig taigh-òsda taobh an 
rathaid agus mun deach an luchd-togail a staigh dh’ fhàg 
iad an corp ’s a’ charn mar gu robh e ’na sheasamh agus 
na h-iallan *na lámh. An ceann mionaid na dha thog fear 
dhe ’n dithis a bha cumail faire thog e an corp agus dh’ 
fhalaich e e. Agus an cdt’ a chuir an luchd-togail air a’ 
chorp chuir e uime fhéin e agus streap e ’n aird ’s a’ charn. 
Dar a tháinig an luchd-togail a mach bu mhór am feagal a 
bh’ orra ri bhith cluinntinn fhuaim na h-analach anns a’ 
chorp. Dh’ fhas iad cho glas ris a’ chal agus theich iad as an 
àit’ cho luath ris an dicbardan. 


Tha sgial eile ri innse mu thaigh-dsda A’Bhog Ruaidh, 
sgial éibhinn mar a thug smugailear an car as na gàidsearan. 
Bha iad fad’ lá blath samhraidh a sireadh is a rannsachdainn 
's an sgir’ agus mu fheasgar ràinig iad an taigh-òsda air son 
a bhith cur seachad an oidhche an sin. Bha baraill uisge- 
bheath’ aca a fhuair iad agus le spairn mór thog iad am 
baraill an áird an staighreach agus dh’ fhag iad e ann an 
oisinn ’s an t-Se@mar-chadail aca. Fhad ’s a bha iad ris 
an t-suipeir bha facal aig an smugailear ri caileag a bha 
"na ban-sheirbhiseach *s an ait’. Dh’ innis i gu mionaidach an 
dearbh aite 's an robh 'm baraill. Bha e °g éisdeachd gu 
furaireach is an sin chaidh e staigh dh’ an t-seòmar a bha 
fo "'n t-sedmar-chadail aca is rinn e toll le torra ’s an linig 
a bha ’n sin agus shil an t-uisge-beath’ a mhàn as a’ 
bharaill ac’ dh’ an bharaill aige fhéin. Agus mu mheadhan 
oidhche fhuaras an t-uisge-beath’ air ais gu aite uamhraidh 
eile. 


Chaidh iomradh a dheanamh a cheana mu Sheumas an 
Iarla aig an robh carn le masan dúbailt” is mu ’n t-sabaid a 
dh’ éirich eadar e fhéin is na gàidsearan faisg air A’ Bhog 
Ruaidh. La eile dar a bha e tilleadh gu Srath Ghlais rinn 
e stad an sin oir cha robh 4it 's am bu bhuidhe leis tadhal 
agus fhad” 's a bha e 's an taigh-òsda tháinig da ghàidsear 
agus cho luath *s a fhuair iad a mach co le an leis an carn, 
bhrist iad as a chéile e. Air an rathaid dhachaidh, e fhéin 
is an t-each, bha Seumas cho feargach le bhith as eugmhais 
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a’ charn 's gun do rinn e ionnsaidh air gàidsear eile a 
thachair ris is bhuail e gu lar e is thug e bhuaith comas 
seasaimh. Bha Seumas `na dhuine làidir, cruadalach da 
rireadh. 

Beagan an déidh seo bha e fhéin is nàbuidh a` do! troimh 
Srath Ghlais eos A’ Mhanachainn le carn úr ants an robh 
pigidhean uisge-beath’, Mhothaich iad gu robh duine air 
an robh collay gàidsear air an tòir is e air muin eich. Rinn 
an nabuidh stad aig cùl gàradh taobh an rathaid airson an 
gàidsear a cumail uaidh leis a' ghunna. Cho luath 's a bha 
Seumas seachad air lúb 's an rathad 's as an t-sealladh, 
thòisich e ri tilgeil na pigidhean mach as a’ carn is chaidh 
iad leis a’ bhruthach as an t-sealladh measg a’ chonas. 
Cha b’ fhada gus an do bhrist an gàidsear seachad air fear 
a’ ghunna agus bha e dlúthachdainn air Seumas a bha a nis 
a’ dol air adhart air a shocair, Bu mhór an fhearg 's a’ 
ghràin a bh’ air a' ghàidsear nach robh boinne uisge-bheath’ 
's a’ charn agus a bhith ag éisdeachd ri Seumas ag cur muir 
is monadh dheth nach robh cuid no gnothach aig ris an 
duine aig an robh an gunna. Bha '“n gèidsear air ùr-th'ghinn 
dh’ an dùthaich agus o nach robh fios aig gur h-e smuelair 
sónraichte a bh' ann thog e air agus [huair Seumas baileach 
glan as. 


Fhuaras na tri sgialachdan a leanas o sheann charaid a 
rugadh 's a thogadh 's A’ Mhanachainn. Bha croit aig 
brathair a sh:n-shin-sheanar am Broallan ’s an sgìre agus 
la bha seo is e tilleadh dh’ an croit thachair e ri cailleach 
a bha to omharus mar bana-bhuidseach, Bha dá chaileag 
óg còmhla ris a’ chailleach agus bha iad a’ dol dh’ “An 
t-Sràid. “Mo bheannachd oirbh uile”, thuirt an duine, “Ca 
bheil sibh a’ dol a leithid a dh’ uair an nochd?”, Cha d' 
rinn a” chailleach freagairt ach thuirt i gu sturtail ri na 
caileagan “Is eudar dhuinn bhith tilleadh, chan eil ni a 
làmhas sinn a dheanamh an dràsd”. Bha iad airson giseag 
a chur air crodh An t-Sràid chionn ’s gun d’ fhuair a’ 
chailleach támailt o ’n tuathanach a bh’ an sin. Beagan 


“An t-Sid — ’s e Burnyards a th’ air an àile an diugh, 
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miosan an déidh sin mhothaich an duine gu robh gearr gun 
eamain oirre a’ cuartachadh an taigh aig’ fhéin. Chair e 
bonn-a-sia `n a’ ghunna aig’ is loisg e oirre, 'S ann anns 4’ 
chas a fhuair i ’n lot agus,criubach mar a bha i, chaidh i 
air adhart gos an robh i as an t-sealladh, Ach co-dhiùbh 
bha e a’ cumail a’ dol agus tháinig e gu dorus na caillich far 
an d’ fhuair e i is a cas brist. Dh’ eug i mios an déidh sin. 


Mu dha cheud bliadhn’ air ais bha e ’n chleachdadh aig 
ceannaiche-pac a bhith tathaich o am go am air bean an 
tuathanach a bha ’s An t-Sràid. Bha iad a’ ceannachd o `n 
duine agus a’ toirt cead dha a bhith cadal ’s an t-sabhal. 
An turus a bha seo fhuair e i glé mhi-mhisneacheil cir cha 
robh a’ bhó a bh’ fhearr a bh’ aic’ a leigeil sios idir am a’ 
bhleoghainn. Bha bean an tuathanaich dhe ’n bheachd gun 
deach buidseachd a chur air a’ bhó le cailleach aig an robh 
mac a bha ’g obair ’s an ait’, La na dha roimh’ bha e air 
a chuir air falbh oir rinn e balc air a mhaighstir. 

“Well,” ars’ an ceannaiche, “fàgaibh a h-uile rud ‘nam 
lamhan agus ma ’s e giseag a th’ ann tha mi cinnteach gun 
dean mi ’n gnothach air”. Gu math trath an ath mhaduinn 
dh’ iarr agus fhuair e iuga, botul agus stopan agus chaidh 
e chun a’ bhathaich. Dar a bha a’ bhó ri fual chuir e beagan 
ann an iuga agus lion e 'm botul leis an stuth. Mu fheasgar 
thuirt e ri bean an tuathanach gum bu choir deagh chadal 
a bhith aic’ agus gum bitheadh e fhéin a’ feitheamh oirre 
's a’ bhàthaich am màireach. Thachair iad ’s a’ bhàthaich 
agus chualas guth déruinneach aig an dorus ag éigheachd 
“Air gaol ni math, leig as mi”, Thuirt an ceannaiche “Leig 
thus’ an toiseach” agus an sin thuirt e ri bean an tuathanach 
gum bitheadh e fhéin a’ dol a thaomadh a mach am botul, 
agus gum biodh an t-am ann airson a’ bhó a’ bhlecghainn., 
Rinn iad mar a dh’ iarr agus chual’ iad aig an dorus fuaim 
mar uisge a’ brùchdadh a mach. Agus o 'n uair sin bha 'n 
cuman-bhleoghainn lán is a' cur thairis a h-uile [a gun 
tuilleadh dragh. 


B’ àbhaist do mháthair mo seann charaid a bhith a° dol 
cha mhor a h-uile feasgar a’ frithealadh ri boirionnach 
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aosda agus breóite 's A’ Mhanachainn, Feasgar a bha seo, 
Di h-Aoine, tháinig i dhachaidh cho geal ri anart. Dh’ innis 
i gum fac’ i pu h-obann duine a bha fuireach “s a’ bhaile a 
putadh bara-roth 's an robh rudeigin a bha cuibhrichte. 
Bha dá bhòta fad’ sinnte mach ri fhaicinn is thionnd an 
duine is am bara staigh dh’ an stabull-fasdaidh. Cha do 
mhair an taibhse ach uine glé goirid ach chuir e gris oirre. 

An ath Dhi h-Aoine bha mo charaid is gille eile ‘nan 
seasamh aig dorus an stabuill dar a thàinig an aon duine — 
Domhnall Mharsal’ — Je corp ’s a’ bhara. La na dha 
roimh chaidh fear de na h-iasgairean aig MacShimidh air 
chall agus fhuaras a chorp ’s an amhainn faisg air taigh a’ 
phortair, Agus bha na casan is botannan-iasgaich orra 
sinnte mach as a’ chuibhrig dar a bha Domhnall a’ putadh 
a’ bhara staigh dh’ an stabull-fasdaidh. 


Tha lochan beag, tana faisg air Torr Bheathainn, mu 
mile taobh an iar air Inbhirnis, ris an can iad Loch na 
Sanais agus a réir na sgeòil ’s ann mar seo a fhuair e an 
t-ainm, 

Bha gobha a’ fuireach an Cill Bheathainn (The Bught) 
aig an robh nighean agus bha e airson gum pósadh i 
marsanta beartach an Inbhirnis. Ach bha gaol aig an 
nighean ri duine óg a bha fuireach rathaid Doch a’ Phair. 
Cha robh e ach bochd ’na chrannachur ach bu duine briagh 
e ri coimhead atir. Bha iad a’ coinneachdainn glé thric agus 
o nach robh a h-athair idir toilichte mar a bha cùisean 
thuirt e ris a' mharsanta gum bu chóir dha fhéin is 
companach feitheamh air an duine óg 's an dorchadas agus 
a’ bhualadh gu daingean, cruaidh. 'S ann aig Coille nam 
Bodach. astar beag air falbh o ’n lochan, a bha iad a’ 
feitheamh air ach b’ iad fhein a fhuair an dusdadh. B' e 
duine misneachail a bh’ anns a’ ghille a Doch a“ Phùir agus 
chuir e dhachaidh iad le fiaclan brist’ is an súilean leth- 
dhùint. Bu mhór is bu gharg an fhearg a bh’ air a’ ghobha 
dar a chual e mar thachair. Air feasgar araidh an déidh seo 
bha ’n nighean a” gabhail sgriob faisg air an lochan agus 
's an dorchadas mhothaich i dithis a’ tighinn chuice, Co 
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luath ’s a dh’ aithnich i có bh’ unnd — a h-athair 's am 
marsanta — chaidh i gu cùl na pris a bha lámh rithe agus 
chual’ i iad a’ bruidhinn os iosal gu robh iad airson a 
leannan a mharbhadh. Cha deach i dhachaidh idir — lean 
i a ceum gu Doch a’ Phùir agus an ceann mios phos 1 a 
leannan. Agus dar a chual’ muinntir na duthcha mu na 
nithean a bh’ air dol air adhart thòisich iad ri bhith 
canntainn Loch na Sanais ris an lochan seo. 


Mu mheadhan an naothamh linn deug bha bedach a’ 
fuireach am Bail’ na Faire, pìos air falbh o Loch na Sanais. 
Bha e “na dhuine diadhaidh agus mar bu ghnáth leis bha 
e gabhail na leabhraichean a h-uile maduinn. Bha nábuidh 
aig a bha tighinn air lá àraidh a h-uile seachduin air son 
ceann agus casan caorach a thoirt leatha dh’ an cheardach. 
Mar dhuais bha i faighinn dhith fhéin sgochrach na caorach 
a h-uile turus, Air an lá bha seo thainig i dh' an taigh 's 
an am “sa bha e ris an t-salm agus dar a bha ! a” iosgladh 
an doruis bha *m bodach a tighinn gu crioch na sreath agus 
am prioba na sila sheinn e “Tha ’n ceann 's na casan fo “n 
bhórd is an sgochrach air an sgeilp” agus, mar nach robh 
dad idir a’ tachairt, lean e air leis an sreath “'S tha d’ 
óige air a nuadhachadh mar iolair luath nan speur”. 


Tràth ’s an ochdamh linn deug bha Iain Friseal, no Baran 
mar a b’ fhearr a b’ aithne e, a” fuireach am Bail’ a’ Chnuic, 
astar beag taobh an iar Tom na h-iúbhraich, agus bha 
gabhail is muileann aig an sin. Bliadhna na dha roimh’ sin 
chaidh a fhuadachadh a mach a oighreachd MacSh:midh oir 
dhiùlt e cobhair a thoirt dha an rud eigin ris am bitheadh e. 
Bha MacShimidh air son didghaltas fhaighinn air Chivas 
aig an robh oighreachd Bail’ an Fhraoich oir ’s e a thug 
an t-àit dh’ Iain. 

Bha nithean a’ dol le Iain mar thuathanach is mar 
mhuillear. Bha pailteas bainne aig ri chreic agus bha na 
nàbuidhean a’ cantainn gu robh sian air an fheur, Ach an 
ceann bliadhna 's ann air Iain a thainig an da la agus bha 
iad a’ smaoineachdainn gun deach buidseachd a chur air an 
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ionaltradh. Bha feadhainn a’ chumail a mach gur e cailleach 
a bha air cùl a' ghnothaich is i dol mun cuairt an riochd 
gearr ach bha feadhainn eile dhe 'n bheachd gu robh 
MacShimidh a' cur Marsaili, bana-bhuidseach an Raon 
Dubh ’s an Aird, an aghaidh Chivas. 

Bha Iain ’na éildear ’s an eaglais agùs glé thric bhitheadh 
e ri ùrnuigh gun tigeadh saibhreas air ais. Air feasgar 
àraidh có thàinig mun cuairt ach bodachan beag, ceolar na 
's lugha na Alasdair Beag nam Bó e fhéin, àireach a bha 
's an nabuidheachd, Chan fhacas riamh roimh’ an t-aodach 
seann-fhasanta a bh’ air a’ bhodachan agus gun fhacal a’ 
chantainn bha e °g amadaich air adhart le gad sgithich 
thairis air a ghualainn. Bha ’n gad air a lùbadh fo eallach 
trom ged nach robh ni ri fhaicinn. Bu mhór an t-iongantas 
a chuir an sealladh seo air Iain agus gu grad rug e air a’ 
ghad a bh’ air gualainn fear an eallaich agus ghabh e sgian 
agus ghearr e an gad. Ach bha ’m bodachan a’ cumail a’ 
dol mar nach do mhothaich e gun do chaill e an t-eallach 
a bh’ air agus ann an tiota bha e astar mór air thoiseach 
air Iain agus a sìor dhol an àird agus mu dheireadh thairis 
air mullach an Leacainn shuas. Chual Iain an sin fuaim 
mar bhruchdadh a’ tighinn as a’ ghad a bha ’na laigh air an 
raon, Bha *m bainne a’ sruthadh a mach agus a’ ruith mar 
allt geal, copach. Agus o `n uair sin bha pailteas bainne 
aig a’ chrodh mar a bha e roimh’ agus 's ann 's a’ phaire 
far an do ghearr ce an gad a bh’ an t-ionaltradh a b’ fhearr 
an déidh sin, 


Am measg gach bana-bhuidseach a bha ainmeil — agus 
bu Hénmhor iad — air am beil eachdraidh feadh taobh 
tuath na Gaidhealtachd cha robh té a bheireadh barr air 
Creibh Mhór a bha fuireach air bruthaichean Allt a’ 
Mhuilinn mu mhile taobh an car Inbhirnis, B’ e Allt a’ 
Mhuilinn ait’ a fhuair droch cliú a thaobh buidseachd o 
shean, 

Tha sgial* ann mar a chaidh greim a chuir air Creibh 
an Srath Narunn is mar a chuir i mollachd air Flichtidh an 


* Faic TG.ST, XLVII, d 240. 
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sin. Tha e air aithris gun deach a losgadh faisg air a 
chaisteil an Inbhirnis agus tha rann ann mu déidhinn — 
Diol Creibh Mhór bha ’n Inbhirnis dhuit; 
Bh’ fhuiling ise móran 's bu mhór a tiodal; 
Bhiodh i cur dlollaid air fear a taigh, 
Làraichean nan cruidhean a chaidh 'na làmhan 
'S dileuchan nan sréin air a bheul a chaitheamh. 


ANGUS MACKAY (1812-1859) AND HIS 
CONTRIBUTION TO HIGHLAND MUSIC 


By NEVILLE T. McKay, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS 


4th November 1988 


In 1844 a banquet took place at Windsor Castle at which 
Queen Victoria entertained the Emperor of France, King 
Louis Phillipe, and his Queen. The occasion was unique as 
part of the celebration of the first state visit to Britain by 
a reigning French monarch, It was also remarkable in that 
part of the entertainment consisted of a performance ‘by 
Queen Victoria’s newly appointed piper, Angus Mackay 
from the island of Raasay.' Less than a hundred years 
previousiy, the instrument he played and the dress he wore 
had been outlawed as part of the measures to destroy the 
culture which he now represented. 

Queen Victoria’s appreciation of the Highland bagpipe 
was expressed in a letter to her mother when she first 
visited Scotland in 1842: 

“We have heard nothing but bagpipes since we have 
been in the beautiful Highlands, — & I am become so 
fond of it, —- that I mean to have a Piper, who can if 
you like it, pipe every night at Frogmore? 

| We know from her Highland Journal that Angus Mackay 
Was recommended to her by Lord Breadalbane as “about 
the best piper in Scotland”, Breadalbane’s own piper was 
the legendary “Piobaire Ban", John MacKenzie, who had 
received his mstruction in Raasay from John Mackay {1767- 
1848), father of Angus. 

It is interesting 10 contrast the glittering occasion at 
Windsor Castle as portrayed by. the artist Joseph Nash, 
with the circumstances of Angus Mackay’s departure from 
his native Raasay. 

His father tock up an appointment with Lord Willoughby 
d'Eresby al Drummond Castle in 1823, and the family 
walked all the way to Crieff with their possessions in peat 
creels on the backs of two Highland ponies, The citcum- 
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stances of their arrival were recounted to the late Pipe 
Major Meldrum by an old employee on the estate.* 

In the years between 1823 and 1838 the records of the 
competitions sponsored by the Highland Society of London 
show Angus Mackay’s development as performer and 
transcriber of the classical music which his father reputedly 
learned from those famous exponents, the MacCCrimmons 
in Skye and the Mackays in Gairloch. I would therefore 
like to trace his background and development before 
endeavouring to describe his influence on the art of High- 
land piping down to the present day. 

Written records of individuals in the Highlands in earlier 
times are scarce, but Angus Mackay has given us the 
following account of his father in a note in one of his two 
volumes of manuscript of light music now lodged in the 
National Library of Scotland: 

“This is a brief account of my father’s family: John 
MacKay, commonly called Iain MacRuari of Eyre, 
in Raasair, Isle of Skye; he was, I believe, left an 
orphan with one sister; he was reared up by Malcolm 
MacLeod, commonly called ‘Fir Aire’; ‘being there 
employed as a herd boy, etc, and in the house. 

Fir Aire played the pipes and was teaching a young 
lad: my father used to overhear them and pick up 
his lesson and play the same on the moors while 
herding; and that on a ‘fiadan sialeasda’ he was 
overheard by Fir Aire, who taught him and afterwards 
sent him to the College of the MacCrummins and to 
the Mackays of Gairloch.” 

The “Fir Aire” of course was Captain Malcolm MacLeod, 
grandson of the great chief Iain Garbh MacLeod and the 
friend and companion of Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
during his period in the Highlands as a fugitive. 

Henry Whyte (Fionn), in his “Martial Music of the Clans” 
says that John Mackay’s father Ruaridh was a piper from 
Sutherland. We know from the repeated references in the 
poetry of Rob Donn Mackay (1715-1778) to his friend 
George MacLeod, “piobair fir an tigh” (piper to the chief), 
that despite the penal legislation of 1746 the art of piping 
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continued to be encouraged by the Mackay chiefs, who had 
been noted Government supporters. There were pipers in 
the Mackay militia which formed part of Loudon’s Regiment, 
and when they were disbanded in 1746 a Mackay family of 
ex militia was settled on the forfeited Seaforth estate in 
Lochalsh as part of Government policy for the “disaffected” 
areas, and some of their descendants have remained there." 
Local tradition links this family with that of John Mackay, 
Raasay, and others of the name in Rona and Kilmuir, 
although there are no detailed family records for the [8th 
century. The late John MacLean, in his paper to the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness on the hereditary Mackay pipers of 
Gairloch’ refers to a reputed link between the Raasay and 
Gairloch families, which is stated by W. L. Manson in “The 
Highland Bagpipe” .® 

John Mackay’s merit lies in the extensive repertoire of 
piobaireachd which he presumably acquired from his Mac- 
Crimmon and Mackay teachers and which he imparted to 
a number of outstanding pupils. We have some indication of 
his status as a musician from the manuscripts of Elizabeth 
Ross, niece of MacLeod of Raasay, who was living at 
Raasay House when John was family piper there. She 
showed obvious appreciation of his music by transcribing a 
number of piobaireachd into pianoforte notation from his 
playing. 

It is apparent that she was an accomplished musician and 
Dr Peter Cooke of the School of Scottish Studies tas 
attempted some interesting reconstructions of John Mackay's 
playing, based on her keyboard settings of six piobaireachd. 

Angus Mackay no doubt benefited from his father’s 
instruction along with such famous pupils as am Pichaire 
Ban who has already been mentioned. It may be that he 
received some broader musical training from his father’s 
employers, as he first comes to official notice in 1825, when 
at the age of thirieen he received a reward of five shillings 
from the Higbland Society for producing pipe music “of - 
his own notation” in response to their appeal for examples 
of how the music might be recorded “scientifically”.'" At 
this period the Highland Societies of Scotland and of 
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London were jointly sponsoring triennial competitions in 
Edinburgh for the performance of piobaireachd as part of 
their cfforts to stimulate the Highland arts. Their records 
show that Angus Mackay won fourth prize in 1826 at the 
age of fourteen, but his name does not appear in the prize 
list for 1829, and in 1832 his older brother Roderick was 
awarded first prize. At the next competition in 1835 Angus 
Mackay received the first prize in a field of thirty com- 
petitors, His younger brother John gave an exhibition al 
the sword dance as part of the programme on this occasion, 
while Archibald Munro, another pupil of John Mackay 
senior, was placed third, To complete the occasion a new 
competition for previous first winners was won for the first 
time by yet another Mackay pupil, John MacKenzie, am 
Piobaire Ban, 

' Angus was the fourth member of his family to win this 
first prize which his father won in 1792 and his eldest 
brother Donald in 1822, 

His brothers all served as pipers to various notables and 
Donald eventually became piper to Queen Victona's uncle, 
the Duke of Sussex. Earlier, Donald had played with John 
Ban MacKenzie during the ceremonies which attended 
King George IV’s famous visit to Edinburgh in 1822.'' John 
Mackay, as piper to Vice-Admiral MacDougall of Dunollie, 
accompanied him on his naval expedition to Hong Kong 
in 1845, when his duties included playing for the sailors ta 
dance, as part of their recreation on board ship. The art of 
Highland dancing formed an integral part of the repertoire 
of these professional pipers and it is recorded that Angus 
Mackay won first prize for Highland dancing at a contest 
in the Royal Playhouse, Glasgow, in 184], as well as first 
prize for dress. 

Angus served as piper to Davidson of Tulloch from about 
1829 and to Campbell of Islay from about 1835 until ins 
appointment by Oucen Victoria in 1843. His monumental 
work is the “Collection of Ancient Piobaireachd” which he 
published with the support of the Highland Society of 
London in 1838. It is a beautifully printed volume containing 
sixty-one piobaireachd in staff notation and apparently found 
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greater favour with pipers than the previously published 
work of Donald MacDonald, which appeared in 1822 and 
contained twenty-three piobaireachd, Donald MacDonald 
used more elaborate embellishment notes than Angus 
Mackay and this may reflect a different style of playing 
preserved by the MacArthurs, hereditary pipers to the 
MacDonalds of Sleat and contemporaries of the Mac- 
Crimmons. According to the Rev. Alexander MacGregor, 
(who had close contact with him in Edinburgh), Donald 
MacDonald received his instruction from the last of the 
MacArthurs. The influence of John Mackay as a teacher 
and the use of his son’s publication as a standard may 
account for the predominance of Angus Mackay’s settings - 
by the end of the century. . 

Angus Mackay’s book contains instructional material, 
valuable information on the families of the hereditary pipers 
(MacCrimmons, MacArthurs, Rankins, Campbells, and Mac- 
Intyres}, detailed notes of the competitions instituted by the 
Highland Society from 1781 onwards, and historical notes 
on fifty-one of the tunes published. The latter mclude in 
many cases Gaelic verses either corresponding to or derived 
from the music in question. James Logan, author of “The 
Scottish Gael” and a prominent member of the Highland 
Society of London, probably assisted Angus Mackay in the 
literary part of his work. However this in no way detracts 
from Mackay’s musical scholarship as evidenced by his four 
manuscript volumes now deposited in the National Library of 
Scotland, The two largest volumes contain 179 separate 
compositions and formed a basis for the work of the 
Piobaireachd Society in its published series of books over 
the past eighty years, A fifth smaller mamiscript was 
addressed to MacKenzie of Seaforth, presumably for the 
use of his piper Donald Cameron, who was a Mackay pupil. 
In this Seaforth manuscript Angus refers to his earlier work 
as “noted down irom the canntireachd (Sic) of John Mackay, 
his father, from the years 1826 to 1840”, 

Angus Mackay’s published book became an important 
reference work for subsequent generations of performers, 
which may reflect the respect in which his father was held 
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by his many distinguished pupils as well as regard for 
Angus’s own competence. One of the Mackays’ most 
influential pupils was Donald Cameron, piper to Seaforth, 
and another was Angus MacPherson, piper to MacPherson 
of Cluny; these men passed their knowledge on to their 
sons, whose pupils provide a link with the present day. The 
late John MacDonald of Inverness, (honorary piper to the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness and under whom I was privileged 
to study), was taught by Calum MacPherson, son of Angus 
and by Alexander Cameron, son of Donald Cameron; his 
father Alexander MacDonald was also taught by Donald 
Cameron. John MacDonald confirmed to me the respect 
which pipers of the previous generation to his own had for 
Angus Mackay’s collection. 

The problems of accurate notation of piobaireachd have 
been effectively described by Dr Cooke as follows: 


“Traditional Gaelic music, vocal and instrumental, cliffers 
from the classical music of Enrope, generally in having 
more metrical flexibility and rhythmic subtlety... It 
makes little sense to adopt all the rhythmic con- 
ventions of one music when notating another which 
differs from it so much.” 

John MacDonald told me that he considered the writing 
of piobaireachd was “still in the experimental stages” and 
he taught his pupils through the medium of canntaireachd 
in the same way as he had been taught, Because the 
Highland bagpipe has a fixed drone harmony, the melody 
is sustained by a single melodic line, and as the volume is 
constant, rhythm, the perception of stress, and expression 
all depend on the precise duration given to each note. This 
leads to subtle differences in note value, which can better be 
demonstrated in song. John described to me how Calum 
MacPherson (Calum Piobaire), with whom he resided for a 
period, used to sing the piece over to him, and when he felt 
he had acquired it, he would send him out for a walk to fix 
in his mind the song which his fingers had to reproduce. It 
was this mental song which subsequently dictated the flow 
of the tunc. His outstanding pupils in recent times, Pipe 
Majors R. U, Brown and R. B. Nicol (Balmoral) and Pipe 
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Major Donald MacLeod (Seaforths) all used this method 
with their pupils, 

J. F. Campbell of Islay records a description given by 
John Ban MacKenzie to one of his pupils (Duncan Ross) 
of his instruction in Raasay under John Mackay: 


“Mackay used to turn his back to the pupils, and play 
the tunes, Mackay’s sister used to sit by the fire, and 
dictate the words of Canntaireachd, and sing them as 
the piper played.“ 

Canntaireachd was clearly the vehicle by which John 
Mackay communicated to his pupils and from which his son 
Angus transeribed the music into staff notation. In fact he 
made manuscripts notes of “specimens” of canntaireachd 
which, according to the late Colonel J, P, Grant af Ratme- 
murchus of the Piobaireachd Society, exhibit two distinct 
methods. The first 1s the systematic form recorded by the 
Campbells of Easdale, which Angus Mackay may have had 
the opportunity to study while in Islay, but the second 
differs from this, and also from the record prepared by 
MacLeod of Gesto from the singing of Iain Dubh Mac- 
Crimmon (1731-1822), 

It may be presumed that this second method corresponds 
to the singing of his father John Mackay, and it differs 
slightly from Gesto in the frequent use of the consonant “v” 
before plain notes and the use of “p” rather than “g” for 
the sound of the D grace on the note B. The throw on B 
becomes “barabo” where Gesto writes “derira”. It seems 
to correspond more with what I heard from John Mac- 
Donald and his Gaelic speaking pupils; as he explained, the 
voice decides the pitch and vowels and consonants can be 
modulated as in Gaelic speech to give a euphonious flow to 
the phrase. He pointed out that this was essentially a vocal 
form of transmission, as distinct from the written form such 
as the Campbell method, which was an early attempt to 
record the music systematically, In fact he discouraged me 
from learnmg the Campbell system suggesting that Gaelic 
lessons and a good ear would develop the required fluency, 

Obviously there is much more that could be said about 
Angus Mackay’s legacy, and its relationship to the earher 
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published work and manuscripts of Donald MacDonald and 
the manuscript of Angus MacArthur: valuable research in 
the matter has already been done by the School of Scottish 
studies. 

I would like to make it clear that John MacDonald did 
not assert that the Mackay version was the only acceptable 
interpretation, He taught a number of alternative settings 
from the Donald MacDonald manuscripts, as published by 
Majorieneral Thomason in his “Ceol Mor” in 1905, in 
particular “Glengarry’s March” (Cille Chriosd), “The 
Massacre of Glencoe” and “The Menzies Salute”. 

Besides his published collection of piobaireachd, Angus 
Mackay revised “The Tutor for the Highland Bagpipe” 
which contained a collection of 100 marches, strathspeys, 
reels and jigs and was first produced by William Mackay, 
piper to the Celtic Society of Scotland and published by 
David Glen, the Edinburgh bagpipe maker in 1843, Subse- 
quently in 1851 Alexander Glen published a volume of 155 
tunes described as “The Piper’s Assistant — Edited by 
Angus Mackay, Piper to Her Majesty”, [t is interesting to 
see that in each of these publications all the tunes are given 
Gaelic as well as English names, and in the latter the Gaelic 
title takes precedence. 

The third and fourth volumes of Angus’s manuscript 
contain some 550 tunes of light music, all carefully recorded 
in neat manuscript with appropriate grace-noting. The 
survival of these manuscript volumes is a story in itself. 
Mackay’s widow sold them to Michael MacCarfrae, piper 
to the Duke of Hamilton, in 1860 and he in turn bequeathed 
them to the Duke, who had them richly bound in preen 
leather with gold lettering. The four volumes were taken to 
London towards the end of last century, where hand written 
copies were made for study purposes. After the Duke’s 
death it was presumed that they had been taken to South 
Africa and lost therc, but they were actually at the Duke's 
house at Easton Park, Suffolk. There they remained 
unnoticed until the house was sold in 1919 when they were 
rescued from destruction on account of their handsome 
binding. Once recognised they were returned to Brodick 
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Castle and subsequently loaned by the Trustees of the 
Duchess of Montrose to the National Library on a 
permanent basis. !'* 

Angus Mackay contributed to the development of the more 
elaborate form of march, strathspey and reel favoured in 
professional piping competition, by his original compositions 
and also by the claboration of simpler themes, In the first 
category atc the marches “Glengarry Gathering” and 
“Balmoral Highlanders” and in the second the marches 
“The Duke of Roxburgh’s Farewell to the Black Mount”, 
“Abercairney Highlanders” and "The Highland Wedding 
March”. He also composed the popular two-part strathspey 
“Balmoral Castle”. This side of his work alone would have 
secured him a place in Scottish music history apart from 
the essentially Gaelic productions of piobaireachd. 

His work was accomplished between 1826 and 1854, 
between the ages of 14 and 42 years; he became afflicted 
with mental illness in 1854 and died five years later while 
a patient at the €richton Institute in Dumfries, The role 
which he established as the royal piper has continued down 
to the present duy. We know from Queen Victoria’s Journal 
that the first performance took place on 19 June 1843: 

“Was agreeably surprised at 8, by hearing our new 
(appointed) Scotch piper, whom Albert had ordered 
to walk before the Palace, without telling me anything 
of it. It put me so in mind of Scotland . . The Piper 
is called Anpus Mackay.” | 

Elsewhere in the Journal there is reference to his con- 
tribution to events in Scotland, such as the torchlight ball 
at Corriemulsie, the laying of the foundation stone at 
Balmoral and the erection of a cairn on Craig Gowan. On 
occasion, as at Corriemulzie, he led a group of seven pipers. 
He is also described as playing to greet the Queen on her 
return to Balmoral in 1849, and on a later occasion providing 
music from a boat on Loch Muick while the royal party 
rode along the shore. 

His place was taken by Pipe Major William Ross of the 
Black Watch, who died in 1891 and in turn was succeeded 
by James Campbell of the same regiment, Both Ross and 
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Campbell were Gaelic speakers; James Campbell’s nephew, 
the late J. C. M. Campbell from Dornie, was a well known 
member of the Gaelic Society of Inverness and one of the 
best known Gaelic singers of recent times. James Campbell 
was followed by Pipe Major Henry Forsyth of the Scots 
Guards and after the second world war Pipe Major Alex- 
ander MacDonald, also of the Scots Guards, carried on the 
role until his retirement in 1965. Since that date the post 
has been maintained by the secondment of a serving Pipe 
Major from the army. 

The duti¢s as described by Pipe Major MacDonald have 
not varied greatly from Angus Mackay’s time; he would 
play in the garden at nine o'clock each morning wherever 
the sovercien was in residence, and also in the evening at 
special dinners. Nowadays at state banquets the royal piper 
organises a performance around the table at the end of 
the meal by pipers from the Scots Guards, At Balmoral the 
dinner table performance in the evening was augmented 
by ihe resident pipers on the estate, In more recent times 
the link with Angus Mackay was maintained in that Robert 
Brown and Robert Nicol, employed at Balmoral, together 
with Alex MacDonald, were all pupils of John MacDonald 
uf Inverness. John himself was honorary piper to King 
George V, Edward VIII and George VT. 

To return to Angus Mackay, the sad decline of his last 
five years should not be allowed to diminish his outstanding 
role in the preservation of piobaireachd, despite the con- 
tentions of Mr A. Campsie in his book “The MacCrimmon 
Legend or The Madness of Angus Mackay”. Mr Campsie 
suggests that Angus Mackay invented much of his material, 
and uses the evidence of his mental illness after 1854 in an 
attempt to discredit his work, 

The accounts which Angus Mackay’s book gives of the 
hereditary piping families and the historical notes on the 
tunes may contain inconsistencies, but this is no argument 
io challenge the underlying facts or dismiss them as fabrica- 
tions. There is trustworthy contemporary evidence of the 
existence, fame and teaching work of the MacCrimmons, 
the MacArthurs and the other piping families mentioned. 
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Mr Ruairidh MacLeod, FSA(Scot) produced a series of four 
articles for “The Piping Times” between February 1977 and 
March 1978 (see note 17) dealing with this historical back- 
ground. They show that Mr Campsie’s arguments will not 
stand up to the scrutiny of historians and produce indisput- 
able documentary evidence which refutes his allegations. 
The matter was also debated effectively by Mr George Dixon 
in the correspondence columns of “The Scotsman” in fetters 
dated 14 and 23 August 1980, and requires no further 
comment, 

As for the tunes themselves which Angus Mackay com- 
mitted to paper, many appear in other manuscripts, but his 
was the most comprehensive collection in staff notation; 
there are 179 separate tunes in his manuscript books com- 
pared with 48 in the Donald MacDonald and 30 in the 
Angus MacArthur manuscripts. His published work appeared 
sixteen years before the first report of his illness, and the 
quality of this and the subsequent manuscripts, both for 
consistency and musical taste, has been endorsed by such 
eminent exponents as John MacDonald of Inverness. He 
could point to such fine details as the precise placing of the 
single grace notes used to highlight the subtle rhythm of a 
phrase. 

Scrious students might still ask to what cxtent Angus 
Mackay reproduced the music of his father, and how 
effectively has it been preserved through his transcription, 
and through the succession of pupil and teacher already 
described. As previously quoted, Angus Mackay claimed 
that his manuscripts were based on notation from his 
father’s canntaireachd, and we have some evidence of a 
continuing relance on his father’s authority, He issued the 
prospectus for his published collection from his father's 
home at Drummond Castle in 1836, He notes in one of the 
Manuscript volumes that in 1840, on a visit to his father 
who was then retired in Kyleakin, he consulted him about 
variations to one of the tunes he had learned from him, 
“The Lament for Colin Roy MacKenzie", which implies a 
continumag influence, 

If we can accept that his published book and manuscripts 
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are a record of how he perceived his father’s playing, any 
deficiencies m his staff notation may have been minimised 
by a continuing reliance on canntaireachd for more precise 
interpretation, Here we have the chain of instruction from 
John Mackay’s pupils through their sons ta John Mac- 
Donald in the present cra. 

Angus Mackay gave us the bencfit of transcriptions of 
some 240 piobair¢achd in a form which his father’s pupils 
were able to interpret for the benefit of their pupils, It is 
my own hope that the expertise of a modern musicologist 
might be applied to these “reccived” interpretations so that 
we would have a revised transcription of what this particular 
tradition exemplifies, using a more flexible method of 
notation, 

I will now endeavour to summarise Angus Mackay’s 
contribution to Highland music: 

He published an impressive collection of sixty-one piob- 
aireachd in staff notation, containing more material than 
its predecessor and providing pipers with a valuable refer- 
ence for memorising the tunes as well as a guide to their 
interpretation. His manuscript record of 179 further tunes 
provided a basis for others to continue this werk, notably 
Major General Thomason in his “Ceol Mor” and the 
Piobaireachd Society in its seri¢s of publications. 

He also made settings of 550 light melodies and con- 
tributed to the publication of two of the earliest collections 
of this music. | 

He produced five outstanding marches in the newly 
developing “competition” style, which are regularly played 
by present day competitors. 

Finally, as the first royal piper, he took the Highland 
bagpipe to a new level of social acceptability, contributing 
to the revival of Highland culture and helping to secure 
the position of the bagpipe within that culture. 


FOOTNOTE 
Angus Mackay spent his last three years at the Crichton 
Royal Hospital, Dumfries, and he was accidentally drowned 
while trying to cross the river Nith on 21 March, 1859, The 
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circumstances were reported in the Dumfries and Galloway 
Courier.on 29 March, which states: “The occurrence was 
noticed by some persons working in a field near, who pro- 
cured a boat, but no trace of the body could be seen, The 
tide was running down at the time, and it is supposed that 
McKay (sic) had touched a quicksand, as he sunk in the 
stream. The body has not been recovered.” There is no 
mention of any subsequent burial in any of the local records, 
sO we must assume that there is no gravestone to his 
memory. 

John Mackay, his father, who died in 1848, is buried in 
an unmarked grave in the ruined chapel beside Raasay 
House, where the MacLeods of Raasay are buried, and the 
ruins of the house in Eyre where he taught his pupils are 
the sole memorial. The outstanding men who were taught 
either by John or Angus Mackay and who did so much to 
continue their work, have fared better in this respect. 

John Ban MacKenzie, who studied under John Mackay 
when both families lived “in Raasay, and Angus Mackay 
buried at Kinnettas, near Strathpeffer. The inscription on 
the stone tells that he was piper to the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane for twenty-eight years, 

According to Angus MacPherson in his book “A High- 
lander Looks Back” (Oban 1956), his grandfather Angus 
MacPherson also received instruction from John Mackay 
When both families lived in Raasay, and Angus Mackay 
shared in the lessons, He says that his father Calum Mac- 
Pherson received part of his instruction from Angus Mackay. 
Calum MacPherson, who died in 1898, is buried in Laggan 
churchyard, and there is a cairn to his memory at Cat-Lodge 
where he lived, 

Donald Cameron dicd in 1868 and is buried in the High 
Church cemetery, Inverness, According to Campbell of 
Kilberry (see note 10), it is not cerluin whether he was 
taught by John Mackay but he “was certainly a pupil of 
Angus Mackay and of John Ban MacKenzie.” Elsewhere 
(see note 16) Kilberry describes how Donald Cameron’s 
son Alexandcr told him of his childhood recollection of 
Angus Mackay playing piobaireachd in their house in 
Maryburgh, 
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HUME AS A JACOBITE HISTORIAN 


By PROFESSOR D, C. YALDEN-THOMSON, 
B.A., M.A, (Oxon.), PhD. (McGill) 


Submitted by Dr Alasdair Maclean 


9th December 1988 


David Hume, born in 1711 was the son of an impoverished 
Berwickshire laird. He was educated at Edinburgh 
University and was first employed as secretary to a sugar 
manufacturer, but was dismissed from his post because he 
persisted in correcting the style of his master’s letters. 
This meticulous use of language or, as he put it, his 
passion for literature was to last until the end of his life 
in 1776. 

A distant kinsman General St. Clair, employed him as 
secretary and his later appointments included that of 
Charge d’ affaire in the British Embassy in Paris, Librarian 
to the Judge Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh and Joint 
head of the Foreign Office in London. 

During his lifetime he was most famous as a historian, 
his “History of England” quickly became accepted as the 
standard and was so considered for almost a century. 

His fame as a philosopher grew more slowly. Today he 
is regarded, unquestionably among the philosophers as the 
greatest ever to write in the English language, his principal 
work being his first, “A treatise of Human Nature” (1739- 
1740). . 

Yet, only sixty years ago, he was widely looked upon as 
a sceptic and atheist whom it was the duty of philosophers 
and theologians to refute. The studies of the late Prof, Kemp 
Smith of Edinburgh were largely responsible for this 
transition. 

As a person he was amiable, witty and kind. His closest 
personal friend was Adam Smith, author of “The Wealth 
of Nations”. | 
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General St, Clair first employed Hume as secretary to an 
abortive expedition designed to invade French Canada. The 
General was the second son of Lord St. Clair and had, in 
1723, taken over the estate of his older brother, the Master 
of St. Clair, who had been attainted for his part in the 
1715 Rebellion, When John, Master of St. Clair received a 
free pardon, his brother the General, voluntarily, handed 
the estate back to him, which was considered a very honour- 
able action. 

In 1748 General St. Clair was sent on a diplomatic mission 
to Turin and had three Scotsmen as A.D.C.s one of whom 
was Hume. Hume wrote several detailed letters on the way 
there, particularly to his brother. But, on his return journey 
he wrote none which survive, and in fact, he may have 
written none latterly since his own arrival in Britain might 
have anticipated any letters. In any event the lack is 
regrettable because in December of that ycar, a remarkable 
coincidence occurred — he (apparently) found himself 
staying in the same inn at Fontainebleau as Prince Charles 
Edward for the ‘Young Pretender or Bonnie Prince 
Charlie}. : 
= Convincing evidence for this is a copy of a dispatch, 
written entirely in Hume’s hand, addressed to the Duke of 
Bedford from General St, Clair. Only four sentences from 
it have, hitherto, been published! and those have been taken 
from another version: It records, perhaps, a sufficiently 
remarkable episode to deserve reproduction in full, 

Paris, December 17th 1748 (N.S.) 


My Lord, 

In obedience to His Majesty’s Orders, I set out from 
Turin on the 29th of Novr. (N.S.) having been detained 
there a little longer than I intended at the desire of the 
King of Sardinia, as I inform’d his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle. On the 15th of December in the evening, after it 
was dark, I arrived at the Posthouse at Fontainebleau, and 
when 1 had been there about an hour my Valct de Chambre, 
who is a Piedmontese, came and told me that he had learned, 
in confidence from a countryman of his, a courier in the 
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French Service, that the Pretender’s son was in the same inn 
with us and that he the Courier, had Orders so far as 
Pont-beau-voisin. It seems he arriv’d by Post about eleven 
in the forenoon at Fontainebleau, under a guard, disguis’d 
like Livery Servants but would not stir a Step farther till 
he shoud receive an Answer to an Express he had dispatched 
to Paris, and when I came off Next Morning at nine o’ clock, 
after having spent an hour or two in visiting the Pulace, he 
had not then given any Orders about his Post-horses, In 
appearance, he was not under any Confinement at Fon- 
taimebleau; but walks alone about an hour in a kind of 
Passage or Antichamber, which led to my Apartment as 
well as his, & thro’ which all my Servants were obliged to 
pass, when they came to me. His Attendants said he was 
a Prince, but did not name him; and as he wore a Garter & 
Star he was known by everybody. 

On my Arrival at Paris, I learn’t that he had been 
publickty arrested about six days before as he went to the 
Opera, on account of his extreme Obstinancy not to obey 
His most Christian Majesty’s Orders, who had desired 
him to leave France. He was sent to the Chateau Vincennes. 
But before that, all the People in his Service and Confidence 
had been confined, his Father’s letter exhorting him to 
Compliance read to him; after he had refus’d to open it, 
and in short, every gentle Measure try’d before the Court 
of France wou'd proceed to these Extremities. And he said 
they chose this public Method of arresting him, rather than 
the more private one, of seizing him in his own Appart- 
ments because they were informed that he was provided 
with Arms, particularly pocket Pistols, in order to defend 
himself if such an Attempt should be made upon him. It 
wou'd seem at present, by their sending him ‘by the way of 
Pont-beau-¥oisin, that they intend he shall go to Rome, 
not to Fribourg or Avignon, which have formerly been 
talkt of as places he intended to live in, under the Pro- 
tection of the King of France, 

Thus by his rash Attempt in Britain, many of his Friends 
and Followers lost their Lives and Fortuncs; and those who 
had ‘been so lucky as to escape to France, and to get into 
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the Service of that Crown, he has now ruined their Fortunes, 
by his unaccountable Behaviour, which seems equally void 
of Temper and of common sense. This I hope, will open 
the Eyes even of the most blinded, and let them see their 
Folly in engaging themselves, in such desperate and criminal 
Enterprizes. 

As I past thro Savoy I saw the Spaniards very busy in 
demolishing the Castle of Montmelian, directly contrary to 
the Tenor of the Treaty of Aix La Chappelle. At Cham- 
berry, the Gentlemen of Savoy complained to me extremely 
of their Oppression and Injustice particularly in levying by 
Advance the Taxes for the Month of January, tho’ they be 
oblig’d to evacuate that Country before that month, I shal! 
spend a few days in this Place, in order to recover the 
fatigues of my Journey. After which I propose soon to have 
the Honour of paying my Respects to your Grace at London. 


I am etc, To his Grace. The Duke of Bedford.’ 


On the evidence of this dispatch alone it is not certain, 
that Hume himself saw the ‘Rightful Prince’, but it seems 
likely that all St. Clair’s party, having shared a coach, would 
stay at the same inn so one may reasonably assume that he 
did. Anather question, however, in regard to this document is 
how far Hume is the author and how far the amanuensis. To 
this reader’s ear, the style and cadences are Hume’s through- 
out, though one may suspect the sincerity of remarks about 
‘desperate and criminal Enterprizes’ coming from a party 
composed exclusively of Scotsmen. And in conclusion one 
may remark that St. Clair, Hume and the others may not 
have known as we now know: how heavily Prince Charles 
had been drinking, or they might not have been so surprised 
at his grotesque and destructive behaviour. 


This completes Prof. Thomson’s paper but he has 
encouraged me to add a few notes of my own on the back- 
ground and the historical significance of the dispatch. 

One of the terms of the Treaty of Aix La Chapelle which 
ended the hostilities between Britain and France in October 
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1748, was that any Stuart aspirants to the British Throne 
be expeiled from France, 

The French Government had the embarrassing duty of 
telling him to leave. Charles was furious, initially because 
completion of the treaty meant that he could expect no 
more help from France in any future attempt he might make 
to regain the British Throne for his family, but also 
because the terms of the treaty specifically implied his own 
expulsion from French territory, Accordingly he refused to 
leave despite promptings from his father and the promise 
of a pension from France, virtually of any figure he cared 
to demand. The French government, angered by this insult, 
persuaded King Louis to sanction Charles’ arrest, 

Hume indicates that the latter insisted on a public arrest 
and almost certainly this was a publicity exercise on his 
part, as he was immensely popular with the citizens of 
Paris and probably felt that the authorities would not dare 
lay hands on him in public view. However he was arrested 
and after some days in the prison fortress of Vincennes 
Charles capitulated and agreed to leave France. 

A letter from Col. O’Byrne addressed to Charles’ father 
the ‘Old Chevalier’ states that he did halt at Fontainebleau 
on his way to the frontier.’ but other authorities merely 
admit the possibility. The dispatch quoted by Prof. Thomson 
confirms O'Byrne's statement and also draws attention to 
other details not hitherto demonstrated. One important 
detail is that Charles was to be taken under a discretely 
disguisedl puard to Pont-beau-voisin in order to ensure that 
he did nat go ta Fribourg on the convenient Franco-German 
border or to the Papal state of Avignon. 

Despite these precautions Prince Charles did indeed go 
to Avignon and the dispatch also raises the intriguing 
question, Why did he insist on remaining at Fontainebleau 
for the return of a messenger he had sent to Paris” Perhaps 
it was to summon Col, Henry Goring and Neil Maceachen, 
who both certainly joined him in Avignon without delay." 
Maceachen the South Uist man, who had been the Prince's 
escort on his escape from Benbecula to Skye, had also been 
his sole companion in the prison of Vincennes. Immediately 
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following Charles’ release, Maceachen had no idea where 
he had gone, but he obviously very quickly found out.’ 
Maceachen, by that time an officer in the French Service, 
was none the less permitted to befriend one whom the 
State, nominally, considered undesirable, and remain with 
him for over two months in Avignon, a state from which 
it had been intended to disbar Prince Charles. Why he was 
able to do so with impunity, is a mystery which will probably 
always remain so. 
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DAVID HUME'S DEFENCE 
OF LORD PROVOST ARCHIBALD STEWART 
OF EDINBURGH : 


DR ALASDAIR MACLEAN 
9th December 1988 


Professor Yalden-Thomson has also drawn attention to 
another rare and interesting contribution made by Hume to 
the history of the 1745 Rebellion, and he discusses the 
importance of the document as follows . . . “Hume's 
anonymous pamphlet,' “A true account of the Behavious 
and Cenduct of Archibald Stewart Esq., late Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh,” is. at present, nearly impossible to read. 

It has not been reprinted since it was first published in 
1748, One does not know how many copies were printed 
in London then, and, naturally enough, most of the few 
that have survived seem to be in Scotland. 

A search of the more obvious public and university 
lpbraries there disclosed six copies, of which three are in the 
National Library, and one each in the university libraries of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow. (The only copy in the 
Brilish Lrbraty in London is a Xerox of one in the National 
Library fo Scotland). Of course there are probably more, 

It scems that only one attempt has been made to print it. 
This appeared in an Appendix The fronic Hume by J. F. 
Price? However the title page is missing, as is the Preface: 
the date of publication is erroneous; therc are many errors: 
no mention is made of the corrections in some of the extant 


l. Said ta be Written by David Hume, See Sir Walter Scott's article 

, om John Hume's works, Quarterly Review, June, 1827, 

PA . it was attempted to print it in Edinburgh: but that City is 
kept under such proper Discipline, and all the Printers su terrified 
with the Severity of a certain Magistrate (to whom Ihat Tnnovence 
might given Offence) that no Printer durst venture to publish it.” 
Account of Stewart, Preface, p. 1, 

3. University af Texas, Austin 1965, 
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copies, and no provenance is given for the copy-text used.‘ 

The corrections? present a problem. They are present in 
three of the six copies mentioned above, in two in the 
National Library and in the Edinburgh University Library 
copy. The alterations are in the some hand, and are nearly, 
but not quite, the same in all three cases, How many 
corrections there arc depends upon ‘how you count them but, 
roughly, there are ten in the fifty-one printed pages of 
which only one or two could be called stylistic, the rest 
being corrections of misprints and grammatical errors, The 
question is, who wrote them? Normally Hume’s handwriting 
is so distinctive as to be easily recognised but it so happens 
that the corrections here do not include any of those letters 
which are most characteristic, Yet on balance, there being 
no evidence to the contrary, one must assume they are by 
Hume. Who else would have written them? There is no 
evidence that Hume employed an amanuensis. There is no 
incongruity between the caligraphy here and in Hume’s 
signed work: in view of the content of the pamphlet, he 
would no doubt have sent a number of copies to personal 
friends: and as we know from the autograph corrections in 
his presentation copies of the Treatise it was his habit to 
correct them and not quite consistently. 

One must hope that a publisher will soon re-issue this 
pamphlet. It is revelatory of Hume's personality, being 
witty and urbane and, although not concerned with 
philosophy, it does contain one paragraph which succinctly 
and putteently expresses his views about “religious Whigs’ 
and ‘political Whigs’, ‘religious Tories’ and political Tories’. 
Finally, in case any readers do not know the aim of the 
work, Stewart was a friend of Hume. He was the Provost 
of Edinburgh when the Highland Army occupied it in 1745. 
They imprisoned him, When the Hanovarians occupied 
Edinburgh they in turn imprisoned the unfortunate man for 
over a year because he had not defended it, Hume’s motive 


4. Ibid, p 38, n, 4, 
§. There are no corrections in one of the copies in the National 
Library and in those in the Universities of Aberdeen and Glasgow. 
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in writing was to help obtain his release. In fact he was 
freed shortly before the tract appeared.” 


I should like at this point to give a brief resumee of the 
background to Hume’s pamphlet in as far as it concerned 
the situation in Edinburgh in September of 1745. 

News had filtered through that Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart had raised the standard of rebellion in the remote 
North West and was advancing towards the Lowlands. 
However the army of Sir John Cope was marching north 
and would certainly deal with the upstart, but incredibly 
Cope avoided doing battle and marched to Inverness leaving 
behind him an open road for a Jacobite descent into the 
Lowlands, The threat to Edinburgh was still too remote 
to be taken seriously, particularly as a Highland gentleman 
had appeared in Edinburgh telling every one that the 
Jacobite army was merely a handful of brigands who would 
retreat to their mountains as soon as any resistance was 
offered them. It was not appreciated that this gentleman 
was a notorious double agent, James Mòr MacGregor a son 
of the famous Rob Roy, who had been sent to Edinburgh 
to lull the citizens into a false sense of security, 

Even when Perth had been occupied and more accurate 
reports of the Jacobite strength were reaching Edinburgh the 
citizens took comfort from the thought that the wealthier 
city of Glasgow would prove more attractive to the 
plundering Highlanders, and it was only when they had 
passed Stirling and their destination was obvious that real 
alarm seized the citizens of Edinburgh, 

The city was, in fact, almost impossible to defend. The 
wall was not continuous being replaced on the north by a 
shallow loch, now Prince’s Street gardens. The wall itself 
was hardly more than twenty feet high and did not have 
bastions suitable for the mounting of canon, and, being 
overlooked by houses built beyond the wall, offered little 
protection for the defenders. 

The defenders included firstly the Trained Bands; they 
were some 1200 strong and primarily a ceremonial force, 
who paraded in breastplates and fired their weapons in 
practice only once a year, When doing so they shut their 
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eyes for fear that their ancient pieces would blow up in 
their faces.* 

When the threat of conflict became apparent, fhe cilizens 
who were unable or unwilling to take up arms in the 
defence, were glad to contribute money to raise a Mercenary 
force, the Edinburgh Regiment, manned largely by criminals 
and down and outs, but time did not allow for their 
training, as Hume says “the veterans had no more than 
seven days service, the recruits only fifteen minutes,” when 
called upon to defend the city, and he likens them to 
Falstaffi’s Tatterdemalion Army. 

The Volunteer Companies who also answered the call 
to arms, were better motivated, including among others, 
College students and the clergy, but their state of training 
was scarcely better than that of the Edinburgh Regiment. 
The only credible defendants for the city were the two 
regular regiments of dragoons — Gardiner’s and Hamilton's. 
Secure behind the fortifications of the Castle with General 
Guest, was a weak garrison of aged and infirm regular 
soldiers. Complicating the preparations for the defence of 
Edinburgh was the impending election for the Town 
Council: the work of repairing the city walls was interrupted 
for a whole day while the tradesmen exercised their demo- 
cratic rights. Not only that; but Ex-Provost Drummond was 
in contention for re-election and, although he had been 
nominated for command of one of the Volunteer Companies 
by Lord Provost Stewart, he lost no opportunity fo criticise 
the latter’s preparations for the defence of the city. 


*Hume’s pamphlet mentions also the Town Guard. In “The Gael in 
Edinburgh", T.G.5.1,, Vol. 31, p 244, D. MacRitchie states that the 
Town Guard was first embodied in 1648. At first there were sixty 
“sentinels”, all Highlanders, In 1682 tho strength was ninety-t7o 
and it rose to 150 in 1708 “owing toe what seemed impending dan gery 
From 1758 to 1788 the strength was seventy-five and the mrmbcre 
dwindled to be succeeded by police in 1805. Duncan Ban Macintyre 
enrotied in the City Guard at the age of forty-three (1767) “Largely 
composed of elderly Highlanders, dressed in a dingy ted uniform 
and cocked hat, the Guard had latterly a roll of twenty-five privates, 
two sergeants, two corporals and two drummers under two captains. 
The guard was not held in great esteem in Edinburgh”, ("Songa of 
Duncan Ban Macintyro.” p XXVII, Scottish Gaelic Texts society.) 
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Advancing toward Linlithgow, the Jacobites learned that 
the Dragoons were holding the bridge there, but when a 
force of five hundred men was sent against them it was 
found that the Dragoons had gone, To avoid the guns of 
Edinburgh Castle the Highlanders swung south and occupied 
the village of Slateford. The following morning General 
Guest ordered Brigadier Fowke, newly arrived in Edin- 
burgh to take command of the Dragoons and make a stand 
at the Colt Bridge, beside Murrayficld, and the Edinburgh 
Regiment and the Voluntcers to march in support. On that 
Sunday morning the Volunteers assembled in the Lawn 
Market but several of the city ministers were in their pulpits 
with swords buckled at their sides and no move could be 
made until they had joined the ranks. Among the spectators, 
m the meantime wcre many of their relatives who begged 
the Volunteers not to risk their lives in Battle. 

To encourage the waverers Capt, ex-Provost Drummond 
led his company of College students towards the West Port 
urging the other companies to follow. Not only did they 
fail to do so, but many of Drummond’s own company con- 
trived to slip unobserved down the numerous narrow alleys 
so that, when he arrived at the West Port he found he only 
had a handful left. An officer was sent back to bring up the 
other companies but although they were briefly encouraged 
by the panache of the Dragoons as they clattered through on 
their way to the gate, Hume compares the advance of the 
Volunteers to the River Rhine, which gives off so many 
branches on its course through its delta that it finally 
disappears in the sand, | 

At the gate Principal Wishart of the College was telling 
the remaining Volunteers that it was a great fooliishness to 
throw away their valuable lives in contention with a worth- 
less rabble, but Capt. Drummond’s appeals could not match 
the Principal’s arguments and few, if any, marched out of 
the city, . 

Brigadier Fowke found no Jacobites at Colt Bridge and 
retired to fields between Edinburgh and Leith leaving only 
a small outpost at the bridge. Next day the Dragoons marched 
back to the Colt Bridge and Hume gives an eye-witness 
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account of their spectacular cavalry wheel from line of 
march to Hne of battle to be followed by a less impressive 
reverse movement when they met their own outposts who 
were in retreat from a small band of Jacobites and joined 
them in headlong flight. At each furlong orders were given 
to increase the pace so that the watchers on the north side 
of the city saw the Dragoons in full gallop along what is 
now Princes Street and disappearing eastwards towards 
Musselburgh, Dunbar and places beyond. 

At the sight of the rout of the Dragoons, the Volunteers 
and the Edinburgh Regiment promptly handed over their 
weapons to General Guest in the Castle. Provost Stewart 
was forced into a meeting with the mob who demanded that 
the city be surrendered, but when a letter arrived which was 
signed by Charles, as Prince Regent, dictating terms for 
surrender, the Provost refused to hear the letter being read. 

A deputation was sent from the city to the camp at 
Slateford to discuss terms of surrender ‘but no concessions 
were obtained. 

News then arrived that the fleet bringing General Cope’s 
force back from Aberdeen was sighted off Dunbar, In order 
to play for time a second deputation was sent to Slateford 
but Prince Charies refused to meet them and the deputation 
returned to the city while the Jacobites sent a force of 900 
Highlanders under Lochiel, prepared to make an immediate 
assault on Edinburgh, They took up ambush positions round 
the Netherhow port while an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to trick the guard into opening the gate. Minutes later, 
however, the coach which had brought the second deputation 
back from Slateford, was returning to stables in the Canon- 
gate, the guard opened the gate to let it out and the 
Jacobites swept in. No resistance was offered them and they 
relieved the Trained Bands who were manning the walls so 
peaceably that few noticed the transition. 

Lord Provost Stewart was imprisoned by the Jacobites 
and as scon as they had quitted the city he was again 
arrested by the Hanovarian authorities. After ten months he 
was released on bail of £15,000 pounds but, after several 
postponements of his trial the Prosecutor deserted the 
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charges. New charges were dredged up against him and he 
was again under threat of trial. 

It was at this stage that Hume wrote in defence of his 
friend. It seems obvious that Hume-was not a Jacobite, as 
he makes it clear that he valued the political Whigs above 
all others, much as he dispised religious Whigs, whom he 
considered were motivated by bigotry. There is no real 
-evidence that Stewart was a Jacobite sympathiser either and 
Hume’s contention, which is amply borne out, is that he 
suffered as a scapegoat for the failure of others and that 
charges of connivance with the enemy were purely the result 
of political intrigue. | 

Hume neatly employs the philosophical axiom that if you 
have two causes for any situation it is un-necessary to seek 
a third. The ciry of Edinburgh was physically impossible to 
defend, the force to defend it was negligible and it was thus 
superfluous to postulate in addition, that its fall was a result 
of the Governor’s treachery, Hume was particularly con- 
temptuous of the actions of the regular forces. Brigadter 
Fowke, who had the effrontery to ‘blame Stewart for the loss 
of the city, had since been promoted, The disgrace of his 
flight from Colt Bridge had been submerged by the news of 
Cope’s defeat at Prestonpans, Cope in turn, drove around 
London with his carriage blinds drawn until the news of 
Hawley’s craven behaviour at Falkirk, allowed him ta face 
the world again. 

The charges being levelled against the Lord Provost 
were, according to Hume, numerous and undisciplined like 
the troops committed to the defence of the city. They 
included his alleged delay in raising the Edmburgh Regiment 
and the Vulunigers, although he was advised by the Law 
authorities that it was necessary to obtain prior sanction 
from the King and the fact that such authorisation was 
granted, albert at the last moment, confirmed that permission 
wus, in fact necessary, 

Hume, in his preface, refers to a Certain magistrate of 
whom the Edinburgh printers stood in such awe that they 
dared not print the pamphlet, Almost certainly this 
magistrate was the erstwhile Capt. Drummond and his 
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influence is probably behind the next charge that Lord 
Provost Stewart had not given orders for the Volunteers 
to march out in support of Brigadier Fowke. What in fact 
happened is that Drummond’s courage had somehow 
evaporated when so many of the Volunteers deserted. He 
sent a message to Stewart that he would march out only if 
the Provost ordered him to do so, Stewart replied that he 
had no authority so to order, but that he would not stop- 
him if he elected to march. 

Provost Stewart was also charged with having allowed 
the allegedly useless arms of the Trained Bands to fall into 
the hands of the Rebels. In fact General Guest had farled 
to respond to his request to have the arms taken into the 
Castle and there was nowhere to conceal them in the city. 
Paradoxically he was also charged with having refused to 
demand the return from the Castle of the arms of the Edin- 
burgh Regiment and the Volunteers, when news arrived that 
Cope’s fleet had been seen off Dunbar, These weapons of 
course would have also fallen into the hands of the enemy, 

Tu view of the fecble nature of these and other charges, 
against Lord Provost Stewart it is not surprising that he 
was acquitted shortly before the appearance of the pamphlet. 
Reaction to Stewart’s acquittal, according to Hume, divided 
on a roughly partisan basis but it was his opinion that the 
fair minded political Whigs viewed the outcome with relief. 
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The following letter being thought to contain several 
Circumstances very materjal to the Justification of an 
innocent Man, it was attempted to print it in Edinburgh; 
but that City is kept under such proper Discipline, and all 
the Printers so terrified of a certain Magistrale (ta whom 
that Innocence might give offence) that no Printer durst 
venture to publish it, Poor City! once insulted by the Rebels 
and now reduced to Subjection, cven by those, who ought 
to protect her. This puts me in mind of a Fable of Aesop. 
An old Lion, when sick and infirm, lay in his Den, exposed 
to the Outrages of all the Beasts of the Forest, The Tiger 
tore him with his Fangs: The Bull pierced him with his 
Horns; the Boar gored him with his Tusks. Even the Ass 
kicked the generous and helpless Beast; whe now, in his 
last Agonies, could not bear lamenting his hard fate, to be 
trampled upon by so ignoble and base a Foe. 


“Fortes indigni tuli 
Mihi insultari: te, naturae dedecus, 
Quod ferre certe cogor bis videor mori.” 


Hb 
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Sir, 

YOU inform me that you had a great Curiosity to be 
acquainted with all Provost Stewart’s story, and the Circum- 
stances of his Conduct in Edinburgh, when that City was 
taken by the rebels in 1745: And that having got Copies of 
the Informations for and against him, you had been 
frightened from the perusal of them by the Sight of two 
such long Law Papers, which you imagined, must be full of 
Citations and technical Terms, and abstract Reasonings, of 
which you are wholly ignorant. But allow me to tell you, 
your Delicacy is very ill founded, I shall say nothing of the 
information against him; and I doubt not, but, as it was 
drawn by a Lawyer of known Capacity, it is as good as the 
Subject would admit of. But the Information for him is 
really an extream good Paper, and worthy of your Perusal. 
And could you doubt it, when you know the Importance of 
the Cause, the Expectations of the Publick, and above all, 
when you saw, at the Foot, the Gentleman’s Name who 
composed it?* 

You desire me to give you an Abstract of the Story, in 
more familiar Terms, and in a Form, which would give you 
less Trouble to comprehend it. I must own, I would not 
indulge your Laziness so far, at the Expense of my own, 
were it not that I had great Obligations to Mr Stewart, as 
well as great personal Regard for him; and am desirous 
of putting his Cause in a just Light to you, who had once 
been so far seduccd by Calumny and vulgar Reports, as to 
have entertained some Doubts of his Innocence. 

Your former Prejudices are not at all surprizing, Whatever 
general Contempt we may entertain for popular Rumours, 
tis difficult, when they come full upon us, not to lend, at 
first, some Attention to them; and they fortify themselves 
with so many Stories and such numerous Circumstances, 
that it becomes difficult, at last, not to give even some 
Credit to them. But, here is Mr. Stewart's Advantage, 
which he has now happily attained, after suffering the 
greatest Hardships, and after the most tedious Delays: he 


*Mr Ferguson of Pitfour. 
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is placed before a Court of Judicature. His Calumoiators 
must cease their furious Obloguy and loose Accusations, and 
hearken to the more sober Voice of his Prosccutors. These 
have reduced their Charge to Article and Proposition, which 
they are engaged to prove and defend. He has had an 
Opportunity to Answer; and his Answer is so good, so solid, 
so convincing, that the good-natured Mob begin to retract 
their Calumnies; and even the furious Zealots confess with 
Regret, that he has been so cunning and sagacious, as to 
screen himself from all legal Proof and Punishment; The 
utmost Concession, surely, you will ever expect from them. 

As often as I heard this Subject handled in Conversation 
(and nothing else almost was talk’d of for some time} I 
desired only every zealous Declaimer to consider the Force 
of the Garrison which the Provost commanded, and the 
Strength of the Place he was to defend, These are surely 
very obvious Considerations, and yet very few People ever 
entered into them, otherwise it were impossible for such 
ridiculous Calumnies to have made such strong and durable 
Impressions. Let us run over them a littlle, in order to set 
the Matter in a just Light. this may lead us inta 
some general Topics, that may not be uninstructive or 
uninteresting. 

The great Difference betwixt the state of this Island at 
present, and what it was a few centuries ago, is obvious to 
every one. At that time, the whole Defence of both King- 
doms was trusted to the People; who, tho’ they received no 
Pay, yet never neglected the Use of Arms; tho’ disperst in 
their own Houses, yet lived under a regular military Sub- 
ordination to their Superiors and Chieftains; and tho’ 
obliged to labour for their Subsistence, considered, all of 
them, their civil Occupations as a Drudgery they submitted 
to from mere Necessity, but regarded their military Achieve- 
ments as the only Source of Honour and Glory, What 
Actions of desperate Valour have been performed by such 
Troops, and what well-disputed Fields they have fought, is 
known to every one that has the least Acquaintance with 
the History of this or any other Nation. And the Behaviour 
of the present Highlander, who preserves but a small Part 
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of these ancient Institutions, may set the Matter still more 
strongly before us. 

The Highlanders are altogether as ignorant of Discipline 
as the Low-Country Ploughmen, and know as little of the 
Nature of Encampments, Marches, Evolutions, Ranks, Firing 
and all the other Parts of military Exercise, which preserves 
Order in an Army, and renders it so formidable, ‘They 
advance to Battle in a confused Heap, which some People 
have been pleased to call a Column: they have no Weapon 
but the Broad-Sword, which gives not one wound in ten that 
is mortal, and obliges each Combatant to occupy double 
the Ground that would suffice, did he employ the Pushing- 
sword or the Buyonct. And they become weaker by their 
Victories; whilc they disperse to their Homes, in order to 
secure the Plunder they have acquired; but still, as long as 
they retain a devoted Obedience to their Chieftain, who is 
their Officer, and value themselves upon military Courage 
above all Endowments, they can never justly be regarded 
as a contemptible Enemy, 

When Men have fallen into a more civilised Life, and 
have been allowed to addict themselves entirely to the 
Cultivation of Arts and Manufactures, the Habit of their 
Mind, still more than that of their Body, soon renders them 
entirely unfit for the Use of Arms, and gives a different 
Direction to their Ambition. Every Man is then desirous to 
excel his Neighbour in Riches and Address, and laughs at 
the Imputation of Cowardice or Effeminacy. But the 
barbarous Highlander, living chiefly by Pasturage, has 
Leisure to cultivate the Ideas of military Honour; and 
hearing naught else but the noble Exploits of his Tribe or 
Cian, and the renowned Heroes of his Lineage, he soon 
fancies that he himself is born a Hero as well as a Gentle- 
man. The Songs recited at their Festivals, the Fables 
transmitted from their Ancestors, the continual Strain of 
their Conversation; all this nourishes their martial Spirit, 
and renders them, from their Cradie, compleat: Soldiers in 
every thing but in the Knowledge of Discipline. : 

In the antient Civil Wars of Scotland, we find that the 
Highland Families were always of little Weight on either 
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side, and that the Battles were decided by the Douglasses. 
Carrs, Humes, and the other Low-Country Borderers; who, 
preserving the same Manners and Institutions with their 
Countrymen in the Mountains, had acquired a superior 
Address and Bravery, by their frequent Skirmishes and 
Battles with the English. 

We also find, that when all the Highlanders joined to all 
the Lowlanders, much more numerous and brave than they, 
invaded England, under the legal Authority of their Prince 
or Sovereign, that Nation were so far from being alarmed 
at the Storm, that it scarce sufficed to rouse them from their 
Indolence and repose, The Militia of the Northern Counties 
was commonly strong enough to repel the Invaders; and the 
Inhabitants of London, when Battles were fought in North- 
umberland, or in the Bishoprick of Durham (for our 
Ancestors seldom advanced farther) heard of these Combats 
with as great Security, as now we read of the Wars betwixt 
the Persians and the Indians. "T'was only when an ambitious 
Prince, like Edward the First or Third, undertook the 
Conquest of Scotland, that the whole Force of England was 
mustered up against us. 

But now, (how can we think of it without Shame and 
Indignation?) when not above a fifth part of these miserable 
Highlanders (who are no braver than their Ancestors} rose 
in Rebellion, they trampled down the whole Low-Countries, 
who were generally averse to their Cause, and whose 
Ancestors could have dissipated twenty times the Force of 
such Barbarians: They advanced into the middle of England, 
without meeting any Resistance: they threw a prodigious 
Alarm into the Capital itself, the greatest City in the 
Universe; they shook and rent the whole Fabrick of Govern- 
ment, and the whole System of Credit on which it was 
built. And tho’ there were three regular Armies in England, 
each of them more numerous than they, they retreated back 
into their own Country; and still maintained their Ground. 
Nor can any reasonable Man doubt, that if these Armies had 
been removed, eight millions of People must have been 
subdued and reduced to Slavery by five Thousand, the 
bravest, but still the most worthless among them. | 
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I shall never forget the Conversation on these Events, I 
had at that time with a Swiss Gentleman, that could not 
sufficiently admire how so great a People, who are really 
Lords of the Ocean, and who boast of holding in their Hand 
the Ballance of Power in Europe, could be so impotent and 
defenceless against so mean a Foe, “Let those Highlanders,” 
says he “have invaded my Country, and the Militia of three 
Swiss Parishes would have repelled, what the whole Force 
of your three Kingdoms is scarce able to master.” And if 
we allow only a Battalion to a Parish (which seems reason- 
able in so populous a Country, and where every man is 
disciplined) we shall find that this boast contains no 
Exaggeration, but a serious, and to us, a very melancholy 
Truth. 

Since then, the Disposition and Discipline of this Age and 
Nation is such; what reasonable man could be surprized to 
hear, that the Rebels had become Masters of Edinburgh 
while it was not defended, but deserted by its Timid 
Inhabitants, Methinks, we should at first have expected that 
Event as firmly as that they would enter Kelso, Penrith, or 
any defenceless open Village that lay upon their Road, I 
might add London to that number, and suppose only, that 
the Rebels had advanced from Derby, and that Lord Stair, 
instead of camping on Finchely Common, had led his Army 
down to Exeter or Plymouth, Would my Lord Mayor who 
commands a Million of* People, have ventured to give them 
the smallest Opposition; or, ike a Drawcansir, have stood 
alone in their way, armed with his Mace and great Cap of 
Maintenance? For I take it for granted, that every Mortal, 
Citizen and Courtier, Latty and Clergy, Man and Woman, 
old and young, would have deserted him. 

I wish his Majesty would be pleased to honour me with 
the Command of either of the Highland Battalions, and that 
T had some honest Jesuitical Clergyman to lay my Scruples; 
I should think it a very easy Exploit to march them from 
Dover to Inverness, rob the Bank of England in my way, 


one the City of Weslminster, and the Borough of 
Southwark, which are more probably his Allies than his subjects. 
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and carry my Spoils, without Interruption, thro’ the whole 
Nation; provided the Army were disposed to continue mere 
Spectators of my Prowess, 

To tell the Truth, one of the Persons whom I should be 
most sorry to meet with on my Road, would be Mr Stewart. 
For by all that I can learn of his Conduct, he acted the Part 
of so vigilant, active, and even brave a Magistrate (so far 
as he was tried) that he might cause me some trouble: But 
still, if his Force was no greated than what it was during 
the last Rebellion, he would not be able to give me any 
great Interruption, 

Let us enumerate tbat Force, in order to judge the better 
of it, and determine whether it was likely to resist the 
Rebels. We shall surely find a List of Herocs equal to those 
of which Homer has given us a Catalogue, if not in his 
iad, at least in his Batrachomyomachia, or Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. 

There were these of the Town Guard’s ninety six men, 
augmented at that time to 126, These are rather elderly 
Men, but pretty well disciplined; and indeed, the only real 
Force the Provost was Master of, The rest were, in a Word, 
undisciplined Britons, which implies just as formidable an 
Idea as undisciplined Romans, or undisciplined Indians. 
They were nominally divided into the Trained-Bunds, the 
Edinburgh Regiment, and the Volunteers, But this Division 
was realy what the Schoolmen call a Distinction without 
a Difference. For with regard to military Prowess they werc 
much the same. 

As to the Trained-Bands* in what Condition that formid- 
able Body may be fn at present, or may have been in, at the 
time of the Rebellion, I cannot tell; but I remember, when 
I was a Boy, I had a contemptible Idea of their Courage. 
For as they were usually brought out on Birthdays, and 
marched up through the main Street, it was very common 
for any of them, that was bolder than usual, and would 
give himself Airs before his Wife or Mistress, to fire his 
Piece in the Street, without any Authority or Command from 


*These Trained-Bands are commonly about 1.200 men. 
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his Officers. But I always observed, that they shut their 
Fyes, before they entered on this military Exploit; and I, 
who had at that time been accustomed to fire at Rooks and 
Magpyes, was very much divered with their Timorousness. t 
However, I question not, but there are many very honest 
substantial Tradesmen amongst them, and as long as that 
is granted, I suppose they will allow any one to make as 
merry as he pleases. with their military Character. 

His Majesty’s Warrant to raise the Edinburgh Regiment 
was not delivered to the Provost till the 9th of September, 
seven days before the Rebels entered the town. The oldest 
enlisted, therefore, were now Veteran Troops of seven days 
standing: the youngest not less than a Quarter of an Hour. 
Their number might amount to about 300, I am told, that 
their Appearance resembled much that of Falstaff’s Tatter- 
demalion Company, which his friend supposed he had 
levied by unloading the Gibbets and pressing the dead 
Bodies. But the merry Knight defended his Company, by 
saying, “Tut, mortal men, good enough to toss, Food for 
Powder.” Tho, it is my humble Opinion, that had the 
Mortality of the Regiment above mentioned depended on 
their being Food for Powder, they would have deserved the 
Epithet of the “immortal Body”, as much as the King of 
Persia’s Guards, whe, as Herodotus tells us, were dignified 
with that Appclation. But not to be too hard on our 
Countrymen, I shall allow, that notwithstanding their 
Poverty, they would have behaved as well as the Million 
Regiment of London, so called from the Property of the 
Soldiers, which, it seems, amounted to that sum, 

The Volunteers, who come next, and close the Rear, the 
Post of Honour in all Retreats, will, perhaps, expect to be 
treated with greater Gravity and Respect: And no doubt 
they deserve it, were it only for their well meant endeavours 
In Defence of their King and Country, As to their Discipline 


7 Tis true, their Four was beiter grounded than 1 believe they them- 
selves imagined, for their Arms are commonly so bad: that a 
very moderate Charre of Powder would have made them burst about 
their Ears. These were the Arms which the Provost so feloniously 
allowed to fall into Lhe Hands of the Rebels, 
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and Experience, it was much the same with that of the 
others. I need not add their Courage: for these are points 
almost inseperable. Religious Zeal makes a mighty Addition 
to Discipline; but is of no Moment when alone. Cromwell's 
Enthusiasts conquered all the Nobility and Gentry of 
England: and at the Battle of Dunkirk struck the French 
and Spaniards with Admiration, even under a Turenne and 
a Condé. But their Brethern at Bothwell-Bridge Hed before 
they came within Sight of the Enemy, Which of these 
examples our Volunteers were most likely to imitate, I 
leave to their own Conscience to determine, A Friend of 
mine, who has a poetical Genius, has made a Description 
of their March from the Lawn-Market, to the West-Port, 
when they went to meet the Rebels; and has invented a very 
magnificent Similie to illustrate it. He compares it to the 
course of the Rhine, which rolling pompously in Waves 
through fertile Fields, instead of augmenting in its Course, 
is continuously drawn off by a thousand Canals, and, at 
last, becomes a small Rivulet, which looses itself mn the 
Sand before it reaches the Ocean. 

Such were the Forces over whom the Provost had some 
Authority. His Auxiliaries were two Regiments of Dragoons, 
under Mr. Fowke, then a Brigadier General, now happily 
a Major-General, in His Majesty’s Service. Of what Import- 
ance these were to the Defence of the Town, shall be 
considered afterwards. 

I remember what Cardinal de Retz says, a great Prince 
made very merry with the new levied troops of Paris, during 
the Civil Wars: and when he mentioned the Defence that 
might be expected from the City against the King’s Troops, 
usually called it “La Guerre des pots de chambre,” the War 
of the Chamber-pots, As it is well known, that a Chamber- 
pot is a very formidable Machine in Edinburgh, § wonder 
it has not been comprised amongst Provost Stewart's Forces, 
at least, amongst his Aunxilliaries, in Conjunction with the 
rest above mentioned. 

Having thus given a faithful Account of the Garrison, let 
us now bestow some Considerations on the Place, the 
Defence of which was expected from Mr. Stewart, and which 
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he is supposed to have lost by Negligence or bad Intentions. 
A weak, or no Garrison, in a place weakly fortified, or not 
fortified at all, must be the Consummation of all weaknesses. 
‘We are forbid by Philosophy to seek more Causes than are 
requisite to explain any Phaenomenon, And I think it will 
fairly be allowed, that if these two Circumstances are 
admitted, *twill be superflous to have recourse to a third, 
viz. a weak or treacherous Governor, in order to account 
for the Surrender of the Place. 

You know that the City of Edinburgh is surrounded for 
the greatest part, by a plain Wall about twenty Foot high, 
where the highest, and about two and a half or three Foot 
thick, where thickest. It is not, in many places, flanked by 
any Bastions: It has not Strength or Thickness enough to 
bear Cannon. The Besieged would not even have room to 
handle or charge their Pieces; but must be set up aloft 
as marks to the Enemy, who can annoy them infinitely more 
and receive less harm from them, than if both stood in an 
open Field. 

You know, that this Wall, for a very considerable Space, 
is overlooked by Houses, which stand within five or six 
paces of it, and which it was impossible to destroy because 
of their Number and Value. 

The Town is supplied with water entirely by Pipes. Its 
Bread is even, strictly speaking, its daily Bread, For the 
Bakers never have'by them more Flower than serves them 
a Day, but bring it continually from their Milns on the 
Water of Leith as the Gocasion requires. 

Besides, as happens in all Civil Wars, were so many 
disaffected Persons in Town, that had it held out but for 
three Hours (which indeed was impossible} it was justly 
feared, that it would be set on fire from within, in order 
to facilitate the Entry of the Rebels; nay, it was easily 
possible for the Rebels themselves to set fire to it from 
without, and force it, by that means, to a spcedy surrender. 

It is obvious to everyone, however ignorant of military 
Affairs, that any Governor who incloses himself in such a 
place, fights with Disadvantage, and has an infinitely better 
Chance for Success, if he fairly opens his Gates, and marches 
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forth to combat his Enemy in an equal Battle. For not to 
insist on the other Disadvantages above mentioned, the 
Circuit of these Walls is too large to be guarded by any 
moderate Garrison; the Enemy can draw them together to 
any one Place by a false Alarm, in the Night, or even in 
the Day: while he breaks in at a distant Place, that is 
weakly defended, and the Garrison, entangled among the 
Houses and Garden Walls, must be cut to pieces, almost 
without Resistance, 

This Measure therefore, of meeting the Rebels before 
they reached Edinburgh, was very prudently resolved on by 
Genera! Guest, on the 16th. of September, when Intelligence 
was brought, that the Highlanders were approaching; and 
he ordered Brigadier Fowke to advance with his Dragoons 
to the Colt-Bridge for that Purpose; he also desired Mr. 
Stewart to join what Infantry he could to sustain the 
Dragoons. The Provost ordered upon this duty all the Town 
Guard, and all the Edinburgh Regiment that were fit for 
Service. He had no power to order the Volunteers out of 
Town: he only consented, that, as many as pleased, should 
be allowed to march out, But, it seems, they had as little 
Inclination to go, as he had Power to order them; a few of 
them made a faint Effort; but, ‘tis said, met with Opposition 
from some of the zealously affected, who represented to 
them the infinite value of their Lives, in comparison of 
those Ruffians, the Highlanders. This Opposition they were 
never able to overcome. 

Brigadier Fowke (whose Conduct in this whole Affair is 
too remarkable to be forgot*) tho’ he had only two 
Regiments of Dragoons, and very few Infantry, was still a 
formidable Enemy to the Rebcls. For, as much as regular 
veteran Infantry are superior to Cavalry, as much are 
Cavalty, especially in an open Field, superior to an irregular 


*Non cgo te meis 
Chartis inornatum fileri 
Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, Lolli, carpete lividas 
Obliviones: Eu animus tibi 
Rerumque prudens &c. &c. 
Horace. 
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Infantry, such as the Highlanders who cannot keep their 
Ranks, wherein consists all the Force of Foot; who cannot 
fire regularly in Platoons; who know not the Use of the 
Bayonet, and whose sole Weapon is the Broad-Sword, in 
which the horseman, by hig very Situation, has an infinite 
Advantage above them, Or if it were too sanguine to hope 
fora Victory from such a Force as the Brigadier commanded, 
a leisurely and regular Retreat might at least have been 
made, tho’ he had advanced within a Musket Shot of the 
Enemy, 

But before the Rebels came within Sight of the King’s 
Forces, before they came within three Miles distance of 
them, Orders were given to the Dragoons to wheel: which 
they immediately did, with the greatest Order and Regularity 
imaginable. 

As tis known, nothing is more beautiful than the 
Evolutions and Motions of Cavalry, the Spectators stood 
in Expectation what fine warlike Manoevure this might 
terminate in; when new Orders were immediately issucd to 
retreat. They immeédialcly retreated, and began to march in 
the usual Pace of Cavalry. Orders were Tepcated every 
Furlong, to quicken their Pace: and both Precept and 
Example concurring, they quickened it so well, that before 
they reached Edinburgh, they had come to a pretty smart 
Gallop. They passed, in an inexpressible Hurry and Con- 
fusion, through the narrow Lanes at Barefoot’s Parks, in the 
Sight of all the North Part of the Town, to the infinite Joy 
of the Disaffected, and equal Grief and Consternation of 
all the other Inhabitants, They rushed like a Torrent down 
to Leith; where they endeavoured to draw Breath: But some 
unlucky Boy {I suppose a Jacobite in his Heart) calling 
to them that the Highlanders were approaching, they 
immediately took to their Heels again, and galloped to 
Prestonpans about six Miles further. Here in a literal sense, 
“Timor addit alas,” their Fear added Wings; I mean to the 
Rebels, For otherwise, they could not possibly imagine, that 
these formidable Enemies could be within several Miles of 
them. But at Prestonpans the same Alarm was renewed, 
“The Philistines be upon thee, Sampson,” they galloped to 
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Northberwick; and being now about twenty Miles on the 
other Side of Edinburgh, they thought they might safely 
dismount from their Horses, and look out for Victuals. 
Accordingly, like the antient Grecian Heroes, each of them 
began to kill and dress his Provisions. “Egit amor dapis atque 
pugnae,” they were actuated by the Desire of Supper and 
of Battle. The Sheep and Turkies of Northberwick paid for 
this warlike Disposition. But behold! the Uncertainty of 
human Happiness; when the Mutton was just ready to be 
put upon Table, they heard, or thought they heard, the 
same Cry of the Highlanders, Their Fear proved stronger 
than their Hunger, they again got on Horse-back, but they 
were informed time enough of the Falseness of the Alarm. 
to prevent the spoiling of their Meal. 

By such Rudiments as these Dragoons were trained, till 
at last they became so perfect in their Lesson, that at the 
Battle of Preston they could practice it of themselves; tho’ 
even there the same good Example was not wanting. 


I have seen an Italian Opera called “Caesar in Egitto” or 
Caesar in Egypt: where in the first Scene Caesar is intro- 
duced in a great Hurry, giving Orders to his Soldiers, 
“Fugge, fugge; allo scampo.” Fly, Fly: to your heels, This 
is a Proof, that the Commander at Colt-Bridge is not the 
first Heroe that gave such Orders to his Troops. 

"Twas in consideration of such a great Example, I 
suppose, that he has been so honourably acquitted* and 
since promoted; while Mr. Stewart has been imprisoned for 
fourteen months, forced to give a Recognizance of £15,000 
for his Appearance, and three times, in a manner, brought 
upon his Trial. So true is the old Proverb, “That it is safer 
one Man to steal a Horse, than for another to lock over 
a Hedge.” 


But Mr, Stewart asserts, very justly, that he neither stole 
the Horse, nor look’d over the Hedge. He neither incurred 
any real Guilt, nor gave the smallest Foundat‘on for any 
such suspicion; the only advisable Expedient for saving the 


*Upon his trial, he justified himself at Mr. Stewarts Expence, and 
threw much blame upon the Provost. 
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Town was tried; and failing with such multiplied Circum- 
stances of Terror and Consternation, it left him, if possible, 
in a worse Situation than before, by that Discouragement, 
with which it impres’t every one. The Volunteers, before 
that time, thought fit of themselves to give up their Arms 
to the Castle; the Edinburgh Regiment had also given up 
their Arms: The Burghers or Trained-Bands, deserted by 
the regular Forces, refused to expose their Lives, when they 
understood, by repeated Threatenings from the Rebels, that 
every Man, who made any Resistance, should be put to 
Death, In short a universal Panic, and that not groundless, 
had seized the People. “Tis what the bravest and best 
disciplined Forces have been subject to, and what is, with 
great difficulty, cured by the most expert Commanders, But 
tis unavoidable in every undisciplined Multitude, and is 
there perfectly incurable. 

What tho’ some faint Glimpse of Hope was afforded, by 
the Intelligence received, towards the evening of the fatal 
Day, that Sir John Cope with his Army had been seen at 
Sea, off Dunbar. This Succour was too distant to relieve 
them from an Enemy who was at their Gates. And the 
Minds of Men were now unbent, and had, with great 
Reason, abandoned all Thoughts of Defence, which they 
could not resume again, in such immediate Danger, and 
without any probable or possible View of Success. 

In this Confusion, when nobody did Ins Duty, when 
nobody but Mr. Stewart seemed to think he had now any 
Duty to do, the Town, always ungarrisoned, always unforti- 
fied, now in an universal Consternation, perhaps divided 
Wilhin itself, Was entered without Resistance by the Rebels. 

I should think it an Affront on your Understandmg to 
shew you more particularly how unavoidable this Event 
is to be esteemed; and therefore having put this main 
Point in a just Light, I shall touch, tho’ briefly, on the. other 
articles of Accusation, They are, I own, like the Provost's 
Forces pretty numerous; but surely the most disorderly, 
undisciplined Rabble, that ever were led into the Field, 
They are rather the Subject of Ridicule than of any serious 
Opposition, For instance, 
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The Lord Justice Clerk, several of the Judges, along with 
the King’s Council, gave it unanimously as their Opinion, 
that the levying of a Regiment without His Majesty's 
Warrant, was illegal. His Majesty, when apphed Lo, con- 
firmed that Doubt by granting the Warrant: And the plain 
Words of the Statute requires such an Authority, yet the 
raising a Doubt upon this Head is deemed a Crime; tho’ 
that Doubt, ot any other Doubt, were it ever so ill grounded, 
must be allowed intirely innocent. ' 

The Provost is also said to have raised a Doubt about the 
Legality of inlisting the Volunteers. And indeed, this Case 
is so much alike, or so much the same with the other, of 
raising a Regiment, that no wonder such a Scruple did 
arise, But he took Care, immediately, to consult with the 
Lord Advocate; and he also took Care, immediately, to 
acquiesce in his Lordship’s Judgement. Yet this is one 
Article of Charge against him.? 

The Town-Council instructed the Inspection and Care of 
the Work to a Committee under another Person: the 
Works projected were all finished before the Arrival of the 
Rebels. Are you not surprised he must answer for them, 
as if they were unfinished; or, as if they had chiefly been 
put under his Direction?? 

Some zealots had proposed to set Marks of Distinction, 
from mere Suspicion on several Citizens, who behaved 
themselves peaceably, The Provost rejected so imprudent, 
so pernicious a Measure. Is he therefore criminal.* 

He offered Pay and Victuals to some Volunteers, that 
came from the Country; need repeat the Question, if this 
Proposal renders him criminal?’ 

A Gentleman, Mr. Alves, travelling on the Road towards 
Edinburgh, passes the Rebels; and the Duke of Perth gives 
him a threatening Message to deliver to the Provost; The 
Provost does not immediately commit him; both because 
it did not appear, that he was in any way guilty, in relating 
. Article the Ist. 

Article the 2nd. 
Article the 3rd. 


Article the 4th. 
Article the Sth, 


PWN 
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to the Chtef Magistrate, a Story in which he bad been 
involuntarily engaged; and because there was Danger of 
spreading the story the faster, and intimidaiing the 
Inhabitants, by such a Commitment. Hearing a few Hours 
afterwards, that the Gentleman had been so imprudent as 
to tell his Message to others, he immediately committed him. 
You are not surprised, I suppose, after you have read the 
above, to find that this is also an Article of Accusation.® 

He is also charged with receiving a Petition from the 
Inhabitants. keeping a Meeting with them, and hearing a 
letter read from the Pretender’s Son, The receiving the 
Petition was innocent, and also unavoidable unless he had 
shut himself up in his Closet. The calling of a Meeting of 
the Inhabitants at such a Juncture, would also have been 
innocent. But he called no such Meeting. The inhabitants, 
under Terror of the approaching Danger, pressed in upon 
him wherever he went, and would have their Complaints 
and Remonstrances heard; and the Provost, so far from 
consenting to read the Letter, openly and strongly opposed 
it, and left the Company to avoid hearing it.” All these facts 
are public and notorious. 

On the 15th of September, the Provost was called in the 
Evening to Lord Justice Clerk's where Lord Advocate, _ 
General Guest, Brigadier Fowke, and several other Officers, 
were present. A proposal was there made, that the Dragoons 
should be brought into Town, with a view to give them 
some Rest and Refreshment and have their Horses fed in 
the Strects. But upon Reflection it appeared, that the 
Avenues of the Town might be taken Possession of by the 
Rebels, and the Streets barricaded, the Houses lined, and 
the Dragoons by that means fall into the Hands of the 
Enemy, This Proposal, therefore, was most justly rejected, 
Next Day, after the near Approach of the Rebels, after the 
Flight of the Dragoons, after universal Consternation of all 
Ranks, Mr Stewart refused to sien any Order to these 
Dragoons, over whom he had no Authority, to retum and 
enter the Town; Tho’ he promised them all Kind of good 


6. Article the 6th. 
7. Article the 7th. 
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Reception and Entertainment, if they thought proper to 
come, When I find the Refusal to sign such an Order, stated 
as an Article of Accusation against the Provost, 1 cannot 
think but the Accuser, foreseeing the Circumstances of 
Merit, which the Accused would plead, laid immedtate 
Claim to them in his own Right; like a prudent General, 
who takes Possession of those Eminences or strong Grounds, 
they may be of service to the Enemy. 

This Observation is, indeed, applicable to almost all the 
Articles; there is scarce any of them but might be cited as 
a Proof of Mr. Stewart’s Vigilance, Prudence, Activity, or 
Moderation, 

If the Volunteers, in the Hurry of so active a Day, as the 
16th September, waited some time for Orders, without 
receiving any; this is also made an Article of Charge.® 

The 10th Article is of the same force with all the rest; 
tho’ I shall not tire you or myself, by narrating or refuting 
it, I shall only add a few Words, with regard to the 11th. 
Article, which charges him with allowing the City Arms to 
fall into the Hands of the Rebels; because some Penple 
think there is a Foundation for this Charge, tho” they 
frankly allow the rest to be frivolous, or even ridiculous. 

First, Without mentioning the Insignificance of their 
Arms, Mr. Stewart pleads, with regard to this Article, and 
with regard to all Articles, that have been, or may ever be 
charged against him, that tho’ Chief Magistrate, and 
President of the Town-Council, he really was but one 
Member, and had but one Vote. The Supreme Command 
was in the Council. They were criminal, if there be any 
crime. It is not, nor can it be pretended, that he, in this 
or any other Instance, opposed, or overruled, or contradicted 
their Determination. 

Secondly, There had several Messages come from the 
Rebels, threatening Destruction, if the City either resisted 
or secreted their Arms, It is a question whether the 
Magistrates, for the saving of a few rusty Arms, ought in 
Prudence to have run the Risque of having these threats 


8. Article the 9th, 
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executed, cons:dering the known Barbarity of the Clans, 
and the then unknown Moderation of their Chieftains. But 
it is no Question, however the Magistrates had determined, 
that the People would not bave consented, and consequently, 
that the secreting of these Arms was absolutely impractic- 
able. 

Thirdly, Mr. Stewart showed all along a particular 
Attention to keep Arms out of the Hands of the Rebels. 
When it was proposed, after News arrived of Sir John Cope’s 
being seen off Dunbar, to desire back again from the Castle, 
the Arms which the Volunteers and the Edinburgh Regiment 
had carried thither; the Provost, apprehensive of the 
Consequences, rejected the Proposal; till he should see, as 
he said, a better Disposition in the Inhabitants, to make use 
of Arms. And he even sent a Message to General Guest, 
in the Castle, informing him of the Consternation of the 
Town, and the little Authority which the Magistrates had, 
to force the Trained-Bands to deliver up their Arms, and 
desiring, at the same time, the General to send down a 
Party to carry up the Arms, or use some other Expedient 
to that Purpose. 

Fourthly, It is proper to consider, in this Case, the 
Uncertainty of the Siluation to which the Magistrates and 
Council were reduced, during the last and most distressing 
Scene of this unlucky Affair: Sometimes terrified with the 
immediate Approach of the Rebels: at other times, 
incouraged with some Praspect of Relicf; even towards the 
End of this Period there were some Hopes of the Return 
of the Dragoons. Nor was that quite over in the Meeting 
ol the Council; until they heard the Rebels had entered the 
Town, Had the Dragoons returned to the City, and animated 
the People in ils Defence, the Charge against the Provost 
then would have heen inverted, Why did he send up the 
Arms up to the Castle? Why did he carry them out of the 
way, when they might be instantly wanted for the Defence 
of the Town, and the near Approach of the Rebels made a 
moment’s Delay of great Consequence? And the Citation 
might have been adduced, which has been misapplied in the 
present Case, Quad puncto saepe temporis maximarum 
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rerum occasiones amittuntur, That Success in the greatest 
Affairs, freguently depends on a Moment. 

But, Fifthly, what if Mr, Stewart should say (which indeed 
he has no manner of Occasion for) that he was wrong, and 
that in the general Hurry and Consternation, it was difficult 
not to forget something, Would any Man lay this in a 
criminall Accusation against him. I grant, in War, it 1s 
never allowed a General to say, “Non cogitavi,” L did not 
think of it. Marlborough or Eugene might be ashamed of 
such an Excuse: But the Provost was bred to a different 
Profession, and I dare affirm that even these great Generals, 
had they been ingenuous, might, twenty times in their Lives, 
have made use of this Apology. 

The Twelfth, and last Article is, if possible, still more 
extraordinary than all the rest. It makes the Provost the 
Scape Goat, and charges him with the Sins of the whole 
people, because the people want Charity, and they judge 
him criminal, therefore he must really be so. You may read, 
indeed in your Machiavel, that, by a very peculiar and very 
absurd Law in the Republick of Florence, wherever the 
popular Opinion condemned a man, it was lawful for a 
certain Magistrate, called a Gonsalioneré, immediately to 
put him to death, without any Trial or Form of Process. I 
have no Intention to deny, that Mr. Stewart would have 
fared very ill, had he been in Florence two Years ago; and 
had the present Provost been Gonsalionere, Tho’ now I 
believe he would have no Reluctance to submit himself to a 
popular Tribunal. 

“The People’s Voice is odd, 

It is, and it is not the Voice of God,” 

But tho’ popular Clamours are not here, as in Florence, 
authorised by Law, it is plain, that, in Practice, at least in 
Mr, Stewart’s Case they draw very terrible Consequences 
after them. He was sensible of the Disadvantage he lay 
under; yet this would not discourage him from attending 
his Duty in Parliament. He put Himself in the Hands of 
his Enemies; for such the Ministry had become; nor would 
we be in the least surprized at it, He suffered a severe 
Confinement for some time; and tho’ this was by Degrees 
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remitted, yet still continued a Confinement for fourteen 
Months, very grievious to any Man, and very prejudicial to 
a Man of Business. 

I have been certainly informed, that, very often when 
the Ministry, in prosecution their usual Lenity, were resolved 
to give Mr. Stewart his Liberty, their Hands were continually 
stopped by a fresh Cargo of Lies and Calumnies imported 
to them from Scotland; and which it required some time to 
examine and discuss. 

But when, at last, he got his Liberty, and had the 
Prospect of a fair Trial, which should put a Period to all 
his Sufferings, was continually protracted, in the most 
unaccoutable Manner in the World, At the first Diet in 
March, he was put off till June, and afterwards till August. 
When every Thing was then ready for a Trial, the Prosecutor 
deserted the Diet, and Mr. Stewart, as well as the Public, 
imagined, that all was over, and that his Enemies, conscious 
of his Innocence, were to free him from all farther 
Prosecution. But he is, it seems, again to be brought to his 
Trial, with additional Expense, Vexation and Trouble. How 
long this may yet last is uncertain; and ’tis evident that any 
Man might be ruined by the Continuation and Repetition 
of such a Practice: For which, it seems, our Law has no 
Remedy. 

All these vexatious Measures gave more Indignation, when 
we consider against whom, and by whom, they were 
exercised, You are perfectly acquainted with Mr. Stewart, 
and know him to be a good Magistrate, a good Friend, a 
good Companion, a fair Dealer: A Man in every Action of 
his Life, full of Humannity, Justice and Moderation, 

The Government too, is surely the fullest of Muildness, 
Equity and Justice in the World, The present Instance is, I 
believe, the only one, in near sixty Years, of an Innocent 
Man, that has ever Jain under the least Oppression. If our 
Government 1s faulty in any thing, ‘tis rather in the opposite 
Extreme, and the present Times show sufficient Examples 
of it, 

The Town of Edinburgh was lost, a most unexpected, and 
most unaccountable Eveni surely! But what was it when 
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the Battle of Falkirk was lost; when a numerous, veteran 
and a brave Army fled before a Handful of Highlanders 
whom they had scarce seen? I never heard that the Author 
of that Calamity has been punished, or even questioned, 
or has met with the smallest Discouragement; I mean, from 
the higher Powers, For I was very well diverted, t’other 
Day, by the Account of a Sarcasm, he met with from a 
private Hand, which was the severest in the World. 

When the Army fled to Linlithgow, they immediately 
Quartered themselves about in all the Houses, and even in 
the Palace, where there dwelt at that time, a Lady noted for 
her Wit and Beauty; who observing their disorderly Pro- 
ceedings, was apprehensive they would fire the Palace. She 
immediately went to a certain great General, and was 
received “pro solita sua humanitate,” with his usual 
Humanity. Finding her Remonstrances vain, she took her 
Leave in these Words, “to take Care,” says she, “of the 
King’s House, is your Concern: For my Part, I can run 
from Fire as fast as any of you.” 

So spoke the Cherub, and her grave Rebuke, Severe in 
youthful Beauty, added Grace Invincible. Abash’d the Devil 
stood, &c. &c. 

It would be cruel to mention the unfortunate Knight, and, 
I believe, since we live in an acquitting Age. every Body 
is glad he was acquitted. I have heard, that all the Winter 
after the Battle of Preston, he was carried about London 
in his Chair, with the Curtains drawn, to escape the 
Derision of the Mob; till the News of the Battle of Falkirk 
arrived, and then he pulled back the Curtains and showed 
his Face and his red Ribbon to all the World, Thus the 
Reputation which the Hero of Colt-Bridge was ihe Chief 
Cause of depriving him of the Hero of Falkirk, in great 
Measure, restored to him. 

“Saepe, premente Deo, sert Deus aller opem.” 

I need not insist on the Mayor of Carlisle, Mr, Patuson 
(not Paterson) who defended so gloriously a fortified Town 
against the Rebels, 

I shalt only say, If all these Enormities pass unpunished, 
and Mr. Stewart alone be the Victim, there are some People. 
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to make Use of the Allusion of a witty Author, that resemble 
very much the Monster in Rabelais, that could swallow a 
Windmill every Morning to Breakfast, and was at last 
choked with a Pound of Fresh-Butter hot from an Oven. 

Iam, &c. 
October 20, 1747, 


POSTSCRIPT 


I INTENDED to have this sent by ...........cccccceaeseeeeee ees 
but not being able to meet him betore he left this Country, 
I was obliged to kcep it by me till this Lime, when I hear, to 
my great Satisfaction, that Mr, Stewart has been acquitted 
by the Jury “Neming contradicente”, and that all the facts 
contained in his Information, and in the foregoing Letter, 
were proved with an Evidence and Conviction even beyond 
what he himself imagined. The Trial was the longest and 
most solemn thal ever was known in this Country; and the 
Judges were even obliged, by Necessity, to break through 
an established Custom and Law. and adjourned the Court, 
on account of the absolute Impossibility of supporting, 
without Interruplion, the Fatipucs of so long a Trial. Mr. 
Stewart intended to have abridged their Trouble, by resting 
his Defence intircly on dhe Pursuer’s Evidence, without 
adducing a single Witiness of his own: But he was over- 
ruled inthis by his Council, who approved of the Confidence 
arising from Innocence, but still insisted upon having two 
Witnesses adduced, for all the princeple Facts, upon which 
he grounded his Defence. 

Several of the Jury had been Volunteers during the 
Rebellion, and all of them were particularly distinguished 
by their warm Zeal for the Government, As some People 
had been foolish enough to make this Trial a Party Business, 
all Mr. Stewart's Friends were alarmed, when they saw the 
Names of the Jury. For tho’ they were sensible of the 
Probity of these Gentlemen, yet they dreaded their Pre- 
judices, and were afraid, that Truth and Innocence would 
not obtain so full a Triumph (as they did afterwards) over 
Passion and Party Zeal. 
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I can assure you that the King's Advocate did not want 
Keenness in this Affair, to give the mildest Appelation to 
his Conduct. And here I must inform you, that what of his 
Speech suggested to me a Remark, which I had often made 
to the Honour of our Age and Nation, in one Particular, 
above the antient Times of Greece and Rome, Mr, Grant 
Was very copious in insisting on the suspicions this Country 
lay under with Regard to Jacobitism, the apparent Difidence 
the Ministry had shown to trust us with the Trials of the 
Rebels, the strong Conviction every one in England had of 
Mr, Stewart’s Guilt, and the great Scandal his Acquittal 
would bring on the Country; to which he added, that a very 
slight Punishment was intended, a few Days Imprisonment, 
and a small Fine, which one so rich as Mr. Stewart could 
easily bear, But though you know that such extrancous and 
popular Topicks as these, are very usual in all the Pocms 
and Epilogues of Cicero, and even of Demosthenes: yet I 
can assure you this Imitation of the antient Orators wag not 
at all approv’d o, either by the Jury or the By-standets, 

You will be very much surprized, I suppose, to hear that 
many of the Whigs, have betrayed such a furious Zeal on this 
Occasion, that they are mortified, or rather indeed inraged 
to the last Degree, that an innocent Man has been found 
innocent: And this has given Occasion to the opposite 
Party, to make his Acquittal a Matter of infinite Triumph 
and Rejoicing; as much almost as the Defeat of Val. or the 
Surprizal of Bergen-opzoom, or any other publick Calamity, 
that has ever befallen us. Whatever opposes or disappoints 
the Government will always be, without Distinction, a great 
Satisfaction to them. 

But I shall further explain to you the great Difference 
betwixt a political and a reliigious Whig, in order to account 
for these odd Transactions. The Idea I form of a political 
Whiig is, that a Man of Sense and Moderation, a Lover of 
Laws and Liberty, whose chief Regard to particular Princes 
and Families, is founded on a Regard to the publick Good: 
The Leaders of this Party amongst us, arc Men of great 
Worth; the President, for instance, and Lord Justice Clerk, 
especially the Former: for tho’ “tis certain the Conduct 
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of Lord Justice Clerk has been altogether commendable, as 
far as the Circumstances and Situations, in which he was 
placed, would admit; as yet that of the President has been so 
singularly good and great, as to be the Subject of Admiration, 
and eevn of Envy, if Virtue could ever excite such a 
Passion. k 

The religious Whigs are a very different set of Mortals, 
and in my Opinion, are as much worse than the religious 
Tories; as the political Tories are inferior to the political 
Whigs. I know not how it happend, but it seems to me, 
that a Zeal for Bishops, and for the Book of Common- 
Prayer, tho’ equally groundless, has never been able, when 
mixt up with Party Notions, to form so virulent and exalted 
a Poison in human Breasts, as the opposite Principles, Dis- 
simulation, Hypocricy, Violence, Calumny, Selfishness are, 
generally speaking, the true and legitimate Offspring of this 
kind of Zeal. 

This Species of Whig, whatever they may imagine, form 
but the Fag-end of the Party, and are, at the Bottom, very 
heartily despised by their own Leaders, Once upon a time, 
indeed the Breech got above the Head; when Cromwell, 
Ireton, Warriston, &c. ruled our Councils and Armies; and 
then there was fine work indeed. But ever since, though 
their Assistance has been taken at Elections, and they have 
been allowed, in Return, to rail and make a noiise as much 
as they please, they have had but little Influence on our 
publick Determinations, and long may it continue so. 

These are Mr, Stewart’s greatest, and indeed, only 
Enemies, The political Whigs are, many of them, his personal 
Friends; and all of them, are extremely pleased with his 
Acquittal, because they believe, what is, indeed, undeniable, 
that it was founded on his Innocence. I am charitable 
enough to suppose, that the Joy of the Tories flowed from 
the same Motive. And as to those, if there be any such, who 
had a different Motive, he will not, I believe, give them any 
thanks for a Concern, which is more likely to hurt than to 
serve him, 


FINIS. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS AN INTRIGUE 
HOPES IT SHOULD NOT BE KNOWN 


Lord Loudoun and Anne Mackintosh — 
An Intrigue of the °45 


RUAIRIDII H. MACLEOD, F.S.a.SCOT, F.S,T.5. 
15th January 1988 


It is not often that you get an insight into the personalities 
of people who lived more than 200 years ago, but as I was 
reading through papers at the Huntington Library in 
California, I came across an intriguing letter to Lord 
Loudoun. 

Intriguing was the critical word — for Lord Loudoun, 
commander of King George II’s troops in the Highlands, had 
had an affair with ‘Colonel Anne’, the vivacious young wife 
of the Laird of Mackintosh, who had raised her husband’s 
clan for Prince Charles And Lord Loudoun and Lady 
Mackintosh were to play principal, and opposing, roles in 
the ‘Rout of Moy’, 


+ * * 


John Campbell, was born in 1705 of a distinguished 
landowning and Whig political family. His father, Hugh 
Campbell, 3rd Earl of Loudoun, had been a signatory of 
the Act of Union and a Representative Peer for Scotland 
and six times Commissioner to the General Assembly, He 
died in 1731 and was succeeded by his only son John, as 
4th Earl, His wife, the sister of Field Marshall the Earl of 
Stair, survived him by 48 years and met Johnson and Boswell 
in 1773. 

Lord Loudoun entered upon a military career and recerved 
a captaincy in the 3rd Regiment of Foot Guards commanded 
by his friend the Earl of Dunmore, In 1741 Lord Loudoun 
was appointed Governor of Stirling Castle and in 1743, at 
the Battle of Dettingen, he was promoted lt.col. and aid de 
camp to King George II.' 
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It is generally stated that Lord Loudoun was unmarried’, 
but this is not correct. 

In March 1745 capt. George MacDougall of the Royal 
Scots Greys wrote from Edinburgh: “I had the honour of 
your Lordships letter, and would fain make fine Speeches 
in the name of the Grays, but can not find words kind 
enough to express myself, I must therefor recommend it 
to your Spouse to make up her fathers want of Eloquence 
in Love, and in the meantime desire the Favour of K---- to 
kiss you for me, which shall be repayed with interest at 
meeting.’ 

In May 1745 the King appointed Lord Loudoun colonel 
of a new Regiment to be raised in the Highlands for service 
in America.* Commissions were signed by the King at the 
end of the month, and Lord Loudoun was in London in 
June, where he sustained a riding accident. Towards the 
end of July, Lord Loudoun, leaving his wife in London, 
travelled to Edinburgh to hasten the raising of his Regiment. 

Unknown to Government and Jacobites alike, Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart had landed on Eriskay on 23rd July, 
and crossed to the mainland, News of the Young Pretender’s 
landing reached Edinburgh on 8th August. 

Lord Loudoun ‘was appointed Adjutant General to Sir 
John Cope’s 1] prepared forces in North Britain. On 19th 
August the Young Pretender raised his banner at Glenfinnan. 
The next day Lord Loudoun, with Sir John Cope, marched 
out of Stirling for the North, Ai Crieff the army was joined 
by two of the newly raised additional companies of Lord 
John Murray’s Highland Regiment, the Black Watch. One 
of the captains was Aencas Mackintosh of Mackintosh. 


The Mackintosh 


Aencas Mackintosh was born in 1701, He went to America 
to serve in general Oglethorpe’s Regiment, On 21st August 
1739 he witnessed a treaty between general Oglethorpe, 
founder of the Colony of Georgia, and the Creek Indians, 
Aeneas was said to have gone out to Georgia to visit his 
clansmen an? neighbours who had emigrated in 1736.5 
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On 21st February 1739/40 James Oglethorpe wrote to 
Duncan Forbes, the Lord President, that “Captain Mac- 
kintosh gives me this opportunity who is travelling from 
the South of Georgia to the North of Scotland. He has been 
many years in this Country; and behaved himself so well 
towards me, that I must intreat your Lordship’s friendship 
to him, and shall look upon any favours bestowed upon him 
as if done to myself. His long absence from his Country is 
the only reason that makes it necessary for me to recom- 
mend him; for otherwise his birth, being the Laird of 
MacKintosh’s Brother, is such as would have made recom- 
mendation entirely needless.” 

Aeneas’ brother William had become 2tst Chief of Clan 
Mackintosh in 1731, on the death of their cousin Lachlan, 
son of William, son of Sir Lachlan Mackintosh, William and 
Acneas were the sons of Lachlan, the son of Angus of 
Daviot, third son of Sir Lachlan. 

In 1734 William married Christian, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Menzies of that Ik. She died soon after. In 1738, 
when aged almost 40, William purchased a cornet’s com- 
mission in general Montague’s Regiment of Dragoons, but 
he died in Edinburgh on 24th September 1740. His brother's 
illness may well have caused Aeneas to leave Geotpia in 
February 1740, Acneas became 22nd Chief. 

The new chief set about finding himself a wife, Within 
six months a marriage had been arranged for Acneas with 
the daughter of John Farquharson of Invercauld, John had 
been out in the 1715 Rising,.and had been keeping a low 
profile since then. He had rehabilitated himself by marrying, 
as his third wife, Margaret Murray, niece of the 1st Duke 
and cousin of the 2nd Duke of Atholl. 

Anne Farquharson was not yet 18 years old. She was 
married to Aeneas at Aberdeen on 2nd February 1741, and 
brought with her a tocher, or dowry, of 12,000 merks, Scots 
money, or £667 sterling, Amongst the witnesses at the 
marriage were Anne’s brother, James, Younger of Inver- 
cauld, and cousin, John, younger of Monaltrie; his brother 
Francis and Alexander MacGillivray of Dunmaglass.’ 
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In Edinburgh, six weeks later, Aeneas received a Retour 
of General Service as heir of the deceased William Mac- 
kintosh.” 

A year later an Instrument of Sasine was provided for 
“Mrs Anna Farquharson, Lady Mackintosh, in her liferent 
annuity of 2000 merks, secured over the lands of Dunachton 
and others.”? 

Aeneas set about purchasing himself a commission in the 
army, but in the meantime he and his wife Anne fitted 
quickly into the closely knit society of the north, becoming 
friends of Lord Lovat, the Earl of Cromartie and many 
others. Aeneas was in London during the unhappy mutiny 
of the Black Watch in May 1743. In the autumn he was 
back in the Highiands.'" 

In December 1744 Aeneas finally secured for himself the 
captaincy of one of the three additional companies to be 
raised for Lord Sempill’s Highland Regiment, the Black 
Watch. His subalterns were John Campbell, younger of 
Glenlyon and Allan Grant of the Glenmoriston family. 
One of the other subaitern’s was Anne’s brother James 
Farquharson. The company was stationed at Taybridge, now 
Aberfeldy." 

While Aeneas Mackintosh was pursuing his military 
duties, Lady Mackintosh travelled, in July 1745, to Dun- 
vegan Castle, where she was a guest of her cousin, Norman 
MacLeod of MacLeod, when news reached Skye that the 
Young Pretender had landed in Scotland.'? 

At Dalwhinnie Sir John Cope decided not to confront the 
rebels at the Corrieyarrick Pass and marched instead towards 
Inverness, The Young Pretender slipped by unopposed to 
Perth. The Royal army marched by Moy and at Inverness 
capt. Mackintosh was left behind to guard the town, with 
major William MacKenzie, Lord Loudoun’s irrascible second 
in command, 

Sir John Cope sailed from Aberdeen to Dunbar and in 
20 minutes in the cold of the morning of 21st September his 
army was routed at Prestonpans. Sir John, with Lord 
Loudoun and a few others, rode to Berwick, 
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Commander in the North 

At the end of September the King appointed Lord 
Loudoun to command in the north of Scotland. Lord 
Loudoun later wrote bitterly “Immediately after the Battol 
of Preston I was sent North Single to take the Command no 
troops to Command but ordered to rease the independent 
Companys and not a single Shilling ordered to do it with,” 

Lord Loudoun reached Cromarty on 9th October and 
Inverness the next day. With Duncan Forbes, the Lord 
President, he set about raising the independent companies 
and gathering together the shattered remnants of his own 
Regiment. '* 

Lord Loudoun and the Lord President became colleagues 
and close friends. They wrote to each other daily and met 
together almost every day, 

Lord Loudoun was a convivial, jolly man. He enjoyed 
eating and the company of others. He lived in some style, 
probably in the old castle at Inverness, which had been 
fortified as Fort George. Lord Loudoun’s personal effects 
included 12 table cloths, 36 serviets, 24 wine casks or 
‘rubers’ and 6 pairs ‘dykes’. There were 36 ‘Delft places’, 
12 knives and forks, four drinking mugs, two glass decanters, 
24 wine glasses and 6 water glasses, enough io provide 
12 covers. Lord Loudoun’s servants had to lock for “wine 
and whatever good Drink can be gott, flowere spicerys, 
mustard tea sugar fruits, candles and soap.” 

Lord Loudoun had been due to be sent a cook from 
London, but William Wilkinson, his agent in London, wrote 
that “at a general Council, at Lord Stair It was determin’d 
not to send the Cook, as he had hardly Learnt half his 
Lesson & would soon loose that half, whereas by Staying 
out the Winter he would be Master of his Trade.” 

Lord Loudoun also had for his own and his servants use 
beds, blankets, 6 pairs of sheets, with 6 pairs of sheets for 
his servants; four bedsteads without longstops. two feather 
beds with bolsters, two camp-beds, two chamber pots, twa 
bassins and twelve chairs,'* 

Lord Loudoun had about him a handful of officers from 
his own Regiment, There was major William MacKenzie, 
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grandson of 3rd Earl of Seaforth. He had a low opinion of 
his fellow officers. “From a new raised Regiment of Lairds 
and Lairds sons Good God deliver me.”” There were 
captains John Sutherland of Forse; John MacLeod, younger 
of MacLeod and Lord Charles Gordon, brother of the Duke. 
There were lis. Donald MacDonald, James MacPherson of 
Killihuntly and Patrick Grant, younger of Rothiemurchus. 
There were ensigns James Stewart of Urrard, John Martin, 
James Fraser, son of Castleleathers, and George Munro of 
Navarr. Capt. Ewan MacPherson of Cluny and It, Donald 
MacDonald of Lochgarry had already deserted to the rebels. 

And there was capt. Aeneas Mackintosh at Inverness. 
Meanwhile at Moy the Laird’s charming young wife set 
about raising his clan for the Prince, 

Lord Loudoun and Lady Mackintosh probably first met 
at Inverness in October 1745, and thereafter frequently 
dined together at Fort George, Mackintosh’s house at 
Inverness, Culloden House or at Moyhall, eight miles south 
of Inverness, 


Raising the Highlands ! 

The Lord President was determined to do all in his power 
to prevent or delay the disaffected clans from marching to 
Edinburgh to join the Young Pretendcr, In Strathspey 
Ewan MacPherson of Cluny had declared openly for the 
rebels, The Laird of Mackintosh was in two minds, 

On Ist October 1745, in the presence of the laird of 
MacLeod, and at the dictation of the Lord President, capt, 
Aeneas Mackintosh wrote to Cluny that “As I am now fully 
determined ta command my own people and run the same 
fate with them, having yesterday received a letter from the 
Prince, and another from the Duke of Atholl, I hope, not 
withstanding of the order obtained from the Prince, you 
will not offer to meddle with any of my men, as we are 
both designed on the same errand. I am resolved to maintain 
the rank due to my family, & if you think proper to accept 
the nixt rank to me, you'll be very wellcome., If you judge 
otherwise. act as you have a mind. But do not put me to 
the necessity af requiring my men of you in a more publick 
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manner, the consequence of which may be disagreeable to 
both.” 

Lady Mackintosh was unlikely to have been party to 
this ruse. 

Four days later the Laird of MacLeod was at Casile 
Dounie, where, on behalf of himself and Sir Ajexander 
MacDonald, he entered upon a similar agreement with Lord 
Lovat, to meet at the Corrieyarrick on 15th October, and 
not to stir before, 

The Laird of MacLeod wrote that the Frasers “absolutely 
wont move, without Sir Alex & me, nor will Maciniosh, if 
not driven by my cousin, and that can hardly happen, so I 
hope and am sure of a very happy issue.”!” 

On 16th October Lord Lovat wrote to Cluny stating that 
his son could not join the MacPhersons because he was 
waiting for the MacLeods and MacDonalds. Next day he 
wrote to the Earl of Cromarty that his son, Simon, “has 
taken a military freak, he is going, whether I will or not 
with all the name of Fraser that are fitt for it, to join the 
adventuring Prince.” | 

On 23rd October, in a secret letter, the Laird of MacLeod 
wrote to the Lord President: “I would gladly hope my 
letter and message to Lovat and MacIntosh were not too 
late; for the first I am sure they were not, if they can have 
any effect, and that he was not absolutely determined before 
hand; as to the latter, I always doubted, from his own 
weakness, & the disposition of my cousin and John Shaw. “' 
That day the Laird’s messenger, Sandy MacLeod of Bal- 
meanach, having been at Castle Dounie, called on capt. 
Mackintosh,” 

Meanwhile the Lord President wrote to the Laird of 
MacLeod on 24th October, “The cffect of your message to 
L.Lt I do not know, as the messr says he appear'd sullen 
and reserved to him; it is possible he may be more com- 
municative to the young man as he returns, M-----sh seems 
to me rather to be pleased, & has dispatched expresses ta 
some of his tribes that are gather'd & on wing, not to stir, for 
som days at least. How he will succeed I know not; he 
certainly would but for one person, whom I love much.” 
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Lady Mackintosh had conveyed the impression that her 
husband was “the loyal successor of his ancestors”.** Though 
the Laird had been steadied by the Lord President, Lady 
Mackintosh continued to raise the clan, not being reluctant 
to use force when necessary25 . 

It was indeed some days before the Mackintoshes finally 
marched, The Mackintoshes were said to have reached 
Edinburgh on 30th October” but this seems unlikely, On 
28th October the Mackintoshes were only at Dunachton 
near Kingussie. The next day the Lord President wrote to 
the Laird of MacLeod: “With respect to our friend Macin- 
tosh, I am really under great concern; the zeal of some 
people caused Downie, Gillis, Mac Bean, Lochie, Macintosh, 
& some others, not exceeding 200, actually to march, much 
against the Laird’s inclinations.”?? The names have been 
incorrectly transcribed: Downie was probably Dumnie for 
Dunmaglass, Alexander MacGillivray of Dunmaglass; Gillies 
MacBean was of Kinchyle; Lachie Mackintosh was a 
merchant at Inverness. These three men were, respectively 
col., major and lt.col. of the Mackintosh Regiment. 

The Marquis d’Eguilles, French Ambassador to the Prince, 
wrote of Lady Mackintosh that “She loved her husband 
hopelessly. whom she hoped for a long time, to win for the 
Prince; but, understanding at last that he was engaged, with 
the President to serve the house of Hanover, she wished no 
longer to see him. 

“She did not stop there; she raised a patty of her tenants, 
at the head of which she placed a very handsome cousin, 
who, up till then, had loved her without return, Mackintosh 
was obliged to leave his bed, his house and his lands, The 
intrepid lady. a pistol in one hand and money in the other, 
traversed the country; menaced, gave, promised, and, within 
fifteen days. brought together 600 men. She sent half the 
men to Falkirk. where they arrived the night before the 
battle, She retained the other half fo guard against her 
husband and Loudoun, who, at Inverness, were but three 
leagues from her house. 

“For the rest, she always passed, right up Lill then, for 
being very moderate and sensible, Here was the effect of 
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her first education. Her father, taken at the Batile of 
Preston in 1715. had remained a long time a prisoner, and 
ran the risque of his life. She was not 22 years old.”** 

This romantic account supports the evidence that Lady 
Mackintosh, like many other Jacobites, used a mixture of 
money, promises and threats to raise her husband's clan. 
About 200 men marched with Alexander Mactnilivray of 
Dunmaglass, “a very handsome cousin”. Alexander had 
been one of the witnesses at Anne’s wedding four years 
before. 

On 3lst October and Ist November the rebels left Egin- 
burgh for the south without the Mackintoshes, The Cromarty 
MacKenzies did not march until 6th November,” and the 
Frasers until much later. 

Most of the Laird of Mackintosh’s company of the Black 
Watch had deserted. The return for 29th October showed 
3 officers; 3 sergeants; 2 corporals; 1 drummer and 10 private 
men,*° 

On 13th November the Lord President wrete that his 
delaying tactics had prevented the rebels marching south, 
“except Macpherson, of Clunie, whose force does not exceed 
300, none from the North have reached them in time to 
march alongst with them Southwards from Edr; that no 
more than 200 of the Clanchattan have march’d, who got 
as last Saturday [9th Nov.] no further than Perth; & that, 
notwithstanding the restless endeavours of the E. of 
Cromartie, the Master of Lovat, & others, no more than 
150 ar 100 of the Mackenzies have been debauched, & that 
even those have not as yet pass’d the Corriyarrig; no more 
than the Frasers, who, to the number of 5 or 600, have 
flock’d to Arms, & possibly may think better, if the wealher 
permitt the force which we hourly expect from the Isle of 
Sky to join us quickly, befor they leave their Country 
exposed.” 

The Lord President added that after the success at 
Prestonpans “All Jacobites, how prudent scever, became 
mad; all dowbtfull people became Jacobites; & all Bankrupts 
became heroes, & talk’d nothing but hereditary rights & 
victory; & what was more grievous to men of gallantry, 
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& if you will believe me much more mischievous to the 
publick, all the fine Ladys, if you will except one or two, 
became passionately fond of the young Adventurer, & used 
all their Arts & Industry for him in the most intemperate 
manner.” ?! 

Two days later the Laird of MacLeod brought 500 men to 
Inverness from the Isle of Skye to join the Lord President. 
Lord Lovat was furious and wrote “by his treachery, and 
unnatural behaviour, [he has] fixed upon himself the most 
infamous character of any man on earth. ””?? 


In early December Lord Loudoun relieved Fort Augustus 
and then arrested Lord Lovat, though the old fox, for all 
his gouty legs, succeeded in escaping from his house at 
Inverness. The Laird of MacLeod led a detachment of 
seven independent companies to relieve Aberdeen, but was 
surprised at Inverurie and retired in some confusion, 

By then the Young Pretender’s army had retired from 
Derby and had returned to Scotland. The last phase of the 
rebellion had begun, Col. Allan Whiteford wrote from 
Edinburgh in the middle of January 1746 that “The High- 
landers begin to show their back parts and tho’ they are 
said not to ‘be very clean, yet considering what is past we can 
bear the sight. ”™ 

The little garrison at Inverness was calm. The Laird of 
Mackintosh had been sick and was reported as “sick present” 
in his company returns for 7th and 14th January.* 

On 15th January the T-aird of Mackintosh was fit enough, 
with his Lady, to dine at Fort George with Lord Loudoun. 
The next day capt. Mackintosh wrote that “I am not in the 
Jest the worst for last nights battle. I had just now a line 
from my wife who got safe home. She desircs me to make 
her kind complement to your Ldp as does the two young 
Ladies with her, and wants to know if your Ldp will do her 
the honour to Dine with her tomorrow at Moy where I shall 
with your Ldp’s leave waite there.” 

The two young ladies were Lady Mackintosh’s sister, 
Margaret Farquharson, called Peggy, and Eliza Barbour, 
Lady Mackintosh’s ‘aid de camp’, 
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Later that same day Eliza Barbour wrote from Moyhall 
to Lord Loudoun that “To one obliged to receive, and read, 
so many trifleing letters the less I say the better — we were 
not a little surprised and disappointed, this night, to turn up, 
instead of Aurenzget etc. Cimon, and Ephegenna — receive 
your fool made sensible, and send us your sensible man, 
made wist. I had almost said another word. the white 
cockade ete cto bids me say you have her esteem and good 
wishes. The Bride salutes you, and I am with real Esteem 
your Lordships most humble servant Eliza Barbour, 

“You may believe our Dinner to morrow wont go the 
worse down that we have your Company, att any rate Im 
desired to say that well be glad to see your Lordship when- 
ever its convenient. "* 

Now Aurengzeb was the last Mogul emperor who 
had died in the early part of the 18th century. A great 
military leader, this was probably the code name for Lord 
Loudoun. Cimon was the great Athenian admiral of the 
Sth century BC, perhaps a reference to a naval officer at 
Inverness, or even to the Laird of Mackintosh, who had been 
overseas to Georgia, Iphegenia was the daughter of Mene- 
lauos, who sacrificed her to get the wind to change so that 
the Greek fleet could sail to Troy. Was this perhaps one of 
the daughters of George Cuthbert of Castlehill? The white 
cockade, the emblem of the Jacobites, was the code name 
for Lady Mackintosh. The Bride was perhaps Peggy 
Farquharson. 


Lord Loudoun's Ball 

Later in the month Lord Loudoun arranged a little ball 
at Fort George. He scribbled down the names of the 
musicians on the back of one of the innumerable letters he 
received daily, and sometimes more frequently, from the 
Lord President.” 

There was a “marsch' with three fiddlers, the ‘Presenter’ 
and two assistants; two spinets, played by Miss Munro, Miss 
Cuthbert, Miss Ross and Miss ‘Coach’ Mackintosh. The 
vocals were to be by Miss Anne Cuthbert and Miss Mac- 
kintosh again. 
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There were two sets of dancers. In the first Mrs Menzies 
was partnered by capt, the Hon, George Mackay, third 
son of Lord Reay, and commander of the first Mackay 
independent company, stationed at Inverness since 4th Nov. 
1745. 

Lady Hossack was the wife of the provost of Inverness. 
She was Margaret Mackintosh, the sister of Baillie William 
Mackintosh, capt. of the Inverness independent company. 
Her partner was the young John MacLeod of MacLeod, 
commander of one of the companies in Lord Loudoun’s 
Regiment. His piper was Donald Ban MacCrimmon, the 
Laird of MacLeod's Harris piper.” 

Miss Martin, probably Anne, was partnered by capt. the 
Hon, Hugh Mackay of Bighouse, Lord Reay’s second son, 
and commander of the second Mackay independent company, 
which had reached Inverness on 7th January 1746, Hugh 
and George’s brother Alexander, the most experienced of 
Lord Loudoun’s officers, had been captured at the battle 
of Prestonpans, and had been released on parole in 
Edinburgh. 

Miss Anne Martin, with her sisters, were known in Skye 
as “the ladies”. Her father now lived at Fortrose, having 
slarted as a merchant in Dunvepan, and had a business in 
London. Anne’s elder half-brother was the Laird of Mac- 
Leod’s man of business in London, Within a year, Anne 
herself was to be in London, married to Norman MacLeod 
of MacLeod. 

Mrs Mackintosh, Bssich, was partnered by Ensign Hartley. 
She was the wife of Angus Mackintosh of Essich, capt, in 
the Mackintosh Regiment, Miss Anne Cuthbert, one of the 
daughters of George Cuthbert of Castlehill, was partnered 
by capi. Patrick Grant, younger of Rothiemurchus., Capt. 
Grant had been commissioned It, in Lord Loudoun’s 
Regiment’s, but after the outbreak of the Rebellion had 
becn given command of the Grant independent company in 
place of his father. 

Miss Davis was partnered by Capt. Patrick, called Peter, 
Sutherland, commander of the second Sutherland indc- 
pendent company. The seventh couple in the sct was another 
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Miss Cuthbert and ensign John Martin, brother of Anne, 
and subaltern in capt. MacLeod’s company, 

The second set was made up of Miss ‘Dafs Coakin’, 
partnered by Mr Gordon, probably a military engineer at 
Fort George. Miss Patterson was partnered by ensign Allan 
Grant of Glenmoriston, subaltern in capt. Aeneas Mac- 
kintosh’s additional company of Lord John Murray’s 
Regiment, Ensign Grant’s brother Patrick, younger of Glen- 
moriston, had joined the Rebels with 100 men, and was to 
fight at the battle of Culloden. 

Miss Moliy Cuthbert was partnered by ensign James 
Stewart of Urrard, above Killiecrankie, subaltern in Lord 
Loudoun’s own company in his Regiment. A fourth Miss 
Cuthbert was partnered by It. John Campbell of Glenlyon, 
lt, in capt, Mackintosh’s company of the Black Watch, Lt. 
Campbell's grandfather had joined the Earl of Mar and had 
fought at Sherrifmuir in 1715; his irresolute great-grand- 
father had been in command of the Argyll Militia in 
Glencoe tn 1692. 

Miss Munro ‘M’ was partnered by John Maclean and 
Miss Mackintosh ‘© by Robert Edwards, Mrs Fraser ‘C’, 
Miss Wachope, ‘Hett or Henrietta Ross, Mrs Mackenzie, 
Mrs Grant ‘D, and Mrs Fraser ‘B’ did not have partners, 
as well as ‘Children etc, etc, etc.’ 

The names of Lord Loudoun himself, capt. Mackintosh, 
Lady Mackintosh, her sister and Eliza Barbour were notice- 
able by their absence, 

Later in the year capt, Alexander Mackay was able to 
write from Edinburgh: “We have had Such Ballings & 
Assemblys here that it has taken up a great part of our time, 
I’m glad our people can fire a little.’’*° 


The Young Pretender retreats North 

At the end of January Lachlan Cuthbert wrote to his 
brother George of Castlehill from the Jacobite camp at 
Stirling that “I wish to God the Lady Mackintosh and Lord 
Lovat sent up more men to us... she has made herself very 
famous by acting as she does.””*! 
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On 29th January the Duke of Cumberland arrived in 
Edinburgh. 

On Ist February the Young Pretender with his army 
headed north. 

On 4th February Eliza Barbour wrote from Moy to 
her brother-in-law, John Stuart, A close fricnd of tord 
Loudoun, the hon, John Stuart was the brother of James, 
Sth Earl of Moray, John was elected M.P. for Anstruther 
Faster in 1741, and appointed captain in Lord Loudoun’s 
Highland Regiment in 1745 on the recommendation of the 
Dukes of Argyll and Bedford, He had been present at the 
battle of Prestonpans where he had been captured and 
released on parole. He had retired to his family home at 
Donibristle in Fife, but at the end of January 1746 he 
had been ordered back to his Regiment by the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

John Stuart was born about E710, and was said not to 
have been married, but this is not correct, 

“My dear Mr Stuart 

“Tt is much easier to imagine, than cxpress the pain and 
anxiety that | have lived in for some time past on that 
account; that I have not heard from you, I dont att all 
repine att, it is a calamity Common to every one who have 
friends at a distance, al ims juncture — but to hear of you 
not agreeable to my wishes, is indeed tormenting; May the 
goodness of god ever guide and defend you. 

“Tf you be att Edr as Im informd you are, I desire you may 
have the goodness to writ me by first ship that comes to 
Lord Loudoun. he says you may put it under Cover to him, 
and pray relate to me the manner of your releasement, for 
I believe the whole world in confusion to cheat rather 
then suffer myself to believe that you would do a thing, 
which you coud not answer for, to your own honest heart, 
and surely if I know, or can trust my own, there is none on 
earth whose honour or interest, it is more concerned in then 
your own. 

“Lord Loudoun emagines youll come here. 7 dont know 
att present what warid please wie; 1 have learnt of late not 
to wish, 
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“I don’t know any thing about Mrs Stuart; I have wrot to 
her thrice since our posts have been stopt, but coud not 
hear from her. I doubt not but there are letters for me att 
Edr for I know she woud writ every week till she coud know 
that they could not come my length: — I woud be glad 
to have any letters that may be at Edr sent me, for whatever 
comes in the ship directed for L:L: will find me. 

“I have wrot this more to please and satisfy myselfe then 
to entertain you, tho I know youll always be glad to know 
that al friends are well, espescealy those of this family 
where I am at present, and who all join in kind comple- 
ments to you: I should now tell you that I am still att Moy 
where you are often remembered, not att all to your dis- 
advantage and I dare say you are even with us. 

“Mama has been very tender this winter I have great 
reason to fear that this spring will bring her life te a period 
which makes me condemn myself not a little for being so 
long absent from her, but when I have wisht Lady Mcktosh 
joy on her birthday the 7th of this month, I return ta 
Inverness, to be plagued with noise and nonsense, and now 
I am come to a conclusion, of this tedious scrawl to assure — 
my Dear, Dear, Mr Stuart, that I ever am with undesembled 
friendship his afft sister Eliza Barbour.” 

On 7th February Lady Mackintosh celebrated her 23rd 
birthday. It is difficult not to imagine that there was a greal 
party at Moy, attended by Lord Loudoun and all his friends 
and the Laird of Mackintosh himself, 

On 8th February Alexander Grant of Dalrachnie informed 
Lord Loudoun that Cluny MacPherson and some of his men 
had come to Ruthven on 7th and that the rebel army was 
expected on 9th.” 

Indeed on 9th February the rebels captured Ruthven 
Barracks, having brought up some cannon, though Lord 
Loudoun did not get confirmation of this from the young 
Laird of Grant until tlth February.“ The Lord President 
was to doubt the intelligence for several days. 

In the evening the Laird of MacLeod, now at Inverness, 
wrote to the Lord President that Lord Loudoun had received 
news that “Lochiel the Glengarry Men, Glenmorision, 
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Keppoch &c to Conveen there Men & Come down some 
the Northend of Lochness & others by Stratherrick to join 
in Strathern Friday [14th] or Saturday [15th] att furthest, 
wt the Prince and those that move Northward wt him there, 
then to attack this Place & Clear this Country, he has 
likewise Three different accounts of the Takeing of the 
Barracks att Ruthven Sunday [9th] by Glengyle & about 
200 men .., that the Prince dukes of Atholl & Perth were 
att Clunies that night & they said nol above 500 wt them 
(the other Report made them 1400) that they were to be 
about Aviemore tonight & about Mcintoshes to Morrow.” 
Lord George Murray had taken Aberdeen. The Laird added 
“P.S. 12th I know not when this Travells as Louds letter 
is not begun & he is now wt Coll.Inness 4 hour past 8.”*° 


On 13th February the Lord President wrote to Lord 
Loudoun, doubting that Ruthven had fallen as early as the 
9th, but fearing that the rebels’ intention might well be to 
attack Inverness. “It is not very Easy to Resolve, what is 
fittest to be Done, unless we know with some certainty, 
their numbers, in Badenoch, which one should think can 
not be very Great, if the Camerons, Macdonalds Stewarts 
&c arc not with them — If Ruthven has Surrendered, Surely 
Macintosh must be appraised of it, and he or some one 
about him, May be able to say, what Tnbes or Clans they 
have with them in Badenoch.” The Lord President could 
not meet Lord Loudoun that day for he had been sick and 
had not slept for two nights. 


The next day, 14th February, the Lord President wrote 
to Lord Loudoun: “I Return’ You the Notable Letter of 
Correspondence, which Macleod Sent me this morning 
from You; I wish the Lady had given a Date to her 
letter — which would have Made us at Least Sure of what 
-= was not in the Place from whence she wrote at that time, 
tho it would not have been Compleat Evidence, of the 
Result of the Council of War and yet I must Confess the 
Same Story, with Respect Only to the Resolution taken, not 
to Stand a Battoll — was told Me from tollerable Authority, 
About 9 Days agoe." . 
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The Lord President still believed that the Young Pretender 
had net been in Badenoch.” 

At 3.00pm the young Laird of Grant wrote to Lord 
Loudoun that the Young Pretender was to dine that day in 
Ruthven* and in a letter to his uncle, major George Grant, 
Governor of Fort George, he estimated the rebels at 2,570.“ 

At 7.00pm the Lord President wrote to Lord Loudoun 
acknowledging a letter written at 4.00pm. He could not 
believe that the Young Pretender and his army were at 
Ruthven, “as [ Cannot conceive Easily what Magik now a 
Days, should force a Scared Army of Highlanders... after 
a Panick, 1o Make such Forced Marches, without provisions, 
and to leave their Own Country, to Come to this, which to 
them is a Strange one to do Nothing. the thing may never- 
theless be true, because it would seem Miracles are not 
Ceased, & therfor Every Provision, that Dos not Betray fear, 
Ought to be made against it”? 

An hour later the Lord President wrote again “It is litle 
More than half an hour. Since 1 Pecked out My Eyes Writing 
You.” He could not believe the numbers given and still 
doubted that the Young Pretender was with the army, He 
concluded “Some People about Macintosh must infallibly 
know the Numbers in Badenoch,’ 

At midnight Alexander Grant of Dalrachnie wrote from 
Inverlaidnan to Lord Loudoun that the rebcl army, with 
the Young Pretender was to be in the country the next day, 
and intended to stay no more than one night, to keep close 
together and to attack Lord Loudoun at Inverness.” 


On Saturday 15th February, Lord Loudoun probably 
ordered the seven independent companies at Nairn and 
Forres io march in to Inverness. 

That night the Young Pretender stayed at the house of 
Alexander Grant cf Dalrachnie at Inverlaidnan, 3 miles 
south of the Slochd Pass.’ 

On Sunday 16th February the seven new independent 
companies settled into Inverness, Lord Loudoun, in con- 
sultation with Col, Innes, major George Grant, capt. George 
Munre of Culcairn and the Laird of MacLeod, finalised the 
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defence of. Inverness, Entelligence had suggested that the 
rebels might attack on Monday [7th February. 


Lord Loudoun did not dine at Culloden. Instead he sent 
the Lord President more intelligence. The Lord President 
replied at 6.00pm “Your Sirathspey Intelligence is very 
Discouraging — But it has been at all times So: Neither 
they nor the Cannon have wings — and if it is true they are 
Coming to this Country, with such Artillery as they Speak 
of, I must get out of the Way as Well as I can;” But the 
Lord President concluded that “the Intercourse between 
You and Me will be Safe to Morrow, as it is Quite Impossible 
for them,to Lye in a Body, where the weather will not 
destroy them, if You Cannot Do it — a Retreat for Me at 
this time of Night tho My Health Could Stand it, would be 
a very Bad Consequence, and nothing but the Most Gret- 
some Necessity Could justify it; Let me hear Early to 
Morrow what You are Informed of, and if I hear anything 
You shall know 1t, 


_ An hour later the Lord President wrote again with news 
that “the Enemy's were last Night in the High Part of 
Strathspey well accommodated, and that their Prince was 
at Dalrachneys, Lasi night having Sent a Civil Message 
before that he was to Lodge there; this Intelligence is rather 
too Great to be true — in the Meantime if You Can find a 
Clever Sergeant, that will understand it, with a Dozen or 
More Young Fellows, to go out this Night, to the side of 
the Water of Nairn, on the Kings Road, and there to 
Patroul — the Night Long, or to Remain in any house 
keeping a Look out: would there be any harm in it? if 
nothing happen before Day Light the Sergeant May send 
you word mn the Morning, and be Relieved by Another, with 
the Like Command. 


“T wonder that neither You nor Macleod have said any 
thing to me, about what I wrote of; to both, Macintoshes 
Intelligence; if the Gentry are So Near, as we are told from 
Strathspey, he Must needs know; if he Dos Not, sending a 
servant from him, would Fetch More Certam word.” 

The Lord President concluded “What I now trouble Your 
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Lop with, is hardly worth the Sending — but Macoiloig — 
has Nothing Else to Do; and he never tires. 55 

Macoiloig took perhaps half an hour to walk in to Inver- 
ness in the dark. By then Lord Loudoun had received more 
information. 


The March to Moy 

Lord Loudoun was later to write ta the Earl oí Stair that 
“I had very good Intelligence where the Rebels lay in the 
Country Houses, dispersed at the Distance where I really 
think I should have been without their Knowledge by Day- 
break, & a very small guard with them... and the Young 
Pretender took up his Quarters at the House of Moy, seven 
miles from me." 

To Sir John Cope, Lord Loudoun later wrote that “the 
Rebells were about 2000 but dispersed at five Mills distance 
the whole Heads in one House with a guard of about forty 
Men and that house the nearest to me.”*’ 

There is no record of the origin of the intelligence, but 
clearly definitive news came from Moy, probably from 
Dalrachnie, or possibly from one of the Mackintosh’s 
servants, as had been suggested by Duncan Forbes, or 
possibly from Eliza Barbour, Lord Loudoun’s go-between 
at Moyhall. The information was certainly correct. 

Lord Loudoun wrote to Lord Stair: “That evening at 8, 
I called my officers together, and told Them I had got an 
information, that They had Thoughts of attacking us that 
night; and as I was afraid of Desertion, I qualified it, by 
telling Them, I did not believe it; But that it was fit for us 
to be on our Guard; and therefore ordered Them, with their 
Men, to repair to their Alarm Posts, at 11 at Night, There 
to remain, til I marched them from thence myself. “5: 

To Sir John Cope Lord Loudoun added “I had put the 
Town in the best posture of Defence I could and made all 
the appearance Í could of being resolved to wait there arival 
there. I had about 300 Men on Duty round the town to 
which I aded two of my weakest Companyes to make a 
Chain round to prevent any intelligence being Sent of what 
I was about Feigned an information of an attack to be made 
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on me that Night, & ordered all my Men to there Alarm 
Postes at eleven which gave no disturbance to the Jacobets 
as they knew there was nothing intended by there friends.”5? 

Despite these precautions Lady Mackintosh, at Moyhall, 
knew that something was happening at Inverness by 
9,00pm.°** 

To Lord Stair, Lord Loudoun wrote “My Guards and 
out-parties consisted of 300 men, to whom I added two 
weak Companys, who had not been made up since the Affair 
at Inverury, in order to make a Chain round the Town, to 
prevent any Intelligence being sent, of what I was about. 
I left one Company in the Castle, along with the Garrison; 
and by 12 I got the Remainder, consisting of about 1500 
men, clear out of the Town, without any one Man in the 
Town suspecting, that I was gone further than some 
Pallisades on the Barn Hill, and some Dikes below That, 
in order to lie all Night on our Arms.’ 

Lord Loudoun told none of his officers where he was 
going. He did not even send a message to the Lord President 
at Culloden. 

“We march’d on three miles in great order, and Silence; 
There was a near Road turns of, which I could not march 
with the Body, both because of the Badness of the Road, 
and because It lead me thro’ a more inhabited Part of 
the Country, from whence 1 could not have prevented 
Intelligence going | 

Always underestimating distances, it was probably at 
Bridge of Fallie, crossing the Water of Nairn, that Lord 
Loudoun arrived at about 3.00am. Here the military road 
veered off to the south before turning south east to pass by 
the southern side of Loch Moy, more or less on the line of 
the new A9 road. A more direct route to Moy Hall was to 
slike southeast. 

“There I detached an Officer and Thirty Men to prevent 
their having any Intelligence that Way, with orders to stop 
all the People from going that way, and to halt at a place 
appointed, till They heard me begin the attack, which I 
proposed to be al Day Break. We march’d on to the Heights 
above the water of Nairn. ™’ 
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To Sir John Cope, Lord Loudoun added: “We marched 
pronserously to the Heght above the Watter.”” 

By then Lord Loudoun had marched his command a 
further three miles, The time was probably about 5.00am. 
It would be daybreak in about an hour. 

At this point, as Lord Loudoun wrote to Lord Stair, “to 
my infinite mortification, I saw and heard, about a mile on 
my Left, a running Fire, from the whole Delachment.’™ 
The detachment was probably considerably less tar away. 

“They saw, or imagined They saw, Four Men; on which 
They made this Fire. But the Consequence on the main Body 
was very bad, for it threw us into the greatest Confusion. 
I got my own Regiment, at the Head of which í was in the 
Front, saved from falling out of the road. All faced to where 
They saw the Fire, They were ten men deep, & all presented, 
and a good many droping Shots, one of which killed a 
Piper at my Foot, whilst I was forming Them. The resi fell 
all back out of the Road to the Right, a considerable way, 
in the utmost Confusion; and It was a great while before I 
could get them brought up and formed; and the Panick still 
so great, That It was with the greatest Difficulty when the 
party came in, which They did in two & threes, That I 
could, standing before the muzzles of their pieces, prevent 
their Firing on Them. And when I came to count the 
Corps (If I may call Independent Companies by that name} 
I found I had lost the Five Companies in the Rear, of whom, 
after all the Search T could make, I could hear nothing. 

“After remaining an Hour on the Ground, & finding that 
I had Jost one Third of my men in a Body, besides those 
who had left the Companies, that remained with me; and 
finding Then the whole Country was alarmed, I though it 
improper for me especially in the Condiion the Men were, 
to march to attack a superior Force, who must be prepared 
to receive me, & concluded That the best Thing left for me 
to do was, to march back to Town, which I accordingly 
did.” 

The fifth company from the rear, one of the Mackenzie 
companies, had run away from its officers; “The Officer 
who led the Fourth, a very good man, but very short-sighted, 
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who did not perceive They were running, in the Dark 
marched after ‘Fhem, which carried two more Companies 
after Him, and before They perceived their Mistake They 
were not quite away from us; and tho’ Capt. Munro was 
with Them, who is almost the only officer I have, He was 
not able to bring Them up again.” The last company, 
commanded by the Master of Ross, was in charge of some 
boxes filled with cartridges. It halted and refused to 
advance,** i 

Lord Loudoun concluded to Sir John Cope that he 
abandonned “a sceme I still think would have done 
business . . . Thus are the Men I am to serve my Master 
with and reap a plentiful Crop of Lowral for myself.”s” 

To Lord Stair he wrote that “tf it had pleased God, that 
the accident had not happened in the March, I flatter 
myself, that I should have had the Happiness at one Blow 
to have broke the neck of the present Rebellion; But it is 
past and I must look forward and had I men, that I durst 
trust would follow me I must strike another yet, It is a 
cruel situation lo have Names of Numbers, thal you dare 
not fight, 

“That Night, when the Alarm was broughi Them from 
the Firing, which was the First They had, They retired in 
great confusion Two miles?" 

An engineer named Gordon, reported that we “‘marched 
in a body in preat secrecy, and in the Utmost silence and 
good order to attack the Rebels, but by a great Misfortune 
that great and well conducted scheme was rendered 
abortive." | i 


The Rout of Moy | 

The expedition came to be çalled the Rout of Moy. The 
Jacobite account was given wide circulation by contemporary 
accounts and by Robert Chambers. The latter's was based 
upon the accounts collected by Robert Forbes in Lyon in 
Mourning, which Robert Chambers had rediscovered, and 
much of which he published in Jacobite Memoirs of the 
Rebellion af £745, and used in his History of the Rebellion 
in Scotland, 
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According to James Gib, the Prince’s provisioner, Lady 
Grant of Dalrachnie would allow no bread to be baked on 
Sunday, 16th February, and “spoke some imprudent and 
impertinent things to Mr Gib viz. What a pack ye are. God 
lat me never have the like of you in my house again.” 

Bishop Forbes asked Gib “if he had ever heard who the 
person was suspected to be that had given Lord Loudoun 
information about the Prince. Mr Gib said that Grant of 
Dalrachny was strongly suspected to have sent information 
from his own house to Lord Loudoun about the slender 
guard the Prince kept upon his own person.’’* 

Dalrachnie certainly did send information, but Lord 
Loudoun may also have received information from Moyhalt 
itself. 

“When the Prince came-first to Moyhall, Lady Macintosh 
(junior) told Mr Gib to be at no trouble at all about supper 
for that she was resolved to compliment the Prince and his 
household with a supper that night, so that his cooks had 
the play for one night.” Gib remonstrated that Lady 
Mackintosh could not feed 70 people, but she insisted. 
“There were always ten covers upon the Prince’s own table, 
and eight covers upon another table in the same room for 
the aid de camps, Lady Macintosh’s supper was exceedingly 
genteel and plentiful.’ 

The account books of John Mackintosh, merchant and 
ballie of Inverness showed that “entries in Mackintosh’s 
account justify this [hospitality], for they increased rapidly, 
but it does not appear whether the goods were sent to Moy 
Hall or the residence in Inverness. Every day though orders 
for claret, and sherry, sugar, biscuits, coffee, sweet wine ete, 
but chiefiy claret and sherry, all in small quantities, not 
more than half-a-dozen at a time." 

The Laird of Mackintosh’s nephew, Sir Acneas Mackintosh, 
in his manuscript history, obtained largely from Lady 
Mackintosh, and written less than 30 years after the events, 
wrote that “On Sunday the 16th March O.S. 1746 the 
Pretender’s Army encamped at Moybeg, but himself and 
the chiefs of it took possession of Moyhall. Having had little 
rest (since their march from the unsuccessful siege of Blair 
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Castle) the most of them ly down, without taking the 
necessary precautions of planting Sentries, which seemed 
Surprizing as they had the King’s Troops under Command 
of Ld Loudoun within ten miles of them.’ 


Donald Fraser the Blacksmith 


John O’Sullivan’s narrative was not collected by Bishop 
Forbes. Though the narrative may be partial, and no one 
but the Prince liked O'Sullivan, his was the only account of 
the incident at Moy written by one of the Prince’s close 
advisers, 

“As we were within five or six miles of Inverness, where 
Ld Loudoun was with above two thousand men, of Ld 
Southerlands Sir Alexander, MccClouds, &ca & his own 
Regiment, all the precautions were taken to place the 
Regiments with guardes on the river of Nairn for fear of any 
attempt from Ld Louden, as it was his design, tho’ we were 
not informed of it at this time. But we found since, 
MccCloud, to shew his Zelle for the government propos’d to 
surprise the Prince yt night, being informed yt he was 
arriv’'d at Lady MccIntosh’s, but Louden lookt upon it as a 
project yt wou'd not succeed. MccCloud insisted obsoluttly 
upon it, upon wch Louden pave orders. to march. Lady 
Mccintosh was informed about nine o’Clock at night, yt 
there was a great motion among the Garrison & yt there was 
certainly some thing to be under took yt night, she inform’d 
the Prince of those accts & got some of her own men to 
go by all the roads yt leads to Invernesse, & was near the 
town as they cou’d, among wch was a Smith who was a 
Cliver bould fellow wth ten men under his command. By 
those precautions we look’d upon our selfs to be in safety, 
so the Prince & every body retired, ™* 

Capt. Malcolm MacLeod, from Raasay and serving with 
the Clanranald Regiment quartered near Moyhall, stated 
that “The Prince, one night, quartering in the Laird of 
MacIntosh’s house, had not many about him for a guard, 
and these too dispersed up and down for proper quarters, 
there being no apprehension at all of any danger. 
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“When the Prince was about going to rest, or rather when 
it became dark, Lady MacIntosh ordered one Frazer, a 
blacksmith (whe happened to be there by chance, having a 
desire to see the Prince), and four servants to get loaded 
muskets, and to go away privately beyond all the guards 
and sentries without allowing them to know anything about 
them or their design, and to walk on the fields,all night, 
and to keep a good look-out. Thereby she said they would 
prove a check upon the guards, and would be ready to 
discover approaching danger, if any should happen before 
the sentries could know anything the matter, All this 
proceeded merely from Lady Maclntosh’s great care and 
anxiety about the Prince. The blacksmith and his faithful 
four accordingly went pretty, far beyond all the sentries and 
walked up and down a muir, at a distance, Captain MacLeod 
said he believed, of two miles, from MacIntosh’s house.” *® 

Malcolm MacLeod was unaware that Lady Mackintosh 
had received news of movements at Inverness, but both 
accounts showed that Lady Mackintosh did not ‘have preat 
faith in the Prince’s own guards, drawn from Clanranald’s 
Regiment that night. Alexander Stewart, one of the Prince’s 
household, who slept at Moyhall that night, stated that “a 
blacksmith, [was] on of the five men that my Lady Mc- 
Intosh sent out as spies.’’*’ 

Rev. George Innes wrote that Lady Mackintosh “Had 
ordered one Fraser, a blacksmith, a trusty stout fellow, who 
livd hard by, and knew all the roads, to keep a sharp 
look-out the whole night, as there were but a very few of 
the Prince’s people with him at her house.“ 

The Laird of Mackintosh’s nephew, Sir Aencas Mac- 
kintosh, in his manuscript history oi the Rising, did not 
mention the blacksmith at all.:? 


Lord Loudoun Marches 

Malcolm MacLeod stated that “Lord Loudoun, that at 
Inverness got intelligence that the prince was that night to 
sleep in Macintosh’s house with no preat guard about him. 
When it was dark, orders were given the men to be in 
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readiness upon a minute's warning, and accordingly Lord 
Loudoun marched off with about seventeen hundred men.”” 

Alexander Stewart wrete that “Lord Loudoun and 
McLeod intended from Inverness to surprize his royal high- 
ness, befor he could get upe, with the numbers of about 
17 hundred or two thousand men, whereas his royal highness 
had not above fiftie men of a puard that night, but what 
was all quartered some little way off,” 


Information gets out of Inverness 


According to James Gib, “Old Lady Macintosh, living 
in Inverness, getting notice of Lord Loudoun’s design 
despatched a boy, Lachlan Macintosh, about fifteen years of 
age, to try if he could get past Lord Loudoun’s men, and 
to make all the haste he could to Moy to warn the Prince of 
what was intended against him, The boy attempted to pass 
by Lord Loudoun and his command, but found he could not 
do it without running the risque of a discovery; and there- 
fore, as he said, he lay down at a dyke’s side, till all Lord 
Loudoun’s men past him, and taking a different road, came 
to Moy about five o'clock in the morning. And though the 
morning was exceedingly cold, the boy was in a top sweat, 
having made very good use of his time. ””? 

Alexander, Stewart wrote that “as soon as Lord Loudoun 
and McLeod set cut from Inverness their was a little boy 
about twelve or fourteen years of age that set out along with 
them in order to alarme the Prince, but for the space of 
two or three milles he never could have the opportunity of 
passing by them, and at last got cleare of them and made 
the best way for Moy that he could,” 

George Innes later wrote that “had it not been for the 
care of his [the Prince's] female friends, ‘tis very probable 
they [the Government troops] might have succeeded in 
their attempt. Some of these at Inverness dispatched a 
messenger to inform him of his danger.”” 

Malcolm. MacLeod stated only briefly that “an express 
had been sent off privately to Lady MacIntosh by some 
friends in Inverness to warn her of the danger.” 
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Malcolm MacLeod also stated that later in Skyc, the 
“Prince was pleased to inform him that the Laird of Mac- 
Intosh himself (in Lord Loudoun’s command) was the kind 
friend that had sent off the express from Inverness to give 
notice of the danger, The Prince said he had a very good 
opinion of that gentleman,”’ 

The Chevalier Johnstone stated that a girl, while waiting 
upon some of Loudoun’s officers In a tavern, learned the 
design from their conversation and escaping from the town 
hurried to Moy.”” 


This may well have been the person who brought news to 
Moy at 9.00pm that something was happening at Inverness. 

John Home, in his History of the Rebellion m Scotland, 
stated that Lady Mackintosh had received the information 
from her “own mother, who though a Whig, was unwilling 
that Charles should be killed or taken in her doughter’s 
house.’ 

Robert Chambers stated that it was the dowager Lady 
Mackintosh who put her daughter-in-law and the Prince on 
their guard.” 

Both authors were confused. Old Lady Mackintosh was 
not Lady Anne’s mother-in-law, though she may well have 
sent information. Old Lady MacKintosh was a Duf, aad 
probably a Whig. Chambers confused Lady Anne’s mother 
with old Lady Mackintosh, 

John Home also mentioned that Thomas Fraser of 
Gortuleg was said to have sent information.” 

Sir Aeneas Mackintosh, in his manuscript history, wrote 
that “Lord Loudoun upon Information of the near Approach 
of the Rebells, forms a plan to surprize them; acconbingly 
placing Sentries all round the Town of Inverness, with 
orders to let no person out, marched from the place about $ 
in the Evening, but not so secretly as he imagined, for a 
Lady who was disaffected, bribbd a Dragoon fo take up a 
small boy behind him under his Cloak and drop him on 
the outside of the Sentries, which being effected the Boy 
arrived at Moy about the time that Ld Loudoun had pot 
half way. ! 
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It is curious that if the dowager Lady Mackintosh sent 
the information, Sir Aeneas did not know of it. This 
charming version, however, is unlikely because Lord 
Loudoun had no dragoons, and indeed himself walked all the 
way. All other accounts agree that the news reached Moy 
much later on, 

The Laird of Mackintosh seems to be the most likely 
candidate for sending out information about the attack. 
Lord Loudoun did not confide in any of his junior officers, 
or even the Lord President, but may have discussed the plan 
with his close friends. Indeed according to O'Sullivan, 
Lord Loudoun was reluctant to implement the plan and was 
persuaded by MacLeod of MacLeod. The Laird of Mac- 
kintosh may have been in on the consultations, If he did 
pass on the information he may have done it to spite his 
wife’s amour, but at the time was probably unaware that 
Lord Loudoun and Lady Mackintosh were having an affair. 
He was more likely to have passed on the information to 
save his own reputation as the man who would have been in 
the force that captured the Prince in his own house. From 
the Laird the information may well have been passed on to 
old Lady Mackintosh, and she organised the lad to run out 
to Moy, The boy only arrived at the last moment, and a 
journey of less than two hours took more than five. 
According to O'Sullivan a second express arrived half an 
hour after the first, 


The warning reaches Moy 

James Gib reported that the lad “said that Lord Loudoun 
and his men (to use his own words) were within five quarters 
of a mile of Moyhall.°” . 

John O'Sullivan wrote that “About an hour before day 
an express arrives from Inverness to inform us, yt all the 
troops were parted about eleven or twelve o’Clock, wth 
Loudoun & MccCloud at their head; the Allarm was given 
Imediately to the Prince, who stript this night contrary to 
his custom. About a half an hour after another cxpress 
arrives & assures he left Loudoun about a half mil from the 
river Nairn, & yt they would infallably be about the house 
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before day. Na woman in the world cou’d be in the con- 
dition yt poor Lady MeccIntosh was in, running about like a 
mad woman in her shift; every man she saw she took him 
for the enemy, expresses were sent to all the quarters where 
our men were, to assemble them in all dilligence; the Prince 
wth those yt were lodged in the house retired to the wood 
above the Loc, some of our own troops, yt were arriving, 
were taken for the enemy, so yt every man made the best 
of his way 

According to Malcolm MacLeod, who was not at Moyhall, 
once the alarm was given “Lady MacIntosh ran directly to 
the room where the Prince was fast asleep and gave him 
notice of Lord Loudoun’s design. Instantly he jumped out 
of bed and would have been going down stairs directly, but 
Lady MacIntosh importuned him to stay in the room till 
she should get him further notice and try what could be 
done.” ™ i 


Alexander Stewart, who was sleeping at Moyhall, gave a 
more vivid deseripion, writing that the lad “gave the cry 
as soon as he came to the Closs where the guards was 
standing and call'd out the enamie was within a mille of us. 
And then he came to ihe kitchen wher J was lying on the 
table asleep and awakened me by pulling and halling at my 
sreatcoai, and desired me for Gods sake to go and waken 
the Prince, which accordingly 1 went upsiairs and meet on 
of the gnard comming down from the Princes roome dore and 
I asked him if the Prince had made him answer and he said 
he hade, for which his highness heard us speaking and call'd 
out who was their. Upon which T made answer, and he 
desired me io call the piperach, for which I did and his 
highness went down stairs and his feet in his shoes by the 
way of slippers, and buckled them in the Closs.”* 

The Marquis d’Epuilles wrote that “Le prince logea chex 
elle, à son passage, Elle s'offrit à luy avec la grâce et la 
noblesse d'une divinité, car men n'est si beau gue cette 
femme. ™* 

In translation this reads “The Prince stayed with her 
during his journey. She offered herself to him with the grace 
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and the nobility of a goddess, for nothing was so beautiful 
as that woman.” 


Sir Aeneas Mackintosh wrote that “A Shepherd who was 
tending his flock on the banks of the river Nairn, brought 
intelligence of the near approach of the Royal Army, On 
the arrival of the Boy, the Pretender was buried’ in so 
profound a Sleep, that his Secretary was obliged to break 
open the door of his chamber, ™™® 


The Marquis d’Eguilles, who was at Moyhall, stated 
that Lady Mackintosh offered herself to the Prince. John 
O’Sullivan, who was also at Moyhall, wrote that the Prince 
was, unusually, stript for the night, and that Lady Mac- 
kintosh, in her shift was running about like a mad woman. 
Malcolm MacLeod, who was not at Moy, mentioned that 
Lady Mackintosh went into the Prince’s room to rouse him. 
Alexander Stewart, who was at Moy, descreetly stayed. 
outside the Prince’s room, and made to mention, at first, 
of Lady Mackintosh. Even more descreetly, Sir Aeneas 
Mackintosh wrote that the Prince was in so profound a 
sleep that his door had to be broken down. 


Prince Charles had always been enormously attractive 
to the ladies, who thronged about him whenever he appeared 
in public. 

While the Prince’s single minded purpose had been to 
restore his father to the throne, he had resisted all blandish- 
ments, and had refused ta dance at balls, He had worked 
unceasingly, and slept for caly a few hours each night. After 
the turning point at Derby and the retreat from England, 
the Prince’s psychological attitude changed. When he fell ill 
at Bannockburn in January he was nursed by Clementina 
Walkinshaw. She became his mistress, and later was to 
rejoin him and bear the Prince a daughter,®? 


The Marquis d’Eguilies stated that Lady Mackintosh 
offered herself to the Prince. In an age of extravagant 
language, Lady Anne’s welcome may well have been con- 
strued, by the romantic Marquis, as more that it probably 
was — a warm welcome for-a Royal Prince. But the 
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Marquis did not miss the irony of the lady’s husband being 
at Inverness, with Lord Loudoun, 

Malcolm MacLeod suggesicd that the Prince panicked 
when he was woken. For a moment, as was to happen on 
the tidal island in the Uists®? and at the shieling at Torvuilt.** 
he may have shouted out that he was betrayed, but Lady 
Mackintosh’s own anxiety and panic must eventually have 
convinced him that the business had not been a plot. 

The Marquis d’Eguilles continued his narrative by stating 
that “She presented him with the whole little army she had 
gathered, and after speaking to the soldiers of their duty in 
this situation, and the rights and virtues of their Prince, she 
swore categorically to break the head of the first who 
returned, having, before their very eyes, burnt their house 
and hunted their íamily.””' 

Lady Mackintosh’s reaction, in offering her fighting men, 
was perhaps made to allay any suspicion of her loyalty 
to the Prince or hint of a plan to have him captured at Moy. 

James Gib stated that “Lady Macintosh (junior) was in 
great pain to have the Prince safe off from Moy when she 
heard of the alarm. ”?? 

“Mr Gib, upon the alarm, having been sleeping in his 
cloaths, stept out with his pistols under his arm, and in the 
close he saw the Prince walking with his bonnet above his 
nightcap, and his shoes down in the heels; and Lady 
Macintosh in her smock petticoat running through the close, 
speaking loudly and expressing her anxiety about the Prince’s 
safety. Mr Gib went along with the Prince down the side 
of the Loch” and though concerned about three wagons of 
supplies, Lady Mackintosh had them driven into a wood.” 

According to Alexander Stewart, once in the close “my 
lady McIntosh and her sister and me went to the roome 
where he sleept and took all the most valuable things that 
were in the roome where he lay and went upe to the 
garrats and hide them in fether stands that was almost Full 
of feathers, and my Lady was always calling at me to follow 
with the curtains for 1 would still till they would take me by 
the neck, for by this time the Prince was more than a mile 
of towards the south wast end of the loch thorrow a wood 
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then I went after and overtook them all at the other end of 
the loch and by that time Locheal and all his men was 
comming, and when he came we was to go no farther but 
stand it if they come upe," 

The Marquist d'Eguilles concluded that “It was her [Lady 
Mackintosh] who discovered the pian made by Macleod to 
capture the Prince, and. in truth, it was she alone who made 
it miscarry.”% 

George Innes concluded that “tho’ they miss’d catching 
the Prince’s person, they hurt his health very much by this 
attempt. For upon getting the allarm he run hastily out of 
bed to call his men, and as it was a keen frost contracted 
thereby such a cold as stuck to him very long, and I may 
ev'n say endangered his life.” 


Lord Loudoun’s Men Surprised 


Lord Loudoun had reported that the detachment “saw, 
or imagined They saw, Four men; on which They made this 
Fire... a running Fire, from the whole Detachment.” 

After the battle of Culloden Lord Loudoun received a 
report that Donald Fraser, smith at Moy, “and made Capt 
for valour at Falkirk”, was skulking about his house, “He 
was the same man that commanded the party that mett 
your advanced guards that night your Ldp intended to 
surprise the Pretenders son at Moy.” 


Malcolm MacLeod stated that Fraser and his four men 
“At last. . spied betwixt them and the sky a great body 
of men moving towards them, and not at a great distance. 
The blacksmith fired his musket and killed one of Louden’s 
men, some say, the piper; but Captain Macleod said he 
could not positively affirm anything about that particular. 
The four servants followed the blacksmiths example, and it 
is thought they did some execution. Upon this the black- 
smith huzzaed and cried aloud, ‘Advance, Advance, my lads, 
Advance,’ (naming some particular regiments), I think we 
have the dogs now.’ This so struck Lord Loudoun’s. men 
with horrour that instantly they wheel’d about, after firing 
some shots, and in great confusion ran back with speed to 
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Inverness, It is thought that Lord Loudoun’s men who fired 
wounded some of their own companions.’ 

James Gib reported that “As they were walking up and 
down they happened to spy a body of men marching towards 
them, upon which the blacksmith fired his piece, and the 
other four followed his example. The Laird of MacLeod's 
piper (reported the best of his business in all Scotland) was 
shot dead on the spot. Then the blacksmith (Fraser) and 
his trusty companions raised a cry (calling some particular 
regiments by their names) to the Prince’s army to advance, 
as if they had been at hand, which so far imposed upon Lord 
Loudoun and his command, (a pretty considerable one} and 
struck them with such panick, that instantly they beat a 
retreat, and made their way back to Inverness in great 
disorder, imagining the Prince’s whole army to be at their 
hells.’’?? 

George Innes wrote that “Accordingly it happen’d that 
Fraser discover’d the enemy, upon whom he immediately 
fird his piece, and had the presence of mind to cry out, as 
if he had had a party near, to advance, for the dogs were 
coming up, which so allarm’d them that immediately they 
turned tail, and made the best of their way to Inverness.”"'” 

Alexander Stewart added that Lady Mackintosh’s “five 
spies that she had sent out the night befor was come back 
and had hapened to surprize Norman McLeod {the Laird) 
who was upon the advance guard with about 70 men with 
him lying in a hollow not knowing what to doe by reason 
of the flashes of lightning from the heavens, that was 
confounding all thcir desines: for which a blacksmith, on 
of the five men that my Lady McIntosh sent out as spies, 
fired upon them and killed McLeods pyper hard by his side 
and wounded another of them, and then they all tooke the 
flight and returned to Inverness, halling the pyper after 
them till they got a horse and cart to catrrie hum at. 

Mrs Robertson, Lady Inshes, informed Robert Forbes that 
“it was really Loudoun’s piper that the stout blacksmith 
killed.””!' | 

John O'Sullivan reported that the smith arranged his men 
in two groups, spaced out, fired on the enemy and cried cut. 
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“Loudens detachment did not fire one shot, but dispers'd 
in a minuit & went of as fast as they cou’d drive, & arrived 
at Invernesse in the greatest disorder imaginable: MccCloud 
had his Piper killed just by his side, & was very much 
laughed at when be came back.” O'Sullivan added that there 
Was snow on the ground, !úa 

Sir Aeneas Mackintosh wrote that “His Lordship had 
with him 1500 Regulars and Militia, when a party of the 
latter which formed the advance going a different road from 
that orderd fell in with a parcell of peat stacks, which 
mistaking for men, they fired about 30 shots, this alarmed 
the Country. and threw the main Body into such Confusion, 
that many ran away, and a piper with a few men were killed 
by their own people. Such being the case, his Lordship 
marched back to Inverness.” 

Lord Loudoun’s report, given the caveat that he was trying 
to minimise his own failure, was written soon after the 
events, and must be preferred in point of detail, 

Lord Loudoun sent “an Officer... with a Detachment 
to prevent intelligence being senl that way about a Mille 
from me imagined he saw four Men on whom he and his 
whole party fired which threw us inte the utmost confusion.” 

The intelligence report on Donald Fraser, however, con- 
firmed that he and his men had “mett your advanced 
guards.” 

Alexander Stewart and John O'Sullivan both stated that 
Fraser fired upon the advance guard. Stewart added the 
improbable account of the Laird of MacLeod cowering in a 
hollow, confused by the lightning. Lord Loudoun stated 
only that an officer was with the detachment, The Laird of 
MacLeod, who was acting as a volunteer with his own 
companies, was most likely to have been with Lord Loudoun. 
No one else mentioned lighting, though it was a bitterly cold 
night with either frost or snow on the ground. O’Sullivan 
had already. cast the Laird of MacLeod as the villain of the 
attack, and with Stewart stated that Fraser killed Macleod’s 
piper in the advance guard. 

Malcolm MacLeod, who was the first to come up to the 
scence of the action, stated that Fraser spied “a great body 
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of men moving towards them,” which suggested the main 
party. James Gib reported that Fraser spied “a body of 
men.” According to George Innes, Fraser “discover’d the 
enemy.” 

Only Sir Aeneas Mackintosh, Donald Fraser’s neighbour 
and employer, did not mention the smith, stating that the 
“advance fell in with a parcel of peat stacks, which mistaking 
for men they fired about thirty shots.” 

With the advance guard a mile, or perhaps a little less far 
away, Fraser could not have attacked it, and fired upon 
the main body as well, without reloading his muzzle loading 
musket in the dark. The effective range of a musket was 
40 yards. A dropping shot might be fired from 100 yards, 

Lord Loudoun reported “a good many dropping Shots, 
one of which killed a Piper at my Foot, whilst I was 
forming Them.” 

There is no doubt that Donald MacCrimmon was killed 
at the Rout of Moy. His brother Malcolm wrote a piob- 
aireachd to mourn his death, Lord Loudoun saw a piper 
fall nearby. Donald MacCrimmon was piper to fhe young 
Laird of MacLeod’s Company. Malcolm MacCrimmon, who 
was the Laird’s piper, had been captured at Inverurie. 

Alexander Stewart, John O'Sullivan and James Gib 
described the piper as being the Laird of MacLeod’s piper. 
This was not correct. Lady Inshes corrected Robert Forbes 
and told him it was Lord Loudoun’s piper. Malcolm Mac- 
Leod, stated that Fraser had “killed one of Loudoun’s men, 
some say, the piper; but Captain Macleod said he could not 
positively affirm anything about that particular.” Malcolm 
MacLeod was a competent piper and even composed a 
piobaireachd “Prince Charles’ Lament”. He was later to 
teach the young John Mackay of Raasay. Malcolm MacLeod 
knew Malcolm and Donald MacCrimmon, In 1747 Malcolm 
MacLeod, when recounting the events of February 1746, 
knew very well that Donald MacCrimmon had been killed 
at the Rout of Moy, but he politely doubted that it was 
Fraser who had killed him. 

Sir Aeneas Mackintosh stated that “a piper with four men 
were killed by their own people.” 
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Thus Lord Loudoun’s advance guard either attacked, or 
were attacked by Donald Fraser and his men, probably 
hiding amongst the peat stacks. A good many dropping shots 
were fired into the main force either by the advance guard 
coming in or by the main body itself, One of the shots killed 
Donald MacCrimmon who was standing close to Lord 
Loudoun. There is no doubt that the firing threw Lord 
Loudoun’s men into confusion and alarmed the country. 
Lachlan Mackintosh arrived at Moyhall at about the same 
time. 


Lord Loudoun’s Retreat 


John Home wrote that the “panic, fear, and flight con- 
tinued till they got near Inverness, without having been in 
any danger but that of being trampled to death, which many 
of them, when they were lying upon the ground and trod 
upon such numbers, thought they could not possibly escape.” 
The Master of Ross gave Home the story and stated that 
“he had been in many perils, but had never found himself 
in a condition so grievous as that in which he was at the 
Rout of Moy."'™ The Master of Ross commanded the rear- 
most independent company which refused to advance once 
the firing started, while four companies in front ran away. 

Malcolm MacLeod added that “some of Lord Loudoun’s 
men, through the darkness of the night mistaking their 
way, fell into the hands of the guards, and told that they 
were ordered to march from Inverness they were not allowed 
to know where they were going, and that Lord Loudoun 
upon the firing should have said ‘There's an end to this; 
we are certainly discovered. He was the prettiest fellow 
that could make Inverness first,’ 

Lord Loudoun stated that “I stayed an hour on the 
Ground in this Situation my numbers so much diminished 
the remainder in such Confusion and the Country allermed 
I had nothing left but to March back and abandon a Sceme 
I still think would have close business.” 

Malcolm MacLeod added that “the firing of the five 
alarmed the [Prince’s] guard, and quickly put them and 
others in motion. But Loudoun and his men were far out 
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of reach before they could come to the ground where the 
firing happen’d, Clanranald’s men were that night keeping 
guard upon the Prince, and Captain MacLeod, being in the 
neighbourhood, was amongst the number of those that were 
alanm'd with the firing and made haste to come up. '“/ 

John O'Sullivan concluded his account by stating that 
“About two hours of day the Smith arrives who cleared up 
all matters, & brings a sure acct of Loudens being returned 
to Invernesse, It’s most certain yt Louden was in march, & 
very near the river Nairn, wth a design to surprise the 
Prince, ™!9 

James Gib stated that “this galant and resolute behaviour 
of the five, which speaks uncommon presence of mind, 
happened much about the same time when the boy arrived 
at Moy to give the alarm.”' He added that “The Prince 
returned the same night to Moy and slept there.”!'° Alex- 
ander Stewart stated that “his highness returned to Moy 
and stayed another night.”!i! 


Lord Loudoun Retreats North 

At 8.30am on Monday 17th February the Lord President 
scribbled a hasty note from Culloden House to Lord 
Loudoun that “A MacLeod of your Regiment is just come 
in here and talks of some disaster that happened last night 
— Pray what was the matter.”!'" 

Later in the day Lord Loudoun and the Lord President 
met at Inverness and decided to abandon the town. Next 
day. having feinted a march to the east, Lord Loudoun 
marched across the Black Isle and crossed to Balgowan 
amd ‘Vain before finally crossing the Kyles of Sutherland to 
Dornoch, He strung out his men strategically from Dornoch 
to the Falls of Shin. 

he Earl of Sutherland, who had supported Lord Loudoun 
enthusiastically throughout the campaign was at Dunrobin 
Castle, eight miles north of Dornorh. Lady Sutherland was 
also in residence, 

The Earl of Sutherland wrote twice on 20th February, 
once on the 22nd and again on the 24th. Lord Loudoun 
replied and passed on his compliments to Lady Sutherland.'"’ 
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In the next day or two the Countess of Loudoun arrived 
by boat at Dunrobin Castle. She had travelled up from 
London. 


The Earl of Sutherland wrote to Lord Loudoun on 27th 
February, and again next day. Lord Loudoun answered and 
concluded “I beg your lordship will be so good as make my 
complements acceptable to my Lady Sutherland and my 
love to my wife, and my complements to the Major.”'!'* 


The Earl of Sutherland wrote on Ist March and then 
again on the 6th. On 10th March Lord Loudoun replied 
and concluded. “Please make offer of my compliments to 
my Lady Sutherland, to my little wife, and to Major 
Mckay.””!is 

It was during March, when Lord Loudoun was at Dornoch, 
that Capt. John Stuart rejoined his Regiment in the north. 

On ilth March the Earl of Sutherland wrote to Lord 
Loudoun. In his own hand at the bottom of the letter he 
wrote “My wife Major Mackay and your Lady offers ther 
compliments to your Lops and all friends with You, Your 
wife Complains of Your Slighting her being that You are 
within Six Mils of this that You went farther to waite on 
others. ”!'$ 


Lord Loudoun replied immediately to the Earl of Suther- 
land and wrote. “I beg your lordship will make compliments 
acceptable to my Lady Sutherland and the major, and give 
my love to my little wife, and tell her I beg she will 
remember that a man that neglects his duty never yet was 
prised by the women, and that when I went farder to see 
others the enemy were a hundred milles from me, and now 
they are at my noss ready to take every advantage of my 
neglegence, and layable to give me an opportunity of paying 
them my compliments,”"!!" 

On 15th March the Earl of Sutherland wrote to Lord 
Loudoun, and concluded “My wife and yours Offer their 
Compliments to your Lordship.”"'® In his reply Lord 
Loudoun wrote “I beg that you will make my compliments 
to my Lady Sutherland, and my dear unfaithful wife, and 
to the major.” '!s 
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The Earl wrote again on [9th March concluding that 
“My wife and Lady Loudoun offer their compliments & 
could the Service spare you, woud be exceeding fond to 
see you here.” Lord Loudoun replied “I beg that your 
lordship will make my compliments acceptable to my Lady 
Sutherland, and the young lady and the major.” '“' 


Lord Loudoun Surprised at Dornoch 


In the early hours of the next day, 20th March, Lord 
Loudoun, fearing an attack from the west, rode up to the 
Falls of Shin. In thick fog enveloping the Kyle of Sutherland, 
the Jacobites crossed in boats acquired in Moray, and 
surprised Lord Loudoun’s men at Dornoch. The Lord 
President and the Laird of MacLeod, with all the 
independent companies escaped to the west. Most of the 
men of Lord Loudoun’s own Regiment escaped north over 
the Little Ferry at Loch Fleet. Major William MacKenzie 
and capt. Aeneas Mackintosh and a handful of men were 
captured. 

“Prince Charles sent the chief to his wife at Moy, saying 
that ‘he could not be in better security or more honourably 
treated.” This may have been the occasion of the story told 
by Bishop Mackintosh to Chambers; the lady was jocularly 
known in the army as ‘Colonel Anne’; when her husband 
was ushered into her presence she greeted him laconically 
with, “Your servant, captain,’ to which he replied with 
equal brevity, “Your servant, colonel!” 

The Earl of Sutherland with his wife, and probably the 
Countess of Loudoun and Major Mackay, managed to 
escape from Dunrobin Castle. in a small boat and were 
picked up by a frigate and taken to Aberdeen. 

On 22nd March, J.ord Cathcart wrote to Lord J-oudoun 
from Aberdeen, that “When I passed through Edinburgh I 
heard Lady Loudoun was well: I wrt yesterday to her 
Ladyship to offer to convey any letter she or your Friends 
may have occasion to send your Lordship.”'” 

Lord Cathcart was referring to the dowager Lady 
Loudoun, Lord Loudoun’s mother. Alexander Brodie later 
wrote that “Cathcart has sent accts of you from time to 
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Time to your mother. “!2 In this letter, written in April, 
Alexander Brodie referred to Lady Sutherland but not to 
Lord Loudoun’s wife, 

Lord Loudoun, with the Lord President and the Laird of 
MacLeod, and eight indcpendcnt companies retired to the 
Isle of Skyc. 

The Duke of Cumberland wrote bitterly to the Duke of 
Neweastle, in London, that “The General Villany & infidelity 
of the Highlanders open itself every day more, for whilst 
my Lord Seaforth & Mr Macintosh are with Lord Loudoun, 
their wives are in open rebeHion.”'* 


The Battle of Calloden 

On 16th April 1746. the Duke of Cumberland defeated 
the rebels decisively at the Battle of Culloden. 

Alexander MacGillivray led the Mackintosh Regiment at 
the battle, and died in a pool of blood at the Well of the 
‘Dead. 

On 18th April Lord Loudoun learned of the Duke's 
viclory and five days later the Lord President set off for 
Inverness. On 27th April Lord Loudoun crossed from Skye 
to Glenelg with his men and marched towards the Great 
Glen. Lord Loudoun reached Urquhart Castle on 29th April 
and was summoned to Inverness by the Duke of Cumberland. 

Alexander Brodie. Lord Lyon, who had ridden with the 
Duke to the battle of Culloden, received a short note from 
Lord Loudoun and replied “that I have said Every Thing 
of you & for you I could to Male & Female Is certain before 
I recd your orders & in a Quarter of an hour after I recd 
yours I made your Compliments to Lady Mcintosh, her 
sister & aid du Camp Barbour, 

“The Army has orders to behave with Discretion & to 
plunder none but by order & then there is an officer & a 
Party sent to do it. Coll Cockain was sent to plunder 
Strathearn & from thence He brought 400 cattle, 300 sheep 
& 30 Horses but saved the lands of Moy & brought the Lady 
in Prisoner & she continues so under Cockain’s charge who 
is our Rival & inclines all the cavility in his Power, But the 
Duke says the Ladys must be taught to know they may be 
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punished for rebellion & therefore some of them may be 
sent to Ednr to undergo Tryal.’’'*6 

Other accounts of the march to Moy are less benign. 
Francis Stewart, son of Baillie Stewart of Inverness, writing 
in 1748 stated that “Upon the same day the party was 
detached fo put to death all the wounded men in and about 
the field of battle, []8th April], there was another party 
detached under the command of Collonell Cockeen, to bring 
in the Lady McIntosh, prisoner, from her house at Moy. 
Tho’ Cockeen himself was reckoned a most discreet, civile 
man, yet he found it impossible to restrain the barbarity of 
many of his party, who, straggling before, spared neither 
sex nor age they met with; so that the lady has told many 
that she herself counted above 14 dead bodies of men, 
women and children ‘twixt Moy and Inverness,”!?’ 

Sir Aeneas Mackintosh, writing 30 years after the events, 
stated that Sir Everard Falconer was in command of the 
forces sent to Moy, but this is not supported by any other 
contemporary accounts, 

“17th [April], Sr Bveret Falconer was sent from Inverness - 
with a Batiln of Foot and a Troop of Kingstones horse to 
apprehend Lady McIntosh (then at Moy) where they 
expected Opposition, but without Reason, as most of the 
men of the Country were killed on the field, Lady Mac- 
kintosh was then a young woman of twenty years and lately 
married to Aeneas the 23rd Laird (then a Captain in Lord 
Loudoun’s Regiment}. She (ike most of the young women 
who saw the prince) pity’d him for misfortune which he had 
not brought upon himself, and being very agrecable in 
conversation and of an insinuating address, she persuaded 
700 of the Cian to take up Arms for the Steuarts canse.” 

“The people of England, and the Soldiers werc prè- 
possessed with a notion that Lady McIntosh was a woman 
of a monstrous Size, had always rode at the head of her 
Regt, and that she charged with it at the Battle of Culloden, 
fully accoutred and mounted upon a white horse, but this 
was far from Truth, for she was a very thin Girl, never saw 
the men but once, and was at her own house the time of the 
Action, But the soldiers were so full of the notion of her 
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being a big woman, that some of the stragglers from Sr 
Evretts Army, enquired of herself for that damd Rebell 
Lady McIntosh. Mr Lesly, the Parson of the Parish, seeing 
such a number of armd men approach the house, forded the 
River Moy in a hurry thinking his presence to prevent the 
men from committing any irregularitys; but he might as 
well have remained at his house, for Men after Victory are 
not easily kept within bounds, Accidentally pulling out his 
Watch, it was snatched from him in a moment, Lady 
McIntosh pitying the good man offered a Guinea to the 
Soldier for it, the Soldier called out “Damit, you have got 
money”, and immediately took her purse in which was fifty 
Guineas, which was all she possessed. A second Soldier 
insisted that she had more Money, and upon her declaring 
in the negative, he very cruelly with his Bayonett struck 
her on the breast; luckily it only grazed upon the Bone. 
There is no saying what the wretch might have done, had 
not a Soldier at that Instant seized him by the Collar, and 
told him, that if he used any further insult to that Lady, 
that he would stab him. It was afterwards discovered that 
the Lady had saved the latter from being flogged at Perth. 
Sr Everet about this arriving with Troops the stragglers 
disapeared. Sr Everet, who had been an Admirer of the 
Lady, recollecting her face, cried out “My God, do I sce 
Miss Farquharson whom I so much loved.” He did all he 
could to discover the soldiers who had behaved so badly: 
but she begged that no further Enquiry might be made, She 
then being mounted on a thorough bred horse, the only one 
left and which belonged to her husband, proceeded to 
Inverness: it happend to be at retreat beating when they 
arrived near the Dukes Camp, close upon the Town, when 
the horse pricking up his Ears, carried her to where the 
Drummers were. “O dam it”, cried the Soldiers, “this 18 
surely the horse she charged upon at the Battle.” She was 
confined to her Room for six weeks, at the expiration of 
which she was set at Liberty, nothing appearing against her 
and her friends having great Interest. 

“Severals who pretended friends on this occasion did 
everything in their power to hurt her, but finding she rose 
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superior to their malice began again to cringe to her, and 
she had the greatness of Soul to forgive them, General 
Hawly was her only enemy, for he once said at the Duke's 
Table, “Dam that Rebell Lady Mackintosh, I shall honor 
her with a Mahogany Gallows and Silk Cords” — seatmenis 
worthy of the speaker.” 

“The fair prisoners besides our Friend,” continued 
Alexander Brodie, “are Lady Ogilvie, Lady Kinloch & Lady 
Gordon of Park , . . but I believe will be releved this 
afternoon & sent back to her mother & other four Rebells 
Lodges with the Mr of Forbes at Lady Cubins. The aids 
say one female Rebel musi suffer In which cast [t must fall 
on our Friend. But as she is only confined to her Husband's 
Room with him I am hopefull our wrath agt the fair may 
soon fall, Her husband Is order’d to the Regt which... fis] 
order’d to Capt Breton under General St-Clair."*" 

Lady Mackintosh had quickly attracted the attention of 
the officers in the Royal Army, They paid calls upon her 
and some wrote letters mentioning her. Capt. Alexander 
Stuart of Dunearn, of Lord Mark Kerr's Dragoons, wrote 
“I drank tea yesterday with Lady Mackintosh, She is really 
a Very pretty woman, pity she is a Rebe].” 39 

Alexander Brodie reported that MacGillivray of Dunma- 
glas and eight other officers of the Mackintosh batLlalion bad 
been killed at Culloden, “& you may believe the Lady Is 
grieved for the Loss of so many friends as well as the Cause. 
Dance Barbour was confined but I got her out the’ I have 
not had the same good luck for John Shaw and Baron 
Taylor.” 

The Lord Lyon added that major “George Grant is in 
Disgrace for surrendering the Castle so soon & he & [major] 
Wentworth must undergo their Tryall. Major MacKenzie 
has not yet been allowed to see the Duke for He ts angry 
at all officers that give their Parole to rebels. 

“I could write a volum but really I am much hurry'd & can 
neither have time to drink Tea with the Ladies nor Play at 
Whisk, nor to sit up to drink with my mess mate Sir William 
Midleton,”"?! 
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Lord Loudoun received Alexander Brodie’s letter at 
Urquhart, and rode in to Inverness on 30th April, where 
he too, doubtless, drank tea with the ladies. 


Another Admirer 


Lord Loudoun was not the only person who wanted news 
of the Royal army and the ladies, Nor was he the only 
person who admired Lady Mackintosh. 

Alexander MacLeod of Neuk, the son of John MacLeod 
of Muiravonside in Stirlingshire, 2 noted lawyer and of the 
family of the MacLeods of Bernera, had been the young 
Pretender’s aid de camp. After the battle of Culloden he 
had fled to Gorthlick with the young Pretender, and his 
servant Ned Burke had acted as puide through the Great 
Glen to Arisaig, Alexander MacLeod, hiding in Cameron 
country, wrote to Lady Mackintosh using the signature 
“Aid M”, 

“It is easier to feel than express what I have suffered on 
your account since Wednesday last, a thousand anxious 
thoughts crowd in upon me sometimes I figure you a 
Prisoner sometimes Í see you skulking trembling at every 
knock at the Door.” Alexander MacLeod had already written 
without return and hoped for a reply. “If it does not for my 
sake, I would still hope it may for his who (though he had 
not so great a hand in your Present difficulties) is from many 
other ties so greatly interested in your well being.” 


“I hope you have now with us here begun to look on our 
late Ruffle as one of those seeming misfortunes which have 
all along turned out to our great advantage. I think J see 
you stare already. How do you love him B.B.? Did not I 
always tell you he was a Ree Chep? What do you think of 
this insult on the understanding of a General? and from 
an upstart too who had he not been distinguished by a 
Boxwood Aid Decampship must certainly have crept through 
the World in obscurity.” 

Alexander MacLeod posed the question that-if the Prince 
had been victorious at Culloden he would have had to 
march back towards London and would eventually have been 
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crushed and [ew af his followers would ever have crossed the 
Tweed again. 

“I shall expect a Particular account of the killed & 
prisoners at the lute Battle as we have nothing of that kind 
we can depend on: we would likewise gladly know what 
number of men Cumberland had at the Battle. What has 
become of them or him since and what seems at present to 
be their Pieas for extinguishing thoroughly this most 
unnatural Rebellion, All your friends here remember you 
kindly 1 am dear General with the sincerest Affection & 
esteem yours Aid M,” 

“I beg to be remembered to Fickler her affectation not 
withstanding. Tell the Abominable whatever freedom a 
General may use with her Aid De Camp, it will not be 
easy put up with from a brother Aid; I would fain send her 
a Challenge were it not that I dread she would insist on 
chusing her Weapons & so I should certainly come off with 
the the worst, What say you mand Ho Ho Ho.” 

Any reply was to be addressed at the house of Cameron 
of Clunes near Achnacarry. ‘Fickler’ was Peggy Farquharson 
The ‘Aid de Camp’ was Eliza Barbour, 

Within a couple of days Alexander MacLeod wrote again. 

“The more [ think on the late Check our Friends met 
with at Colloden, the greater reason have they in my opinion 
to rejoice in it, as it has brought them to the knowledge of 
a great many truths which they either were or by their 
Conduct seemed intirely ignorant off. I suspect you have not 
given altogether in to this Doctrine yet, but the more 
maturely you think of it the more I will venture to say 
you'll be reconciled to it; I will not Intend to say I trembled 
the morning of the battle at the thought of beating Cumber- 
land I firmly own i then lookt on it as the finest thing could 
have happend us. I now declare upon my Honour F see that 
Victory must have been attended with such consequences 
as must sooner or later have been the ruin of the Cause 
at least of the Prince & such as were then engaged in it. We 
are all here very well and in great Spirits, we hope we shall 
very soon have a more effective tho’ not so numerous an 
living as formerly Our Clan & the Farq; are not to stir till 
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further orders. I have however become bail that they shall 
be ready on two days warnings.” 

“The Prs in great good health & remember you kindly. I 
salute Fickler & B.B. with kind embraces and ever am 
Dear Genera) Aid M.” ‘B.B? was Eliza or Bess Barbour. 


“I sent you a Journal in my last, Pray let us here yours, 
with all you can learn of Cumberlands motions and 
intentions.” 

“I condole with the Laird on the Loss of his Cows, We 
are just now assured Hawley with ye regiments of foot & the 
Campbells has set out for Fort Augustus in a good time 
say I, his Bacon Hams & wine came seen a propos at 
Falkirk, they will now help to qualify our Goat Whey.”'? 

The young Pretender, having decided to return to France 
left Borrodale for the Outer Hebrides on 26th April, 

Three other letters from Alexander MacLeod survive 
amongst the Cumberland Papers, On Sth May, elated by the 
victory of the French vessels at Loch nan Uamh he wrote 
to Lady Mackintosh “The fame of our French frigates has 
certainly ere now reached you they brought in forty thousand 
pounds in cash , . . Our people here are all in great spirits 
& will soon do mighty fates.” He despaired of hearing from 
Lady Mackintosh but saluted F and B.B.'* 

A few days later he wrote openly to Evan Baillie at 
Inverness. “I long to know you & my other good friends at 
Inverness have been since parting ... Let me have all your 
Inverness news and above all what has become of our 
female General and her Aid de Camps be so good as 
forward the enclosed letter for her.” He concluded that “A 
friend of mine left his Clos bag with our female Generals 
Land Lord he would be glad to have if it is still extant.” os 

On 10th May, signing himself Lieut Alexander MacLeod, 
he wrote to Mrs Maclean asking for particulars “as to the 
numbers motions & intentions of the Enemy, their treatment 
of our Friends & Prisoners, the advances made by the 
Government Clans.” He also added “be so good as forward 
the inclosed to our female General in whatever way your 
own Prudence may direct you.” 
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All these letters were passed directly to the Duke of 
Cumberland. 


Lord Loudoun at Inverncss 


On 3rd May Lord Loudoun received intelligence about 
Donald Fraser, Smith at Moy, “made Capt, for valour at 
Falkirk . . . and was the same man that commanded the 
party that mett with your advanced guards that night your 
Ldp intended to surprise the Pretenders son at Moy,” 
Fraser was skulking about his house with three other 
rebels, "7 

Lord Loudoun remained at Inverness until 7th May, when 
he was ordered by the Duke of Cumberland to command 
the independent companies to be stationed at Fort 
Augustus, From there he marched into Lochaber and 
Rannoch, effectively persuading the Jacobites to bring in 
their arms. 

It was probably before he left Inverness that Donald 
Fraser, the smith of Moy, was found and engaged by Lord 
Loudoun at a shilling a day to attend Lord Loudoun’s 
Regiment. 

A month later Lord Loudoun was back at Inverness. The 
Laird of MacLeod wrote to the Lord President, who had 
returned to Edinburgh, that he “must have been stupid 
indeed not to have acquainted you, if any alteration happened 
in the destination of the Lady, but its just in the way you 
left it. The Lady has the freedom of the Town, Loudoun is 
here, these two days on furlow, The Duke is well enough 
pleased with the delivery of Arms in Brae Lochaber, 
Badenoch and Macintosh’s Country, and I believe no more 
harm will be done in that quarter... they now talk of 
moving very soon South, but Loudoun says he does not 
perceive that everything or any thing is ready for it, As to 
their Operations, some mistakes I believe have happened, 
made by the OMiers out on command, which unluckily have 
always been on the severe side.” | 

Lady Mackintosh herselt wrote to the Lord President, 
Duncan Forbes, that “It gave me a great del of pleasure 
to hear McLeod say that your Lop was in good Health, 
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and had gott safe to Edenburgh. I would have wrot before 
now, but thought it needless to give your Lordship any 
trouble while I had so littel to say, That it would be 
agreeable to your Lordship to know that I had gott the 
liberty of the Town, to Walke and see my friends, I did not 
doubt & would certainly have acquainted you the moment 
it hapned but I was sure it would soon reach you from other 
Hands.” 

“T have now to tell your Lorship that Marquie Tale- 
bairden is tuking, I have certain Intelligence that his letters 
& Papers are taken also, of what consequence that may be 
to your Friend — I know no one can judge better than 
your Lordship .. . the Highlanders are dayly giveing their 
arms, a few of our Clan that were engadged have several 
days ago surendered themselves to Ld Lfoudoun].”'* 

Lady Mackintosh’s father, Farquharson of Invercauld, 
was later to write to the Lord President thanking him for 
“the uncommon friendship and countenance yr Lop has 
always honoured my Daughter, the Lady Mackintosh, with; 
but mor particularly in the tyme of her great distress, which 
occasioned others also to regaird her, and proved a great 
mean of her haveing better uswadge then otherways she 
could expect. 1 am far from aproveing of her imprudent 
deportment, although out of naturall afection I think myself 
bound in duty to return my most heartie acknowledgements 
of her benefactors.”'° 


The Duke of Cumberland leaves Scotland 

While Lord Loudoun was snatching a couple more days 
of leave at Inverness, he was unaware that major William 
Caulfield had interviewed Robert Fraser. who had admitted 
“That one Donald Fraser, a Smith on MclIntosh’s Estate 
was so remarkable a fellow among the rebels that for his 
eminent Services he was made a Captain. but is now 
employed at a Shilling a day to attend Lord Loudoun’s 
Company or Regiment.”'*! 

In the middle of July, while in Badenoch, Lord Loudoun 
was the frst to learn that the Young Pretender had 
escaped from the Outer Hebrides and landed in Skye. Lord 
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Loudoun hurried to Fort Augustus to give the news to the 
Duke of Cumberland. A few days later the Duke learned 
that the Young Pretender had crossed to the mainland, 

On 18th July the Duke of Cumberland marched out of 
Fort Augustus, the subjugation of the Highlands complete. 
He was to receive a tumultuous welcome m Landon, and 
an Oratorio from Handel. Command in Scotland passed to 
the Earl of Albermarle, On 2ist July the Young Pretender 
slipped through the cordon in Glencosie, and the picquets 
were withdrawn on 24th, 

On 2nd August Lord Loudoun was back at Inverness, By 
then Lord Albermarle had decided that he wished to return 
to the more congenial society of Edinburgh and the comforts 
of the capital. Lord Loudoun was to command in the north. 

Lord Loudoun had been summoned to Westminster for 
the trials of the Lords Kilmarnock, Cromartie and Balmerino, 
but Lord Hardwick later wrote that the house of Lords had 
already excused Lord Loudoun’s non-attendance because 
“of your Ldp’s being so usefully Employed in H.M.’s 
service in Scotland.” '“ 

On 13th August, John MacLeod of Talisker, commanding 
one of the independent companies in Skye, wrote from 
Dunvegan to Lord Loudoun that “Lady Margaret [Mac- 
Donald] desires to be remembered to your Lordship. I saw 
her very busy at a plaid intended for you but I fear the 
- +s plaid you have already is such a favourite that our 
Sky ones will be overlook’d”.'*? The other plaid had doubtless 
been woven by Lady Mackintosh and il was this one that 
Lord Loudoun probably wore for his portrait by Alan 
Ramsay, in 1747. The red tartan contained the green and 
blue Mackintosh ‘motif’, 

Lady Margaret MacDonald completed her plaid, and it 
was despatched via her husband Sir Alexander, but he died 
on his way to Inverness at Glenelg Barracks. 


The Affair Continues 

Lord Loudoun’s influential young friend capt. John Stuart 
had been based at Inverness all summer. In August he was 
given leave to travel to England to attend Parliament. On 
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14th August, the day after Lord Loudoun had taken over 
command at Fort Augustus, capt. Stuart wrote from Inver- 
ness to Lord Loudoun that “I purpose to set out for the 
South Woud you not wish to dine tomorrow at Corebrogh & 
to guard the Ladies into Inss afterwards. As they have write 
I shall onlie add that [ am & I dare swear ever will be with 
the most sincere respect & affection My Dear Lord’s John 
Stuart.” 

Capt, Stuart later reported that “My Hady McIntosh made 
me so drunk at Corebrock yt 1 did not till I came to Perth 
recover my senses & no wonder for there I parted from 
everything thats good & fair, The Lady and my dear P., y 
but no more of that at present.” 

Capt Stuart had travelled to Edinburgh with his sister-in- 
law Eliza Barbour. 

On 26th August Eliza Barbour wrote to Lord Loudoun, 
from Edinburgh that “I had the Honour to receive two 
letters from your Ldsp att Corrybruch, where I woud much 
rather have seen yourselfe but the wind blew cross for which 
Í was sorry, I am glad tho, for the sake of more then your 
Ldsp, that it has blown fair since, may it waft you all your 
wishes - - - - - 

“Dont mistake me now, I mean all in good time, in a 
fair way — and pray dont shew the line below the score 
without the one wiser to it — as Im Conscious how little 
entertainment even my best performance woud give your 
Ldsp, I once thought not to writ till I shoud find myself in 
the great town but whither it be oweing to a desire (which 
I always liked) of Conversing with your Ldsp, or a Dread 
of an emputation that shall ever be my study not to merit 
viz ingratitude and forgetfullness of my friends, (you see 
the fine Lady is not yet assumed) affter long arguing pro and 
con this very Natural one preveald, to Indulge myself, 

“I read you Ldsps letters once and again, you by very 
much over-ratc the little that was in my power to serve you, 
for my good will you owe me much, but serea mixtum etc 
and to be very serious, I do assure you that nothing coud 
have more sensibly pleased me, then when an opportunity 
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oferd by which I coud oblige your Ldsp — bui I hate 
speaches and so I have done, —-- 

“I shall shew my regard to your advice by following it, 
and I give your Ldsp leave to build castles — I wish I coud 
set you in possession of a good one, J aplaud your resolution, 
I dare say its from the mere Benevolence of your desposition, 
and Jove of mankind, and not any sellfe satisfaction makes 
you turn volunteer, when you have done a great deal of 
good in the vally — there is a certain sister Hilppa who 
will with pleasure follow you into the mountains as fast as 
the delicacy of her constitution will allow, and not complain 
of any hardship so you take her into yours and the 
protection of fortune at night, you cannot mistake Hilppa, 
surely you know what is antideluvian, and what is not, 
besides there is no need to people the mountains thats forbid 
— but I doubt I have wrot a great deal of nonsense, so shall 
stop short, and tell you Mr Stuart left this Sunday morning 
[24th Aug.] that I had this day a letter Dated at anwick 
where he says he found himself that night witt but not 
weary — and this night he appoints to bring him home. 


“there is in this town a certain Lord, whose hose I coud 
wish to have the thrading of — but thats not to the purpose 
att presnt. I believe I shall have the mortifycation to be 
here a fortnight longer — but wherever I am — believe me, 
your Ldsp shall always have with very great Esteem a fa.ll 
sertt of Eliza Barbour. 


“I am still confident enough not to fear London." 

Capt Stuart rejoined his wife, and Eliza Barbour s sister, 
at the Little Lodge, Windsor, He later wrote to Lord 
Loudoun asking to be remembered to “the L& P.. y”, but 
could not agree with the latter part of Lord Loudoun’s letter 
that “you may think yt the L turns every day handsomer 
but I think yt impossible with respect to P.. ¥."'* 

A month later, when Lord Loudoun wrote that he had 
been at Inverness, capt. Stuart wished himself there “but no 
more of those lovely subjects for 1 cou’d dwell upon them & 
Me thinks I hear you say Deel be in the house yt you are 
beguild in.”'* 
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Lord Loudoun to complete his Regiment 


Lord Albermarle, from the comfort of Caroline Park at 
Edinburgh, was disappointed that Lord Loudoun’s Regiment 
was not being made up to full strength more speedily.'** He 
wrote that Lord Loudoun must be as little absent from Fort 
Augustus as possible and that completing the Regiment 
ought to be his immediate care.'5! 

Lord Loudoun was at Inverness from 16th to 20th 
September. 

In the early hours of 20th September 1746, the Young 
Pretender, Prince Charles Edward Stuart, slipped out of 
Loch nan Uamh, in a French irigate, bound for France and 
immortality. 

Lord Loudoun was back at Fiona from 27th to 29th 
September. 

From Edinburgh Lord Albermarle wrote that he could 
not agree to give Lord Loudoun leave to go to England, 
though he did consent to write to the Duke of Cumberland 
about it. !52 

Lord Loudoun was at Inverness from 13th to 17th October 
and 2nd to 4th November, 


Rumours 


Rumours about Lord Loudoun’s affair with Lady Mac- 
kintosh were widespread, At the end of August the Laird 
of MacLeod had written from London that “Poor Kate” — 
could this have been referring to Lord Loudoun’s wife? — 
had been dangerously ill for a week and had been attended 
by Drs Delany and Baraby. The Laird thought that she 
should go to Bath. He also referred to rumours being told 
agamst Lord Loudoun. He added that there were hopes of 
an expedition to repay the French and he hoped to serve 
under Lord Loudoun “wt the right Ladds of Scotland & the 
repenting Re-bells had a hand in distressing them this Even 
The Lady whom I love as my life (mind me to her) wont 
disaprove of.” !sa 

In October capt. Stuart wrote from London te Lord 
Loudoun of major MacKenzie. “You know what I think of 
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him & he may set out with what venom his great carcass 
can hold but when standing upon his uptoes My Lord he is 
not able to reach the hem of the Garment of your 
Reputation’ and capt, Stuart wished him out of the 
Regiment. '** 

A few days later capt, Stuart wrote to Lord Loudoun 
that “Mrs Stuart & Miss Barbour offer compliments Bess 
says shell expect an answer.” !® 

Four days later capt. Stuart confided to Lord Loudoun 
that his sister-in-law "Bess Barbour is married to Alex 
McIntosh of Kylachy a merchant in the city with some 
money no so agreeable a man as she deserves,” but he 
would be directed by her, “Bess has some sense and the 
man some money I believe they will be very happy. Now 
this is to be a secret for some time but you may tell it to 
whom you please.”'!* 

In November capt. Stuart reported that Francis 
Farquharson of Monaltrie “had received sentence of Death 
but was reprieved at 12 at night before the Day.” The news 
would give great joy “to some people I know you are fond 
to please.”!*? 


Everyone whe has an intrigue hopes it should not be known 


By November Lord Loudoun’s affair with Lady Mac- 
kintosh had been noticed in the highest circles in Edinburgh. 
On 8th November Sir Hew Dalrymple, Lord Drummore, 
Lord Loudoun’s mother’s cousin, wrote from Edinburgh to 
Lord Loudoun that “I am and I think your Ldp is much 
obliged to [Andrew Fletcher] Lds Justice Clerk, who jn 
the most friendly and kind manner came to me wt our 
other Common friend lcol.] Allan [Whiteford], to com- 
municaic to you some things which his Los said which he 
had picked up among folks of the Army not of the Superior 
Rank, which after deliberation, we three thought we should 
be wanting to your I.dp in point of regard and friendship if 
we did not acquaint you of.” 

After a short homily on friendship, Lord Drummore 
continued that “Every body who has an intrigue hopes, at 
least wishes, it should not be known, and one is apt to 
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persuade himself, that it may produce only an abundance 
of Joy & pleasure and no bad consequence. But whatever 
guards we put upon our selves as well as restraints, we 
insensibly break thro’ them, & have skill enough to find out 
excuses to justify one’s Self almost entirely. 

“This being premised, It has been whispered about, That 
your Ldp has been full as oft at Inverness, and Stayed there 
full as long, as the Service required. Don’t be provoked — 
very Like every man who finds his fault would just have 
done the same thing — but then others would have found 
Just the same fault against him, . censure would not reach 
you, if it were not wt some foundation. But judge your self.” 

Andrew Fletcher, Lord Milton, the Lord Justice Clerk, 
and the Duke of Argyll's right hand man in Scotland, had 
provided a memorandum with five points which had been 
brought to his attention. 

“A piper formerly servant to Lady Mackintosh call’d 
David Ross new Butler to Lord Lowdoun.” 

“Donald Fraser Blacksmith, who carried the intelligence 
to the Pretender of Ld Lowdoun’s intention to surprise him 
at Lady Mackintosh’s house now Armourer at fort Augustus, 
he was a Capt in Lady Mackintosh’s Regiment.” 

“McDonald formerly a Piper to young [MacDonald of] 
Scothouse was a Runner at Lord Lowdoun’s.” 

“Mcpherson of Dalwhinny, now a private Soldier in Capt 
Stuarts Co" who was Liet Col. ta Cluny Mcpherson’s Regt.” 

“John McGregor formerly a soldier in ye Independent 
Companys commonly called the Black Watch, and since that 
time liv’d in the Caflon near Edinburgh till the Rebels came 
to Edinb, when he joined and remained wt the Rebels till 
the batle of Culloden after which he inlisted in Lord 
Lowdon’s Regt.” 

Lord Drummore contmued that “This is the sum of the 
things, wt what I began wt, which Lord Justice Clerk was 
able to pick up. Lord Albemarle was very concern'd at what 
he heard, & was going himself to write your Ldp, but Ld 
Justice Clerk very kindly interposed and said he would 
write himself, and at the meeting I have mentioned put it 
upon me,” i 
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Lord Drummore hoped that the points of the memor- 
andum were not true, but that if they were “which may 
happen innocently upon your Ldp’s part,” that Lord 
Loudoun would take his advice. “If among any of the 
servants about your Ldp so much as a Suspicion agt any of 
them arises, we your friends do most humbly submit it to 
you, if other servants may not be fully as fit for you. As for 
wrong people’s being listed in your Regiment that may 
happen wtout your Knowledge, however no doubt your Ldp 
will think proper to enquire into these matters, all of them.” 

“I have also heard it said, that every thing your Ldp is a 
doing is immediately known; This may be false, but if it is 
true there is treachery some where.” 

Lord Drummore added reassuringly that “Lord Albemarle 
has a very great and tender regard to your Ldp and 
express’d himself So to my Lord Justice Clerk when these 
matters were talked over between them.” 


Lord Drummore concluded that “I imagine you military 
folks are something a kin to the ladies, they you know have 
a prodigious deal of honour, So have you military men, The 
Ladies, can interprete a Civil lock, into a profound Intrigue 
and a Symptom of overflowing Love, they walk over one 
another's reputations not wt an intention too often to find 
beauties and virtues in Characters, but to invesigate faults 
and blemishes, and .. . I have seen a good deal of this turn 
among you also.” 

“Meantime believe me to be moved only by the sincerest 
regard and friendship for your Ldp, as I am not yet old 
enough to be a woman, and you know I am no soldier.” '5s 

Lord Drummore’s letter did not stop Lord Loudoun from 
remaining at Inverness, or from seeing Lady Mackintosh. 

There is no further information about Lord Loudoun’s 
two rebel piping servants. Lord Loudoun kept a drummer 
in each of his companies as a piper, and may well have been 
interested in piping himself. 

There is no record of payments to Donald Fraser. The 
information about him had been obtained from Robert 
Fraser by major William Caulfield. '*" 
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Lord Loudoun did, however, begin to purge his Regiment 
of rebels, and eventually about 100 men were discharged 
for having been in the rebellion. On 18th November Lord 
Loudoun’s Regiment was finally completed.'* 

Alexander Brodie wrote mockingly from Culross House 
to Lord Loudoun at the end of November, that he had 
arrived only an hour or two after Lord Loudoun’s departure; 
“We did not imagine your Ldp would have left the town 
upon a Ball Day,™'*! 

Amongst the Loudoun Papers are three strange, undated 
letters, written by a number of hands. 

“from the tee T . . . Culross Houss 12: att Night. 

D:S:A: 

we ar att Tee and maney a wish is ther for $:A: and her 
Cuckies — [hand 1} all our wishes is for the top of the Cask 
the biskets was in & the bearer was our S A [hand 2] both 
would dow vary will with our Ploy [hand 3] 


“My Dear Life we are greatly att a Loss for our tow pretty 
Misses for Culross is with the Lyons & your Absence is 
unsopertable to me fare well my Dr [hand 4] As P: says 
this is a Ploy; and we expect an Answer [hand 1} you do 
not know how may loss ther first Son if the cuckics do not 
appear [hand 2]. 

“So haste and come with your Short apron fule of them 
wie all long for the Crying wife [hand 3] they onlay lowg 
to be on, but if they Seew whati it war, as well as you and I, 
they weld not long so moch Adon [hand 1] 

“The Lord preserve all this went round 

& all his enemies Confound 
we join in Complements to Lochy we hope he is recovered 
of his indisposition.” [hand 2] '* 

The Lyon was Alexander Brodie, Lord Lyon King of 
Arms. 

Hand 3 was P, perhaps Peggy Farquharson, Lady Mac- 
kintosh’s sister. $ A was female and might be Sister Anne, 
Lady Mackintash, 

A second note is dated “Culross House 2 att night, 

“Our sister Annit in ‘her vault." 
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A third letter is header “the: 9: 1746 a Cursed day of 
thanksgiving - - 

“my D; L; 

‘it is true I Cursed you, and since, I have Cursed you in 
the Bitterness of my hcart, and have Blissed you with all 
the Heart and I hop you will ulways deserve the last, the 
Deivel a B: - - 1 on Earth I wish so well, and the Reason 
fs you have a little W:- -tin your nature - - - [hand $] 

“you know I don’t love B: - but I can’t in my heart 
Curse you having an accountable perswation you will some 
time or other you'll some time or other be washed w-t and 
have a lawfull title to the sweets of the Bee — [hand 6] well 
done Meray Sly, but it is imposable [hand 5] 

“I am not of that oppinion [I’m ordered to curse you this 
I never chuse to say but what I thmk 7 mast Join with the 
two former in wishing all happyness may attend yourself — 
{hand 7] I am almost a Sleep, & as I do not chuse to go to 
Rest Cursing, my God Bless you tha you be B - - - we had 
a great maney Compannay at Supper, I leave you to judge 
by these bluthered Scrawl, if we war at the Drunken Ball, 
1 begin so I must end, and in the name of all the above 
beg to see you soon, and assure you that we ar yout sincere 
wellwishers 

“:AICM:K:P:A: 

“arms! 44 

“My D L” might be my dear Lord. “A:M:K:P:A” might 
be Anne Mac Kintosh Peggy Anne, 

The hands in the two longer letters are all different and 
none Of them is that of Eliza Barbour. 

Tud#ing by the lateness of the hour and the conviviality 
of the occasions, perhaps not too much should be made of 
them, It is curious, however, that Lord Loudoun should 
bave kept the letters amongst his papers. 


By the end of 1746 Lord Loudoun had collected together 
ali the material evidence and witnesses for the trial of Simon 
Fraser, Lord Lovat, On 24th December Lord Loudoun was 
summoned to London for the trial of Lord Lovat, that was 
sel for Wednesday 21st January 1747.'" 
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Lord Lovat’s trial. however, was delayed until 9th March, 
and Lord Loudoun remained at Inverness. In January he 
was daily expected in Edinburgh, but did not leave Inverness 
until about 4th February, On 8th February he was at 
Taybridge, but from there returned to Inverness, where capt. 
Alexander Mackay, who had been sick in Edinburgh, but 
who was to command the Regiment in Lord Loudoun’s 
absence, at last met up with him. 

Lord Albermarle had planned to meet Lord Loudoun in 
Edinburgh on the latter's way to London, and on 17th 
February wrote from Edinburgh to Lord Loudoun that he 
would not see Lord Loudoun before embarking for Holland. 
Lord Albermarle assured him “not to worry about any 
injustice reputedly done” to Lord Loudoun, for Lord Alber- 
marle would not believe them.'* 

Lord Loudoun left Inverness on 18th February and dined 
that day at Corrieburgh with Lady Mackintosh, on his way 
to Aviemore. It was the last occasion that they dined together 
in Scotland, Lord Loudoun reached Edinburgh on 24th 
February, where Lord Albermarle had still not sailed for 
Flanders. '57 

Lord Loudoun was still in Edinburgh on 2nd March. On 
9th March Lord Lovat's trial began in Westminster Hall. 
Lord Loudoun, who had diligently collected the evidence 
and witnesses agunst Lord Lovat was almost certainly at 
the trial, behind the scenes, When Lord Lovat was sentenced 
on 19th March, Lord Loudoun was not amongst the 117 
peers — eight of them Scottish peers — who declared upon 
their honour that Lord Lovat was guilty. Lord Lovat was 
executed on 9th Apnl.'* 


Flanders 


Lord Loudoun was [ater to write that “I was keept in the 
North above 17 months and then allowed to go to London 
in order to settel my Affairs I was not there three weeks 
when all at Once I Was sent away to March my Regt out 
of the Highlands for Foren Servico, 

Lord Loudoun marched his Regiment to Burntisland, but 
contrary winds prevented the ships from sailing until the 
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end of June, so that the Regiment missed the Battle of 
Lafeld. When Bergen-cp-Zoom was invested by the French 
the Regiment was sent to its defence, brigaded with Lord 
John Murray's old Highland Regiment, the Black Watch. 

Capt. Aeneas Mackintosh had not been posted back to 
the Black Watch, but had continued to command one of 
the three additional companies raising recruits in Scotland. 
In the winter of 1747-48 the company was stationed at 
Tarland in Aberdeenshire, and in May 1748 the three 
additional companics were marched to Burntisland, in 
preparation to sail to Flanders, The Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle postponed the sailing, and the companies were 
disbanded. Capt. Mackintosh travelled to London. 

Sir Aeneas Mackintosh wrote that “In the year 1748 Lady 
Mackintosh being in London was carressed by Ladys of 
Quality of the same way of thinking, was very intimate in 
the Prince of Wales Family and so favourably received by 
the publick that she never met with any Insult on account 
of her principles, Allan Ramsey the fam’d Scots painter 
took a likeness of her, thousand Copys of which were bought 
in a short time.” 

A. M. Mackintosh recounted a family tradition that on the 
occasion in London, Lady Mackintosh met the Duke of 
Cumberland and exchanged some sharp banter with him.'” 

Whether Allan Ramsay painted Lady Mackintosh or not, 
the undated portrait of Anne Farquharson at Moy Hall is 
by J, Dandridge. When recently cleaned, a piece of white 
lace in her bosom came away to reveal a miniature of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 

Aeneas Mackintosh rejoined his regiment in Holland and 
Lady Mackintosh was in Holland as well, and in September 
she aud Lord Loudoun met again. Lord Loudoun was 
invited to dine with the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, who 
were visiting the army.'” A month later capt. Mackintosh 
wrote to Lord Loudoun from “St Ouden Roy”, that he 
could not continue in Lord John Murray’s Regiment, since 
it was to be posted to Ireland “nor doe I like our Regts 
goeing to Ireland for 1 guse where there next stope will be 
too.” He added that “I think my wife is very Impertinent 
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for her last Commission for 1 doe not Know how many 
Gowns she would have,” 


Lord Loudoun’s Regiment Disbanded 

In the last days of 1748 Lord Loudoun’s Regiment was 
disbanded and shipped back to England. The Black Watch 
was renumbered 42nd, after gen. Oglethorpe’s Regiment had 
been disbanded, and was posted to Ireland. Despite his 
complaints capt. Mackintosh accompanied the Regiment 
to Ireland, where he served for seven years. He retired from 
the army in February 1756, as senior capt. of the Regiment, 
just as a new war with France was beginning. He was 
55 years old. !74 

Capt. Mackintosh returned to Moyhall. In 1763 Lady 
Mackintosh was elected a burgess freewoman and guild 
sister of the Burgh of Inverness. In 1770 capt. Aeneas 
Mackintosh of Mackintosh died and was succeeded by his 
nephew Aeneas, as 23rd Chief of the clan. Lady Mackintosh 
died in Edinburgh on 2nd March 1784, in her 59th year. 
and was buried at Leith. '7s 

Donald Fraser, the smith of Moy, did not die until 1804, 
and was buried at Moy church. His sword was still in the 
district and his anvil at Moyhall,'" 

Alexander MacLeod of Muiravonside was never pardonned, 
though he lived in the Highlands for many years, using the 
name “MacCrusilick™. He danced a reel with James Boswell 
on top of Dun Can on Raasay in 1773 during Samuel 
Johnson’s tour of the Hebrides, The two gentlemen also 
met Malcolm MacLeod.'” 

The Dictionary of National Biography and Douglas’ 
Peerage of Scotland slated that Lord Loudoun dicd 
unmarried, but this is not correct, His wife, Kate Mac- 
Dougall, was alive in 1746 and 1747, I have found no 
further trace of her and she may well have died soon after 
the last Jacobite Rising, 

In 1749 Lord Loudoun was given command of the 30th 
Regiment of Foot. In December 1755 he was also appointed 
colonel of the 60ih Royal American Regiment, In February 
1756 he was promoted major-general and appointed capt. 
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general and Governor in Chief of the Province of Virginia. 
In March he was appointed General and Commander in 
Chief of all His Majesty’s forces in America. He sailed from 
Portsmouth in May and reached New York on 23rd July. 

Lord Loudoun attempted to dislodge the French from 
Fort Louisburg in Cape Breton, but his failure led to him 
being relieved of his command in December 1757, In May 
1758 he was promoted lt. general. 

In 1762 he was appointed second in command to Lord 
Tyrawley in the Spanish War, In April 1770 Lord Loudoun 
was promoted gencral and colonel of the 3rd Regiment of 
Foot Guards. He was a Privy Councillor and Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He was appointed Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle. 

John Campbell, 4th Earl of Loudoun, died in April 1782, 
the third most senior officer in the British Army, He was 
succeeded in the Earldom by his cousin John Muir Campbell 
of Lawers.” 
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SOME EMIGRANT SHIPS FROM THE 
WEST HIGHLANDS 


DUGALD MACARTHUR, M.A., B.Sc. 


6th November 15987 


Scots moved to the Continent as soldiers and as merchants 

in the 16th and 17th centuries, and to England from 1603 

but the great migrations of Highlanders did not begin until 

after the middle of the 18th century, Recent estimates are 

that about 24,000 Highlanders and 13,000 Lowlanders went 

to America between 1760 and 1815, but there were distinct 

waves, €g.: 

1763-1775 11,000 Highlanders, mainly led by tacksmen, to 
N. Carolina, etc, 

1776-1789 1,500 American War, the majority following 
crop failures in 1782. 

1790-1793 — 92,200 

1794-1800 Napoleonic War, 

1801-1803 7,000 Peace of Amiens, another estimate puts 
this figure at 10,000. 

1804-1815 2,500 This too is now considered to be under- 
estimated. 

There was very little emigration during the early period 
of the Napoleonic War, but this was followed by the Jarge 
numbers who sailed across the Atlantic in the years 1801- 
1803, Two factors affected the numbers thereafter: the 
resumption of the war against France, and the passing by 
Parliament of the Passenger Act of 1803 which jntroduced 
regulations aimed at the reduction of the numbers emigrat- 
ing by raising the standards and the cost, The proprietors, 
through the Highland Society, agitated in favour of this Bill 
in order to retain the large number of workers in the Kelp 
industry from which they derived Jarge profits, In this they 
largely succeeded, though emigration did continue, either 
by emigrants paying up to £10 to get to Canada instead of 
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£3, by taking passage in ships from the Clyde which carried 
only a few passengers, or big special schemes devised by 
Lord Setkirk to secure settlers for the Red River area. 
Emigration did go on, largely arranged by the “contractors” 
or agents who hired the vessels. 

One important point to remember is that up to 1815 
emigration was voluntary, and carried out against the wishes 
of the Highland landowners. Indeed Professor J. M. 
Bumsted uses the title for his 1982 volume on the subject 
The Peoples Clearance: Highland Emteration to British 
North America, 1770-1815, 

After 1815, emigration was different in that much of it 
was forced, as against the earlier voluntary movement, but 
it too went in waves caused by the failure of kelp after 
1820, the minor potato blight of 1836-37 and the complete 
failure of 1846-47. The Highland & island Emigration 
Society helped with passages to Australia from 1852-57, 
while many lairds helped to pay for passages to America 
right up till 1880. 

The proportion of Highlanders fell in the huge emigrations 
of 1846-55 when 2,740,000 people left Britain and Ireland, 
the great majority to the United States, only 430,000 to 
Australia, New Zealand and the Cape. The main port was 
Liverpool from where 947 emigrant vessels sailed to North 
America in 1853, though some still a from the West 
Highlands. 

The great outward movement of Highlanders in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries began with Tacksmen 
leading parties to what was then British North America, 
soon, in 1776, to be divided into the Thirteen United States, 
and the remaining states which remained loyal to Britain. 
The Tacksman, a leader who was emigrating with his 
family, furniture and library, chartered a suitable vessel 
which came to the nearest convenient sea-loch, where the 
entire party of family, tenants, sub-tenants, and servants 
embarked for the new world across the Atlantic. Many; such 
as Kingsburgh and his wife, Flora MacDonald, settled in 
North or South Carolina, The Chief or his Factor usually 
learned of the departure after it occurred, and even as late 
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as 1811, when kelp prices were very high, “MacLeod of 

Dunvegan considered raising an armed party to prevent 
the planned departure of his tenants. His factor wrote to 
him that the tacksman of Rudh an Dunain (MacCaskill) 
was leaving for America by chartered boat and 'all the 
small tenants’ in that parish were intending to leave with 
him.” 

This they duly did by taking open boats across fifty miles 
of open sea to Tobermory, Mull, from which they sailed to 
America. [Neither the name of the ship, or her destination 
or number of emigrants is known, but she may be identified 
from Canadian records.] Tobermory, like Bracadale, 
Portree, Ullapool and Stornoway were recognised bases 
at which emigrants assembled from surrounding areas by 
land or sea, while Fort William was another much used 
port of departure, especially by emigrants from the Great 
Glen area, Ships sailed from Moray Firth ports, and from 
advertisements in newspapers, it is clear that many were 
prepared to call at Northern ports or at Stornoway to 
collect those who could assemble there. 

Up till the Passenger Act of 1803 “No goverment agency 
on either side of the Atlantic was consistently 
responsible for recording the departure or arrival of 
emigrants, and even general impresstons of volume must 
be derived from a variety of less than ideal sources.’” 

After 1803 the Customs Officer was responsible for seeing 
that the provisions of the Act were complied with, but the 
shipping agent or contractor was able to find a way round 
some of these as he had long experience of evasive practices. 
Bumsted refers to these “emigrant recruiters”... operating 

“quietly on the margins of society .. . Forced to operate 
furtively most of the time, the contractor has left little 
record of his operations except criticism from al! quarters 
when things went wrong. . , He clearly overcrowded his 
vessels, frequently failed to provision his passengers, and 
occasionally experienced fierce outbreaks of epidemic 
disease aboard his ships.’” 

One of the more famous of these emigrant recruiters was 
Major Simon Fraser, of Fort William “who has made a 
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trade of the business since 1790” according to R. Brown in 
the Summary of Emigrations made on p.120 of his work 
published in 1806. These tables give details, though 
unfortunately not the names of the 25 ships which sailed 
between 1801 and 1803: from Fort William (8), Ullapool (4), 
Stornoway (2), Uist & Barra (2) etc., with some 5400 High- 
landers from North of Oban to Sutherland, Destinations are 
piven as were the names of the Contractors or Freighters, 
Simon Fraser, who was known as “Nova Scotia”, appears 
twice while the equally famous George Dunoon or Denoon 
was responsible for three ships which left Fort William and 
Ullapool in 1801 with 799 passengers.t In view of his 
subsequent trouble with the authorities after the introduction 
of the Passenger Act of 1803, these passengers must have 
travelled in very over-crowded ships, 

Incidentally Brown’s list gives 600 Lewis people departing 
in 1803 in two vessels of R. MacIver from Stornoway, and 
one vessel of J. MacKenzie of Lochend, which is an old 
name for Campbeltown. Roderick MacIver was a Stornoway 
merchant who was actively engaged in recruiting emigrants 
in the Outer Isles. 

The circumstances under which these emigration con- 
tractors worked in the period up to 1815 when they were 
“detested and opposed at every turn by the Highland elite” 
changed after the collapse of the price of kelp when the 
Lairds lost their vast profits from this industry and were 
left with a large unemployed number of crofters and cotters, 
The later contractors simply changed sides, and as one 
American scholar puts it — 

“Landlords sometimes employed eloquent agents to 
persuade unwanted tenants to emigrate and shipping 
companies found it very profitable to send a smooth- 
tongued salesman among the Highlanders to gather up 
human cargo. One of the more notorious of these agents, 
Archibald McNiven of Islay, claimed to have transported 
between 1821 and 1832 12,000 Highlanders to Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia mainland, Prince Edward Island and 
Upper Canada.” Other reports credited him with 16,000 
by 1840, 
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What about the ships themselves? In general they were 
smaller than we realise, e.g, the Humphreys and the Isle of 
Skye which left Tobermory in July and September 1806, for 
Prince Edward Island were of 250 and 182 tons respectively, 
carrying 96 and 37 passengers, according to the passenger 
lists. The Spencer which left Oban for the same place in the 
same year was 292 tons and carried 115 passengers. The 
Passenger Act when passed allowed one passenger per two 
tons, so that these ships were under or near the limits laid 
down, but later modified for the worse when emigration 
became the accepted policy. The small size of ships engaged 
in the Virginia to Clyde tobacco trade in the eighteenth 
century is shown by the average sizes in 1700 as 93 tons 
and in 1760 as 184, the smallest being 50 tons and the largest 
260. The outward passage averaged seven weeks and the 
return five, but these well maintained ships sailed the same 
route regularly.* 

The questions of the size of the ships and the average 
time. spent in them leads naturally to the space set aside for 
each passenger, This was, ta say the least, somewhat 
cramped, even though with long experience in transporting 
troops and slaves, the shipping authorities did not improve 
standards for steerage passengers to any great extent, 
Boswell makes reference to two cmigrant ships he saw in 
Skye in 1773, the first being the Nester in Portree awaiting 
her passengers on 12th September, and the second, the 
Margaret of Clyde, seen leaving Loch Bracadale, on 22nd. 
Boswell was shown over the Nestor which he described as 
“a very pretty vessel... the largest in Clyde with a row of 
beds on each side every one of which was the same size 
every way, and fit to contain four people.’’? He was correct 
in the shape of the standard bunk, but he omitted to state 
the sides of the square were only six feet long, and that 
upper and lower bunks were fitted in the five or five and a 
half feet between decks. There was a central passage with 
long tables and benches while the luggage was stowed where 
possible between adjacent sets of eight sleeping places and 
below the tables. These sleeping arrangements were in the 
helds which were of course battened down, sometimes for 
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days, in heavy weather, so that conditions easily led to 
epidemics when diseases appeared. Children suffered the 
heaviest losses, especially these under the age of three, and 
that was true even in the longer but more comfortable 
voyages later made to Australia, when everything was more 
closely arranged and supervised by the Government, 

As One writer states “To colonise [Australia] the govern- 

ment selected only the young and fit, and carried them 

out in state chartered ships. The North American 
emigration, on the other hand, was spontaneous, dis- 

Organised, and private. No emigrant was ever given a 

government-assisted passage to the United States, or, in 

the period 1846-55, ta Canada, Emigrants to America 
went in ordinary commercial vessels, The only qualifica- 
tion was the ability to find the steerage fare.” 

The proportions of deaths on the voyage varied according 
to the length, weather conditions, disease, and the quality 
of food supplied by the ship or the contractor, but payment 
by results was beneficial in some areas as e.g. in the convict 
ships to Australia where at first the death rate was 1 in 10. 
It was decided to alter the system of payment at flat rate on 
departure to payment on delivery of live convicts in Sydney. 
The figures improved within a year to 1 in 47! 

Scots who went to Australia in the early days as soldiers, 
officials and convicts usually sailed from London or 
Plymouth, and any persons wishing to settle had to get 
permission to travel in Government ships. However, the 
development of the Australian Company of Edinburgh and 
Leith finally led to that Company obtaining permission to 
send their own ships, the first of which the Skelton sailed from 
Leith in June, 1820, thus becoming the first ship to sail. 
from Scotland ta Australia.” Thereafter the ships of this 
company took Scots to settle in Australia, but cases were 
known of persons of means who had secured a grant of land 
simply chartering a ship to carry their family, furniture, 
stock and workers of various trades. Though Leith continued 
for a period, ships to Australia also sailed from Greenock, 
and in them a certain number of Highlanders sailed, many 
after a period in the central belt which absorbed large 
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numbers of people from the Highlands from 1800 onward, 
with a tendency to find many more there from Argyll and 
Perthshire than from the Northern counties. 

The passage to Australia took roughly twice as long as 
that to America, but the chances of safe arrival were con- 
sidered to be much greater. The main navigational hazard 
was the entrance to the Bass Strait belwcen Cape Otway 
and King Island frequently fog bound, and some of the 
ships which included passengers with infectious diseases 
suffered quite high rates of loss, especially among young 
children. The provisioning and the standard of medical care 
was Superior, though there were problems there too. An 
Australian writer has compiled a full account “based 
primarily on the diaries kept by immigrants on their way 
to Australia during the era of sail.” a Unfortunately I have 
not found any diary compiled by Highlanders who sailed 
from the Highlands and Islands, but as the Australian 
libraries have been extremely active in collecting material 
recently, some should be found. There are several accounts, 
such as that by the MacRitchie sisters who sailed from 
London to Melbourne in 1848, in the State Library of 
Victoria. 

The preference of Highlanders for Canada instead of 
Australia was based on two considerations: first they had 
relatives in Canada who sent back favourable reports, and 
secondly there was a distinct aversion from the fact that 
convicts were associated with Australia, 

However, the hard winter of 1836-37, with a minor potato 
blight, and the eloquent power of Dr Lang persuaded 
enough emigrants to accept the help of the Bounty scheme 
tò make it economic for the Government to ship people 
direct from the Western Highlands and Islands from 1837. 
An Australian writer, working on Colonial Office records 
before £967, compiled a list of 20 ships which carried some 
5260 “Bounty Emigrants under the Government System 
1837-1840.” The first ship John Barry from Dundee with 323 
emigrants, “mostly from the Lowlands”, was followed by 
these nine ships from the Western Coasts with these other 
large vessels, Boyne, Asia and Lady MacNaughton, taking 
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760 passengers from Cromarty, likely to be mainly High- 
Janders:''! 


Emigrants 

Tonn- C.O. Aust, 
Sailed Ship age Dept. Port Arrived List List 
6.7.37 William Nicol 40t Skye 27.10.37 321 317 
7.8.37. Midlothian 414 Skye (Snizort) 12.12.37 282 256 
27.9.37 Brilliant 428 Tobermory 24.1.38 298 315 
4.7.38 SaintGeorge 387 Oban 15.11.38 326 318 
. 13.10.38 James Moran — Loach Broom 11.2.39 210 208 
—10.38 British King 637 Tobermory 28.2.39 326 325 
15.9.39 George Fyffe 391 Tobermory 11.2.40 178 178 
. — 10.39 Henry Porcher 485 Skye 21.2.40 211 rm 
. — 12.39 Glen Huntly  — Oban 17.4.40 305 153 


k9 90 —3 65 tAige to b9 — 





The passenger lists of these ships vary in the details noted 
by the immigration officers, some of whom omit native place, 
names of wife and children, while there are frequent dis- 
crepancies between the Colonial Office figures secured by 
MacMillan, and the Australian figures, or the ship surgeon’s 
certificate of numbers landed, but a great deal can be learned 
eg. as far as No, 1 is concemed the William Nicol carried 
74 Skye families, with the father’s age and the number in each 
family, There is na indication of native place, nor of the 
reduction in number on passage, presumably by death, The 
samc applies to the second ship, Midlothian under Captain 
Morrison, [This same ship, under the same command, 
returned to Loch Smzort a few years later, possibly in 1840, 
to transport to Nova Scotia the croflers of Lorgill (5m 
South of Glendale) who were warned that anyone “ dis- 
obcying this order will be immediately arrested and taken 
to prison.” The procession over some 15 miles to the 
Midlothian must have been somewhat similar to that 
described by Sir Archibald Geikie of the evictiong in 
Suishnish in Strath in 1854. 

It is known that the first of the Skye ships spent a few 
days in Cape Town collecting [resh supplies, but it is not 
clear why this should have been necessary as the Midlothian 
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went direct, as did the great majority, without sighting 
land.'? No. 3 the Brilliant was the first ship bound for 
Australia to use Tobermory as collecting point for the 322 
which the Inverness Courier claimed as her complement, 
which does not agree with the planned 298 or the 315 
certified as arriving, but perhaps she did embark a few 
extra in Tobermory! 

“The arrival of the ship Brilliant at Tobermory . . . took 
place on the 16th September. The size and splendid fittings 
of this vessel created a sensation in Mull never before 
equalled; the Highlanders haying only been accustomed 
to see small vessels fitted for Amenvan cmigration and 
when the time of embarkation arrived many families came 
from a distance prepared to embark, if those cngaged 
should change their resolution, as everything appeared so 
comfortable and requisite for such an undertaking.’ 


The ship was towed out of Tobermory by a steamer, and 
the 105 from Ardnamutchan and Strontian, the 104 from 
Coll and Tirce, the 56 from Mull and Iona, the 25 from 
Moryern, small parties from the Small Isles, plus a wheel- 
wright family and a single male teacher from Skye, were off 
on their 119 day voyage, 

No. 4 The Saint George from Oban had a very large pro- 
portion of 127 children on the list of 326, including a 
considerable number of MacPhersons and Robertsons, A 
writer on Oban cleared up the mystery — 

“ . . the emigrants came from Badenoch, Collecting at 
Kingussie on... 9th June, they came in carts and on foot 
down Glen Truim to Fort William. ... From Fort William 
they came to Oban by steamer to join the sailing ship 
Saint George, lying in the Bay to receive them. The voyage 
to Sydney occupied over five months.” [Actually 4 months 
and 11 days].'® 
No. 5. The James Moran’s complement consisted almost 

entirely of people from Ross and Sutherland, with few 
details, but several shepherds from Caithness, Perthshire 
and Northumberland indicates that they wished to go over- 
seas from their employment in the North West. 
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No. 6. The British King, like all ships from Tobermory, 
drew on the surrounding islands and mainland, but there 
were two shepherds from Aberdeenshire, and two cabinet 
makers, one born in Elgin and one in Glasgow. Probably 
all were working somewhere within reach of Tobermory 
before joining ship with the remainder who included 30 
adults from Mull, 19 from Tiree, 8 from Coll, 6 from Ulva, 
several from Moidart, but many unspecified as Argyll or 
Inverness. Skye was represented by one farm servant, 
Samuel Nicholson, aged 30, who pursued his own way in 
Sydney, where he is recorded as “on his own account”, in 
the columns for Employer, wages paid, etc. There were 
6 births and 7 deaths on the voyage, but two others died in 
the sheds, in which the immigrants lived until they secured 
employment. Occasionally, as occurred with this group, 
“Expelled the building for refusing £50 a year” is the record 
in the “Disposal” column. 

No. 7. The George Fyffe was at sea for 131 days before 
reaching Sydney, but the very detailed report of names and 
ages of all 178 on board, together with the Surgeon’s state- 
ments indicate that it was a very satisfactory voyage. Divine 
service was conducted by the Surgeon or Hugh MacDonald, 
farmer from Call, “who also gave prayer in Gaelic each 
morning’, There were 124 Protestants and 54 Catholics on 
board. No births or deaths among the company which 
included 33 from Ardnamurchan, from Skye, Moidart and 
Mull 24 in each case, followed by 21 from Coll, while single 
shepherds from Breadalbane, Glenlyon and Glenurquhart 
are likely to have come from sheep farming areas such as 
Morven. Ulva has no representatives unless included in 
Mull. which is not broken down into townships except 
Tobermory. Unfortunately a considerable number simply 
have the county in the “Native Place” column. 

No. 8, Henry Porcher. Unfortunately I have not received 
the Passenger List of this vessel which like No, 1-7 unloaded 
in Sydney. Loading port in Skye is not known. 

No. 9. Glen Huntly disembarked 153 persons according to 
her list, with notes that 13 died on voyage and 3 in 
quarantine sheds. This was at Melbourne which reports her 
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as Írom Greenock, not Oban as given by Macmillan, who 
credits her with 305 emigrants. It is possible that she did 
start from Oban, but it must be accepted that her last port 
was Greenock, which will account for the smaller proportion 
of Highland names listed. Macmillan described the emigrants 
who sailed in the David Clarke which left for Port Phillip in 
“June 1839 with 125 people from the Highland counties of 
Perth, Argyll, and Inverness, and 94 from the Lowlands.” 
In 1840 the Governmert Bounty system was aboHshed and 
its function carried out by the Colonial Emigration Com- 
mission who issued licences to private operators to select 
emigrants. Many of these sailed from Liverpool, after a 
journey which typically began on the steamer from the home 
area to Greenock, then a crammed packet to Liverpool, 
followed by a waiting period in the Emigration Sheds or, 
if lucky, direct embarkation in the ship for Australia, for a 
voyage of 90 to 120 days. 

Liverpool’s place in the emigrant trade is dealt with fully 
by Coleman who points out that in 1850 “Liverpool had a 

population of 367,000 . . . a port which had grown rich 

first with the slave trade and with privateering, and then 
with the American trades of cotton and emigrants... In 
the last year before the abolition of the slave trade in the 

British Empire in 1807 [fifteen years after Denmark led 

the way in 1792] 185 Liverpool ships carried 49,213 

slaves . , . By the 1850’s the city that once had five-sixths 

of the slave trade had in its place two-thirds of the 

British emigrant trade . , .”?"’ 

Its dominance is emphasised in the arrangements made 
for the Highlands and Islands Emigration Society’s 4,930 
emigrants to Australia in the years 1852-57, when some 
90% went via Liverpool; the Georgiana and H.M.S, Hercules 
sailing from Greenock and Campbeltown. The latter had a 
particularly bad voyage after leaving on 25th October to 
be driven back to Rothesay and then delayed at Cork until 
14th April. Smallpox and typhus which had forced her into 
Cork caused a further 38 deaths en route to Adelaide where 
she landed some of her passengers before continuing on to 
Melbourne with the remaining 1594 statutory'®*'? emigrants. 
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(Children from 1-7 were counted as 4!) The Hercules loaded 
at Campbeltown and the local steamer Celt was sent to Uist 
and Barra to collect the emigrants after their experiences 
at Sollas and elsewhere precisely because no regular steamer 
services were yet operating to the Clyde from these islands.'*4 

The ships employed in the Atlantic emigrant trade varied 
a great deal in size and seaworthiness, the emigrants suffered 
frequently from overcrowding, and they always ran the 
heavy risk of shipwreck on the dangerous American coast. 
“Fifty-nine emigrant ships to America were lost in the years 
1847-53.” These included the Exmouth on Islay in May, 
1847, and the Annie Jane on Vatersay in Sept., 1853, with 
losses of 248 and 287, almost all Irish, apart from some 
Glasgow carpenters.” 

Before the 1803 Passenger Act was passed the Committee 
heard evidence from Scotland and Ireland of difficulties 
experienced by emigrants. One item referred to an unnamed 
ship of 300 tons from the Highlands with 450 passengers to 
North Carolina which was 87 days on the voyage in the 
course of which twenty-three people died. The water supply 
was foul and dysentery had set in, but her fate was better 
than the ship from Ireland which arrived with 60% of its 
complement dead and some bodies still to be removed. 
Miss K. A. Walpole, the author of a paper on efforts to 
improve matters, gives details of the ships Sarah and Dove 
which sailed from Fort William to Pictou in 1801, carrying 
“far more passengers than would have been allowed under 
the slave trade regulations.’?! These words were used by 
Bumsted who gave the combined total of 569 souls, while 
Walpole gives 700. The difference may be due to the 
elaborate calculations devised for the Customs by the agent 
Dunoon such as to count the ages of the children under 16 
and divide by 16 to give one full emigrant. However, both 
agree that under the slave trade rules the maximum would 
have been 489!“ 

In practice it was found difficult to apply all the regula- 
tions of the 1803 Passenger Act by the harassed Customs 
Officers, and in 1828 a new Passenger Act reached the 
Statute book largely as a result of the humanitarian efforts 
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of the reformers such as Peel, Grey and Wilberforce who 
had succeeded with legislation to protect the children in 
faciories and the slaves. The Colonial Secretary became 
responsible instead of the Customs, and with the help of 
sympathetic civil servants, William Huskisson was able to 
apply the new measures. 


The Old Statistical Account states that the inhabitants 
of Campbeltown early turned their attention to fishing. 
“They have one of the best harbours in the world as their 
pride and boast.” There are surprisingly few refcrences to 
ships sailing with emigrants from it, but there must have 
been large numbers, 

The list of 32 ships leaving Scotland in 1774-75 published 
in 1930 has two ships, the Olysses of Greenock and the 
Diane of the same port carrying Kintyre emigrants to North 
Carolina in August and September 1774, but the first also 
had persons from Glenurquhart and the second from Glasgow 
In their totals of 91 and 46, It is possible that all embarked 
at Greenock, or that the ships called at Campbeltown to 
complete their complement.2 In December 1774 the Carolina 
was Forced by bad weather to put into Campbelton where 
the Customs Officer recorded the fact that she was on her 
way from Islay to Cape Fear, North Carolina, with 62 
unregistered emigrants. 

In June 1820, “the Tayinloan ferry house was packed 
with emigrants waiting for a ship to take them to 
Wilmington, North Carolina’. As the report gocs on to say 
that one family had been there a month obviously a ship 
was calling there.” 

We know from the New Statistical Account of 1843 that 
Campbeltown had “a ship of 515 tons employed in carrying 
timber from Canada”, owned by N. MacNair & Co. This 
was the Gleaner which a local writer refers to as taking 
“emigrants from Campbeltown ta the Americas, returning 
with loads of timber for ship building." 


Crinan was another assembly point, but only the Harmony 
with 275 and the Hope with about 250 are readily identified 
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in a report in 1819 that they were seen there together before 
sailing to Quebec.” 


Islay and Kintyre were involved in early emigration to 
America, Lachlan Campbell taking a party in 1738 from 
Islay ta the Mohawk VaHey, New York, of thirty-one 
famihes, ta be followed by forty families in 1739, and more 
in 1740. In all he was responsible for 423 settlers from 
Islay. The island must have had a considerable number of 
small ships to maintain its own communications, and we 
know thal its proximity to Ireland and the fact thar the 
Sound of Islay “is greatly frequented by shipping especially 

by the vessels from Ireland and from most of the ports 

on the West coast of Britain which trade to Norway and 
the Baltick”, made it easy to cross. The above passage 
comes” from Dr J. Walker’s Report on the Hebrides of 
1764 and 1771, as does the following description of one 
avenue of emigration open to Islay inhabitants — “On Ist 
August, 1764, about 80 young men and women embarked 
from Isla, in one vessel for Ireland, They usually go about 
that season of the year to the harvest, but scarce any of 
them ever return. Nor do they even continue long there, 
but generally join the emigrants which now go annually 
in great shoals from the North of Ireland to America.” 


The ministers of Islay say little in the Old Statistical 
Account of emigration from the island, but the minister of 
Jura states in 1792 that “Emigrations to America have 
proved, once and again, a drain to this island . . .” One of 
these is reported in the Scots Magazine of August, 1768... 

“between forty and fifty families have gone from the island 
of Jura for Cape Fear in Carolina to settle PETCADONI 
and in Georgia.” 


In August of the following year the same source tells us 
that “She Maliy sailed from the island of Islay for North 
Carolina full of passengers to settle in that province, and 
it is said that this is the third or fourth emigration from 
the shire of Argyll since the conclusion of the late war.” 
i.e. 1763. In February, 1771, comes news that “Upwards of 
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500 souls from Islay and the adjacent isles prepare to 
emigrate next summer to America...” 


Very few ships sailing from Oban have been identified 
apart from those already mentioned, the Spencer (1806), 
Clarendon (1808) and the St George (1838) ‘but detailed 
shipping lists of al] are available, the first two m Bumsted | 
and the third from the Australian Archives Office, That of 
the Clarendon shows that the great majority of the emigrants 
came from Mull (92) and Perthshire (74), mainly Fortingall 
and Aberfeldy areas. However there was a Custom House 
in Oban and other ships must haye gone from there. One 
vessel the Active had cleared Oban with emigrants for 
Prince Edward Island in 1810, but put back under “‘very 
uncommon circumstances’, This passage was arranged by 
James Robertson, an active emigrant contractor, This is 
possibly the same ship which is reported by another writer 
as returning allegedly because of damage and dumping her 
passengers and their luggage on the beach at Oban, though 
the year was given as 1812. This Robertson was not only 
an emigrant contractor who once deceived the Customs 
officer in Stornoway by passing off a young emigrant as a 
surgeon, but he was also a timber merchant in Prince 
Edward Island. Britain became almost completely dependent 
on Canadian timber after Napoleon imposed his blockade, 
and the timber merchants soon realised that they could 
carry emigrants to Canada and bring home wood. The 
emigrants were not only the oulward cargo, they also 
supplied additional labour to cut and load the timber, 
especially in winter. The emigrant promoter “was the 
timber merchant who quietly carried out emigrants on his 
ship, leaving few records in the Highlands and only limited 
evidence in British North America of his activities.’’? 


For Lismore, the Old Statistical Account describes “the 
first ship completely loaded with emigrants, mostly from 
these parishes (Lismore and Appin} sailed for North 
Carolina’? in 1775. Another ship sailed in 1789, and a 
third was planned for 1790, The 1775 ship may be the 
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Jupiter of Larne which sailed for North Carolina on 
Sept 4th with an unlikely mixture of “136 Highlanders from 
Glenurquhart and Lismore.” The probability is that one lot 
were embarked at Fort William, and the second at Lismore, 
After all, the numerous ships which sailed up and down 
to the military base had to pass close to Lismore. 


Fort William was the embarkation port for many ships 
from the late 1760’s till about 1830 after which passengers 
proceeded by steamer to the Clyde, but details of the names 
of ships are difficult to secure. However we know that in 
1773 a party of 308 left for North Carolina, followed in 
the period 1774-75 by six vessels from Fort William. In 
1791 at least one ship load left, while we have eight in the 
years 1801-1803.*' Of these only five are known by name — 


1801 Dove 219 To Pictou Listed by all authorities 
because of the conduct of 


Sarah 350 k he H. Dunoon. 
1802 Aurora 128 ie. Na 

Jane 250 , Upper Canada 

Albion 167 ss. dg 7 


There are also indications of one ship in 1807 with 136, 
three in 1817 with a total of 270, one in 1818 with 108. 
1819 Speculation 200-250 To Quobec 


There were many emigrants from Moidart, Morar and 
Knoydart, and while some may have made their way to 
Fort William many sailed direct, 


1790 Jane et from Druimindarroch, Arisaig, to 
» Lucy 142 J St John’s Tsland 
» British Queen 87 .,, Duchaniss lo St John's Island 
1802 Northern Friends 340 „ Moidart to Sydney, Cape Breton 
j [ship] 105 » Knoydartto P.E.I. 
» Neptune 600) a Loch Nevis lo Canada): 


The three ships which sailed from Loch nan Uamb in 
1790 carned a mixed party from Morar, Knoydart and 
Arisaig with some families from South Uist and Eigg. 
Addresses and names are given which will interest the local 
historian, 
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Much later in 1849 and 1853. there sailed from Glenelg 
and Knoydart the Liscard and the Sittery which carried away 
the unwilling emigrants to Canada when they were evicted. 
These two ships are probably the last to sail away direct 
from the Inner Hebrides and Mainland ports. When the 
ships sailed direct to Australia in the period 1837-40, 
Tobermory was the assembly port for emigrants from 
districts Ardnamurchan to Knoydart. 

Many emigrants left from these three counties of Caith- 
ness, Sutherland and Ross but a considerable proportion 
embarked at Cromarty, while the Sutherland Estate sent 
some assislecd cmigrants to Leith where they could get 
passage to Australia, However a certain number of ships 
have been identified as sailing from Sutherland. 


1773 Adventure 200 persons fram L. Erribol! to N- Carolina 
1803 Favourite 20 y » sulherland to Pictou 

» elly Morrison 60. p " à i. “gh 
18060 Elizabeth & Ann 107 x» Thurso 
1R4S 0 Scere 706 p „ Lach Erriboll to Quebec 
1443 Greenock 417, » Loch Laxford to Quebec 
18550 Perper — a Sutherland 
18510 Vesper 24 n „ Thro Lo Quebec 
1851 Barrow 287 an a Sutherland to Quebec will 


call Stornoway 13-21 June 


Ullapool, Isle Martin, and Loch Broom werc used to 
describe departure from the main port on the West coast 
of the County of Ross, which saw the departure of many 
ships. The Hector sailed in July 1773 arriving in Pictou after 
eleven weeks, in the course of which eighteen children died. 
A passenger list is in Bumsted, pp 230-251. 

1801 Andrew of Dundee 130 To Maryland 


180) fship] c200 by G. Dunoon to Pictou 

a Fiore of Losste 122 from Strathelass to Pictou 
1802 [shipl 70 from Sutherlandi to Pictou 

» weed of Ullapool 70 West Highlands & Islands to Pictou 
1838 James Moran 208 To Sydney, arriving 11 Feb 1839 
13th Oct. 


Stornoway has a long history of emigration sailings 
from three ships based there in 1774-75 to the three liners, 
Mejeecama, Marnoch, and Canada which called in 1923-24 to 
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pick up 860 emigrants to Canada, The early ships are listed 
with Stornoway as home port, and this practice of referring 
to the home port of ships which plied wherever there was 
trade bas frequently led to mistakes. E.g. the Jupiter of 
Larne which carried 136 Highlanders from Glenurquhart 
and Lismore to North Carolina in 1775, almost certainly 
picked up the first section in Fort William and the second 
at Lismore on her way to the open sea, 


The three Stornoway entries in the earliest list are — 


1774 2 May Friendship 106 Lewis people for Philadelphia 

1774 14 Nov Peace & Plenty 59 Sutherland farmers—N. York 

1775 14 July Clementina 212 Not Islesmen, mainly from 
Inverness?? to Philadelphia 


In Bumsted’s list of 96 named and 13 unnamed ships 
listed as sailing from Scottish ports, several Stornoway ships 
can be identified. Among the 40 listed as from the West 
Highlands and Islands, 20 can be identified by name 
including several from Stornoway but it is probable that 
many of the remainder also sailed from or called at 
Stornoway after embarking emigrants in Stromness or Wick. 


bt tea together 600 Lewis peaple 
1803 ishib] took per R. MacIver Pictou 
1804 Alexander — Lewis Pictou 
1811 May Ann of North Shields 76 Lewis Pictou 
1811 July Prince of Wales These Hudson Bay Red 
Eddystone ships came from River 
Edward & Anne London to collect and 
Lord Selkirk's Hudson 
recruits from al! Bay 
Scotland assembled 


in Stornoway. 


1816 Aug “Two vessels lying here with emigrants for America, 
each with eighty persons on board of all ages.” 


pre 1828 Lady Hood 78 hes of 70 days for 14 families 
1827 Harmony 200 fto Cape Breton, 20% died. 
1825-28 [Five ships] — 
1829 fone ship) 191 
1832 [one ship] 288 
1841 Charles — 
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The main Long Island ports involved in the emigrant 
trade, other than Stornoway, were Lochmaddy, Lochbois- 
dale and Castlebay, from which the following are recorded: 


1772 Alexander 210 From South Uist to P.E.I. 
1791 [ship] — From South Uist to Cape Breton 
1802 [2 ships] 900 From Uist and Barra to Pictou 
j [ship] 270 From North Uist to P.E.I. 
1838 July Corsair At Lochmaddy they found 


“emigrants waiting to sail in the Corsair to 
Cape Breton.'3: 


1848 Canada and other vessels [From S. Uist & Barra Estates 
1849 Atlantic af Col, Gordon. to Quebec. 
Force was used in some cases 
Tusker to get the evicted persons 
1551 Admiral and three others | on board, 


There arc many references to emigrant ships from Skye, 
but regrettably few are known by name, For example the 
Old Statistical Account of Duirinish states that “eight 
large transports had sailed from this iland,” between 1771 
and 1790 with 2,400 persons, but the only two known by 
Name are those mentioncd by Boswell, the Nestor and 
Margaret of 1773. One author states that the Pear! took 200 
from Skye to Quebec, and New York, but as the people 
were from Glenmoriston, Urquhart and Strathglass, it is 
much more likely that Fort Wiliam was the port of 
departure. 

It is clear that the figures of 8 ships carrying 2400 
emigrants is grossly underestimated, as 5 ships sailed from 
Skye in 1774-75, and in 1788 and 1790 ships left Loch 
Bracadale. We also have the figures of 370 persons i.e. 
1 large ship for 177], and in 1770 6 vessels carrying 1200 
persons left for America, It is possible though unlikely that 
there was none from Skye in this number, especially as the 
estimate for 1769 to 1773 is that 4,000 went from Skye to 
North Carolina under the leadership of their tacksman. This 
number implies something between 10 and 20 ships which 
would become 30 if we use the figure from Bumsted’s list 
of 114 ships carrying 14,987, with an average of 131 per 
ship, sailing between 1770 and 1415, Nincty of these ships 
sailed from West Highland and Island ports, In any event 
the number of ships sailing from Skye was very large, even 
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if the figure of 25 vessels from Skye for the boom period 

of 1801-03 seems high, it must be remembered that Skye, 

like Stornoway and Tobermory, was a collecting point. 
However we know from Boswell that at least two ships 

sailed in 1773, that another sailed the previous year, 1772, 

but we have few details apart from — 

1788 [ship] “about 200 people left the parish of Bracadale for 


North America in August 1788, and about the same number 
followed two years later.’35 


1791 Fortune 400 from Skye for America was driven into the 
Clyde, where David Dale offered employment which was 
ucccpicd by some, though 300 completed the vuyuge tu 
North Carolina. 


1803 Polly — Portree to P.E.I. 


1837-39 Wm. Nicol, Midlothian and Henry Porcher direct to 
Australia, See above. 


1838 [ship] Sailed from Culnacnock, North of Portree with 
emigrants from Uig to America, 


1841 John Walker 200 to Sydney, Cape Breton.3é 


Tobermory does not appear to have experienced “the 
fever of emigration” until the beginning of the 19th century, 
but it was much used until near 1850. Here are ships or 
departures recorded — 


1800 [ship] 141 sailed for Quebec 
1806 Humphreys 96 » v PET. 
Isle of Skye 37 Bo ó 33 
Rambler 130 2? 35 33 
18t1 [ship] — Joined by party from Skye 
1817 Economy 285 Pictou 
[ship] 176 Pictou & Quebec 
1819 Traveller 143 Quebec 
[ship] 442 — 
1823 [ship] — “Left Fort William and lay for a 


time at Tobermory awaiting other 
emigrants.”37 


1827 Stephen Wright 170 15 deaths from smallpox and 


dysentery 
To Sydney C.B. 
1827 [4 ships] — Lord Teignmouth found four ships 
full of people bound for Quebec and 
Nova Scotia, one with 200 pepple 
from the Long Island.3# 
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fanet —- Port Hawkesbury, C. Breton.?? 
Brilliant 315 Sydney, N.S.W. 
British King 326 á os 
George Fyffe 178 s m 
Nith — P.E.1.49 
Nith (or Neith) 200 Cape Breton 
Catherine 300 Canada [Ship proceeded 


from Islay to Tobermory 
where she waited for three 
weeks for parties from Coll, 
Knoydart, Arisaig and Eigg.] 
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GAELDOM’S REMEDIES 


By MARTIN WIIITTET 
OBE, IP, FROP(Ed. & Glas.), FRCPsych., FSA(Scot) 


9th March 1988 


Heaven cannot support two suns nor the earth two masters 
ig an ancient adage. Yet this Society has recently done just 
this by happily contrived fusion and inbuilt felicity. Hugh 
Barron, Esq., Chief Emeritus, has and happily still is 
Hugh Barron, Esq., Secretary. His predecessor the late 
Alex. Nicolson, M.B.E., was not pusillanimous either. 

Mr Nicolson countered the sometimes expressed implica- 
tion that this renowned Inverness based Society is “An 
English Speaking Gaelic Society” with incisive riposte. “At 
least,” said he, ““We encourage natives and non-natives to 
learn about our Jand, our language, our place-names and 
our culture, What, think you, is wrong with that?” Mr 
Nicolson, of course, was really synonymous with the Society 
(as indeed is his successor), Many moons ago a “locum” 
Chairman of imperious and haughty mien, but limited of 
calibre, did not ask but ordered Mr Secretary to read the 
apologies. Mr Nicolson promptly complied with inevitable 
and definite clarity “I think the apologies are all here 
tonight.” 


Huavtil WARNING — Reading this may damage or dent your 
ego if you believe all significant remedial or pre-remedial 
wisdom began right now with you and in your brief 
Jifespan, 


“Ignorance is the first requisite of the Historian’ was a 
dictum of Lytton Strachey, He was specific - - “Ignorance 
which simplifies and selects and omits with a placid per- 
fection.” I embark on my task with many doubts. My 
obsessional and tardy stubborness rarely simplifies. I select 
and omit with panicky and ever harping doubt. But I am, 
without doubt, the steadfast possessor of crass ignorance. 
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It was the odd shaft of serendipity (rather than enlighten- 
ment) which made me happen upon our main text and 
lesson. It is taken from “Drugs, Devils and Doctors”? by 
Howard W. Haggard. “89-90% of all ailments get well of 
themselves under fair conditions, hut most people imagine 
that sach recoveries are positive cures. The cure ix pvariably 
attributed to whatever procedure wus used as a Lrealment. 
One of the sreatest benefits of medical science Ney in 
diagnosis: IE picks out from the 100 patieris the if or 20 who 
would die soon without proper treatment, The guack and 
the faith healer may receive the benefit for the cures of 
80 to 90 cases in every 100; in fact the body has simply to 
heal itself’. 

Here endeth the lesson. And here beginneth our quest. 
It makes us think. It is meant to do so. In the reality of 
practice it is not easy, nor is it so clear cut, There are the 
blacks and whites but there are the many shades of grey. 
There are the overlaps. In this day and age the diagnostic 
acumen and appraisal and art of the qualificd and 
experienced expert is essential. But Haggard*s sage words, 
first unleashed on a largely unsuspecting publie in 1929, will 
illamine and highlight and stimulate our perusal and under- 
standing of Gaeldom’s remedics, What counts is what 
works, What counts is what comforts. To cure oftimes (in 
whole or in part}, to comfort always is the mission of the 
art and the science of the vocation of medicine. 

A “Week,” Lord Wilson said, “is a long time in politics”, 
An hour, # minute, even a few seconds can be a long time 
in medicine, And yet in Gaeldom when we pull back our 
Northern Caledonian Curtains, and brush aside the cobwebs, 
we become aware that we are the rightful inheritors of 
centuries of folk lore and folk cures, customs and remedies 
of sundry kinds. Our forbears did not fail to observe the 
mighty ocean and its contents. Nor indeed did they ignore 
“Mother Earth”, nor her rivers and lochs and springs and 
wells; nor all her garlands of growths whether large or 
small, or almost insignificant, Nor did the beasts of the 
field nor the birds nor the insects of the air escape their 
notice. Traditions for preservation of health und prevention 
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of illness have flourished since time immemorial on our 
mortal globe. 

The Druid prescription was possibly as well-known in 
Gaeldom 2000 years ago as it is in the “Health Conscious” 
to day.{ It should be. The words are the same. They are a 
Trinity. They are “Cheerfulness, Temperence and Exercise”, 
They bear repetition. Fear not — they will get it. Faith, 
belief and suggestion are still of the same immense import 
when it comes to appraising mind and/over matter. “He 
doth the best Cures,” said Hippocrates, “in whom most 
trust’. Equally the treatment of the “whole person” — 
mind and body, personality and temperament, emphasised 
by Hippocrates and loudly re-echoed by the early Highland 
and Island doctors, is no whit less important in a time of 
unprecedented increase in hard-won scientific medical miracle 
and remedy. They may very well be the more important. 

In all the fleeting changes and chances of this human 
world one certain constant and constraint is human nature. 
(I shall be most grateful to hear from anyone who has 
really detected any noteworthy change in this regard). 
Sigmund Freud maintained that the total amount of human 
azeression in the world remains approximately the same. 


Even if Freud had had the benefit of sundry tales from the 
Northern Caledonian Forests, and not just from “the Vienna 
Woods”, his much underrated, and under-noted observation, 
I feel, would not have been altered. For, big wars, little 
wars, family feuds, internecine strife, territorial ‘impera- 
tives’? and jealousies, (ie, my own ego, my own place, my 
manger, my own bone, must be bigger than yours) mean 
that man’s inhumanity to man, woman’s inhumanity to 
woman — always add up to much the same worldly total, 
“H your doctor does not think it good for you to sleep, 
to take wine or some particular meat, do not worry. I will 
find you another who wil] disagree with him’’, Admittedly 
in our present maelstrom of the scientific or pseudo-scientific 
“post 1984 and all this” era some doctors feel it easy and 
satisfying to tell and warn you (though not, perhaps, them- 


f Modera medical preventive enthusiasts please note this early Druid 
“counselling”. 
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selves) about the frightfulness of taking medicines for any 
length of time; of the grim ogres of dependency and of the 
very modern rules for possibly ensured and insured health. 
So who would have the courage to commit such sacriligious 
words to paper? Should we ascribe them to Oscar Wilde, or 
Bernard Shaw, or W. B. Yeats or some other ‘Celtic cousin’? 
We should not, Yet it was the Gallic Montaigne who wrote 
them. He wrote them in the year 1544. Why? The answer 
must doubtless have been — “a little local medical 
difficulty”. For common things most commonly occur, 

And treating the patient means the “whole” patent 
as understood and exemplified by Hippocrates of old 
and the Macbeaths and Beatons and Martin Marlin and 
countless others of the not nearly so old, And treating the 
“whole” patient ranges from immediate masterly activity to 
sagacious “masterly inactivity’. This approach has recently 
been re-christencd “(W)holistic Medicine”, 

The noted Historian Dr A, L. Rowse thought fit to 
comment “The English have conquered the Celts mostly 
through superior punctuality”. Let us therefore hasten to 
consider Gacldom’s remedics without more ado. But let us 
be mindful always of the 80% to 90% of ailments which 
“vel well of themselves under fair conditions”, 

We must note the words “under fair conditions”, We 
must not detract from remedies which comfort and alleviate 
by innate virtue and property. Human beings are human. 
They are individuals. They react. They react each in their 
own particular way. Yet without doubt some particular 
remedies by fate or chance, by custom or luck got and are 
probably still getting the credit for what must often be 
objectively regarded as “coincidental” cures, Yet Gaeldom’s 
remedies merit much further thought. For example the 
connotations of custom are deeply etched into racial 
heritage and the racial unconscious. Let us not flinch from 
some scathingly simplistic criticisms. Nor let us flinch either 
from putting into proper perspective the derisive generalis- 
ation in relation to Highland and Island remedies. Snide 
references to “The Concise Highland Pharmacopoeia” as 
containing two (and only two) remedies are but one example. 
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The succinct but not uninspired remedies arc and/or were 
(1) For any internal affliction — whisky; (23 For any external 
ailment — sheep dip. A suitable prescnption for those prone 
to such smug derision 1s (1) Get thee hence and seek out a 
two leafed clover: (2) If and when you find one — please 
don’t forget to swallow it too. 

There is a human tendency to believe only what we want 
to believe, to hear only what we want to hear, and to trust 
only in what we want to trust. Emotion colours judgment 
to a greater extent than we care to admit. The starting point 
or premise is all important. It is often all (or nearly all) 
based on emotion, The subsequent intellectual and logical 
rationalisation and deduction so beloved of the “learned” 
masculine mind is peculiarly vulnerable to even a single 
shaft of feminine intuition. The authority of facts and 
accurate observation is paramount. 

Thus each generation welcomes and adulates and 
venerates not only advances but supposed advances and 
remedies. How many or rather how few of those remedies 
sustain their early reputations is or should be a well known 
fact of medical life. 

What I can only term “Peter Pan Syndrome” is natural 
to us all. It was ever so. Science has had and is having its 
scintillating miracles, They have increased beyond the 
fondest of imaginings in recent times, And yet folk medicine, 
“alternative” medicines and Jung’s “racial unconscious” 
never die. Nor do they fade away — at least not for any 
noteworthy length of time. 

The colourful acerbity of observation about Gaeldom 
may smack of the very green eye of cruel jealousy. But 
reaction to Gaeldom was never insipid. King James VI told 
his son Charles I to consider the Highlanders as “mere 
wolves and bears” — but was it not Charles I who literally 
lost his head? Dr Johnson had a peculiar ambivalence about 
Gaeldom whose “people are content, as they conceive 
grossly — to be grossly understood”. Macaulay branded his 
forebears as “utter and unclean savages”. The S.P.C.K.f 
said “To translate the New Testament into their {Gaeldom’s) 
pernicious tongue could be to debase Holy Scripture” 
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(Nicolson, A., 1958). The following words expressed by 
once Pinkerton (a dubiously worthy wearer of his historical 
galligaskins*) are surely the Nadir of insult, “The Celts of 
all the savages, are the most deficient in understanding. 
Wisdom and ingenuity may be traced among Laplanders 
and Negroes but, among the Celts, none of native growth.” 

Yet the so called “savages” had clected one named Sir 
Thomas Clarges, a distinguished apothecary and cnyoy, as 
their M.P, for Ross and Cromarty from 1656 until 1659. 
Forgolten m the Highlands, the name of Clarges lives on 
in London. For there is a Clarges Street between Piccadily 
and Curzon Street. Charles Fox called by Burke “Lhe 
greatest debaler the world has ever seen” once lived there. 
Clarges House is now owned by Messrs Glaxo, the Pharma- 
eculical Firm (Whittet T, D. 1988), Clarges himsclf lived 
at No, 79 Pall Mall. So also as a Blue Plaque now signifies, 
did Nell Gwynn from 1671 until 1687. The Blue Plaque 
does not mention that “Pretty, witty, Nellie” did not dis- 
honour the memory of Charles II. She spurned an ardent 
suitor with crushing chill “Shall the dog lie where the deer 
once couched?” Interesting scandal is universally ever 
surreptitiously dear to the very faintest of beating hearts. 
But Clarges had sold the house in 1667 — some four clear 
years before. 

And the so-called savages had in their Highlands and 
Islands men who had familiarised themselves with the 
priceless knowledge and experience of the Medical Schools 
of Greece and of Rome and of Araby — some by travel, 
some by education and not a few by both. 


ANCIENT TIMES AND OLDEN SOURCES 


But what about Medicine, Surgery, in olden times and in 
Ancient Gaeldom? 

The earliest medical school in Furope was in Salerno. 
It is first mentioned in the 10th Century, Its origin is 
obscurc, It is unlikely to have been an ecclesiastical 
TThe Society for (he Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 


*Galligaskins (originally wide hoso of 16th or 17th Century, later 
breeches}, 
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incentive. The church at that time did not further medical 
education, The instructors were mostly Jews írom Araby. 
The surgery was mainly the treating of wounds — The 
wounds of the Crusaders. The medical side is summed up 
in the salient features of a remarkable book “Regimen 
Saniiatis”. It was widely circulated for centuries, It carried 
over and epitomised the best aphorisms of Hippocrates and 
indeed the best of Greek and Roman medicine. And it 
incorporated the more modern things fas any standard text 
book should) of what was then medieval times, Such a book 
was known to the early Highland and Island Physicians and 
carried about by some. They in North Britain, wrote, on 
occasion, further notes and observations of their own on 
the margins, 

“Regimen Sanitatis” was written in verse, Sir John 
Harington, a well-connected maverick of some genius, 
gave It an English daylight. He wrote memorably. He wrote 
well, He might well have been a cousin of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart of Cromarty. He had the same rumbustious flare 
or oriflamme. Harington’s words savour of Rabelais. 
“Wine, Women, Baths, by Art or Nature warme, 

Us’d or abus’d do men much good or harme...” 
“Size things, that here in order shall ensue, 

against all poysins have a secret power, 

Peare, Garlicke, Reddish-root, Nuts, Rape, and Rue, 

But Garlicke Chiefe ... 

And scorne not Garlicke, like to some that think, 

It only makes men wink and drinke and stinke... 

And Horace in a verse of his rehearses 

That W’ater-drinkers never make good verses.” 

Preventive Medicine today seems to re-echo Salerno and 
Sir John, i.e. 

“Use three physicians still: first Doctor Quiet 
Next Doctor Merry man, and Doctor Dyet.” 
or again 
“Toy, temperance and repose, 
slam the door on the doctor's nose” (1607). 


The Druids said the same. But they did not write it down. 
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But there was more to both Salerno (c900-1811) and to Sir 
John Harington (1561-1612) than just this. Sir John was 
born near Bath. From Cambridge he went to the court of 
his god-mother, Queen Elizabeth I. His wit brought him 
much favour, His satires brought him much disfavour. In 
1599 he served under Essex in Ireland and was knighted 
on the field, The Queen was said to be “not amused”. In 
1605 he composed “a short view of the State of Ireland”. 
It is preternaturally relevant even now, Its object then was 
to fortify an extraordinary attempt to get King James to 
make him both Chancellor and Archibishop of Ireland. 
This Harington failed to do, What he did not fail to do was 
to merit the title of “Hygiene Harington”. Yet this title he 
did not get. He hasn’t even got it yet. 


But, in fact, he was the inventor of the modern water- 
closet (c1608) (Haggard 1929), Surely the synonym for this 
most hygienic and necessary toiletry should have been “A 
Harington”. But not so. Yet a notable floral example of his 
genius has long graced the Faculty Library in the Castle at 
Inverness. This piece of Victoriana would have rejoiced 
Sir John Betjeman. It would have bemused MacBeath if 
not Lady MacBeath, And it is still a very present help in 
time of trouble to any aspiring and apprehensive Advocate 
or mere Man of Medicine before embarking upon the cut 
and thrust of the “normal” High Court Diet of murder, 
rape, and pillage. 

The physicians of the Medical School of Salerno instructed 
their pupils in the etiquette of dealing with patients — 
thus — (1) “To approach the patient with humble mien” 
(2) “Not to lessen his professional dignity by staring at the 
patient’s wife, daughter or servant” (3) “The giving of 
harmless but unnecessary medicine (or placebos) was 
permissible since otherwise the patient might not feel that 
he was getting a return for his money.” And (4) “A recovery 
without treatment might reflect upon the necessity of having . 
a physician at all.”’+ 


fAny General Medical Councils of those days and the equivalent of 
an embryonic B.M.A, must have held some solemn conclaves!” 
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THE MEDICAL LIGHTHOUSE 

Surgery in lesser measure than medicine flourished as 
a "Medical Lighthouse” in the Bay of Salerno (some 30 
miles south of Naples). Jt was the top medical school of 
Europe for half a thousand years, Its nick-name speaks for 
itself . - “Civitas Hippocratica”. It was a practical University 
studying symptoms of disease, diet, materia medica, and 
treatment in its widest sense. But surgery was more or less 
confined to dealing with the Wounds of War. The rhymed 
“Regimen Sanitatis” (one of the two text books the 
University produced) was dedicated to The Crusader Robert 
son of William the Conqueror who was cured of a wound 
there in the year 1101. The Wisdom of the “Regimen” 
' being in verse and not prose was calculated to make it dig 
deep into the tracks of the memory. (How far this stratagem 
worked and still works you can perhaps recall from the 
excerpts you have already read and perhaps in part 
remembered. Go on, ask yourself!) The other Book of 
Salerno was a composite text-book, 

The Vade Mecums of “the MacBeaths” and their dozens 
of Highland and Island Medical cousins were indebted to 
Salerne for their sum and substance and essential character. 
Although they added more than a little themselves. (Gillies, 
E. C., 1911). “Arabian Nights” were the “Celtic Dawn”. 


SURGICAL ROOTS 

Surgery did not get the same quickening boost as Medicine 
from Salerno. Barber surgeons meant Barber Surgeons. A 
decree of 1092 forbade monks from wearing beards and 
“bleeding” was Jong to be a customary and universal 
preventive and curative “remedy”. But when monks turned 
to practice the wider surgical arts of Salerno the Church 
in a decree of the Lateran Council of 1139 stated bluntly 
that priests and monks “were neglecting the sacred objects 
of their own profession and holding out the delusive hope of 
health in exchange for ungodly lucre”, The Edict of Tours 
in 1163 delayed the development of Surgery, It was “Ecclesia 
abhorret a sanguine — The Church abhors the shedding of 
blood.” 
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History before and after the “Edict” shows with dis- 
tressing clarity that the “Church” has so often found “just 
how much easier it is to preach than to practice”. While in 
part the Church’s attitude may have been based on the 
risks and dangers and subsequent wrath surrounding the 
surgical procedures of the day — its effect was far reaching. 
Surgery was practised by a motley collection of barbers, 
bath-house keepers, sow gelders, executioners, stroiling 
vagabonds, and sundry persons of that ilk, 

History does many things, But it does not stand still 
Thus the Dublin barber-surgeons with Celtic resource 
formed their own Guild in 1446 (before London or Edin- 
burgh). The Surgeons’ College in Dublin founded in 1784 
is still in Dublin in 1988. It is still called “The Royal College 
of Surgeons of Ireland”. 

Some people are said to have nailed their “colours to the 
mast”. The Barbers painted them, The red and white spiral 
or helix on the barbers pole above the shop was a blatant 
symbol. It sums up their history. No self-respecting Barber 
— certainly not a certain “Demon Barber” a Mr Sweeney 
Todd of Fleet Street was without one, You can or could until 
recently see a barber’s pole in Inverness. The “Barber 
Surgeons” were unlikely to be unknown in Highland 
Gaeldom of old (apart that is from the MacBeaths and 
their cousins — the fine slitters of veins) for Gillies H. C. 
(1910) notes the old saw “nothing protects a person from 
the ills of Summer so well as does the Spring blood-letting”’. 

“Omit and select” said Lytton Strachey or was it the 
other way round? Dr John MacCulloch writing to Sir 
Walter Scott c1824 could and did say “A Highland tibia, 
if it breaks from some mischance, is spliced by a smith or a 
carpenter as effectively as by a surgeon”. But he added 
“There are few places in which a surgeon is not accessible 
—- at least within a day or two”. 


LOOK AND LEARN 

“Everyman can transform his world from one of 
monotony and drabness to one of excitement and adventure 
by developing the faculty of observation.”” Who wrote this? 
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The answer is Dr Joseph Bell (1837-1911) whose memorable 
example in the outpatient department of Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary inspired Conan Doyle to create Sherlock Holmes. 
Sheriock Holmes had eyes, He saw. 

But who wrote this? “The Natives are generally ingenious 
and quick of apprehension. They see things at a great 
distance.” Who indeed but Martin Martin of Skye who 
read a paper to the Royal Society in London in 1697. He 
later qualified in Medicine at Leyden. He died of that 
Highland and Island “White Death” — or “White Plague” 
Le. tuberculosis in 1719. A descendent of his was the 
younsest D.S.O, of World War 1. It was Martin who wrote 
“The Wise Solomon did not think it beneath him to write 
of the meancst plant as well as of the tallest Cedar”. And 
Martin also wrote “Hippocrates way at pains and change 
to travel in foreign countries to learn the virtues of plants 
and roots...” 

Martin Martin’s “Description of the Western Isles of 
Scotland’ ¢1695 is the book which makes us observe and 
think about Gaeldom’s remedies. What about Alexander 
Carmichael’s “Carmina Gadelica” — that most luxuriant 
collection of Hymns and Incantations with Notes on Words, 
Rites and Customs, dying and obsolete, collected in the 
Highlands and Islands — a compendium which is in this 
particular realm the Guelic equivalent of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica? 

We must note Carmichacl’s Charm of the Charms and 
Incantations as the voluminous record in which to look and 
learn and see if there is but even one ailment for which they 
were, with the due Blessing of the Trinity, not applied, It 
will be a long look. Dean Monro’s Account of the Western 
Isles of 1549 is ancient and interesting but not in our regard 
significantly informative, Why? Let MacCulloch (1824) (q.v.) 
answer for us. “If he had been Ferger instead of Dean he 
could not have been much more ignorant of the diocese to 
which he belonged.” And neither Edward Lhuyd nor 
Pennant, with their pioneering penchants for lexicography 
and fertile description respectively, wrote as only Martin 
Martin could and did. 
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Consider if you will Martin’s words in but five of bis 
inimitable utterances. (1) “The land and the sea that 
encompasses (the Hebrides} produce many things useful 
and curious in their kind, several of which have not hitherto 
been mentioned by the learned.” (2) “Every plant of the 
field, every fibre of each plant, and the least particle of the 
smallest insect, carries with it the impress of its maker.”.., 
(3) “The inhabitants of these Islands. . . seem to be better 
versed in the book of nature than many that have greater 
opportunities of improvement.” (4) The “successful practice 
of the Islanders in the preservation of their health {is} 
above what the generality of mankind enjoys”, And “this 
is performed merely by temperance and the prudent use of 
simples .. .” and (5) “This I relate,” Martin Martin says 
not from “the views of others, even of the greatest integrity,” 
but “from my own particular observation”, 

In other words look and think for yourself and indeed 
you will learn more than you look for — much more. 


SOMETHING OLD SOMETHING NEW 

Gaeldom’s Remedies came from a colourful confluence 
of sources. The Druids conceivably must have had some 
classical knowledge. It is known they had a novitiate of 
some 20 years and that they knew about herbs and plants, 
though about fewer than the 500 or so known to the Greek 
Dioscurides. The source of his and Druid knowledge may 
have had wider roots than was realised. The ancient wisdom 
of India and the Orient has come to us in recurring cycles. 
Perhaps the Greeks and the Druids were privy to more than 
we imagine. It would take less than forty human beings 
living to 60 years of age with their life spans placed end to 
end to take us back to well into the B.C. era. The first 
Christian Saint to come to Gaeldom was St Ninian, A 
disciple of St Martin of Tours, he established his “Candida 
Casa” — “the White House” at Whithorn. St Ninian’s 
foothold on Gaeldom survives, still surrounded in the 
Rhinns and Machars of Wigton and Galloway by a 
smattering of Gaelic Place Names, If there is doubt about 
the connection (if any) with the White House in Washington 
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there is no doubt about St Trinian’s School which existed 
in Edinburgh for sevcral decades in the vicinity of Mcadow- 
bank until probably the 1940’s, In the process of translation 
from Gaelic St Ninian’s became St Trinian’s. So, believe it 
or not, “the belles of St Trinian’s” were distressingly real and 
will in essence remain so in both Gaelic and English. 


SAINT COLUMBA 


Saint Columba came to Inverness from the environs of 
Londonderry. He came via Iona where he founded his 
Monastry in 563 A.D, Once esconsed, St Columba sent to 
Ireland for one Laisran Mocumore a holyman and gardener. 
Thus there is likely to have been medicinal plants or herbs 
or physicgarden as well as a hospitium or infirmary at Iona, 
When St Columba came to Inverness it is said that he saved 
a man from a monster in the River Ness by making the 
sign of the Cross, St Columba as wel! as his fellow Saints 
gave Christian Blessing to the healing stones and amulets 
of the Pagan peoples. The Druid King Brude’s Conversion 
within sight of Craig Phadraig and Craig Dunain was 
associated with the handing over by the Saint of a white 
_ pebble. The words of blessing were said to be “J give thee 

this white pebble by which God will cure many afflictions of 
this heathen nation” or words to that effect. King Brude then 
requested Columba to cure his ailing father-in-law (not 
mother-in-law) Broichan. This Columba did with the white 
pebble. It floated on water like an apple or a nut. The stone 
was likely to have been a piece of ambergris. St Columba 
seems to have been a practical Saint. He stopped the bleeding 
nose of his gardener by the simple expedient of pressing it 
between his fingers. The Saint it is said also cured the 
possibly not unattractive broken thigh of the Saintly 
Maguina with Holy Water, Blessed Bread and a physical 
splint (Barron, R., 1951, Comrie, J. D., 1932). 

By and large Saint Columba was a diplomatic user of 
Gaelic Remedy. That is if “diplomacy is the art of letting 
someone else get your own way”. But it was the Rev, Dr 
Barr who I heard saying “They filled in the gaps in the 
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19th Century with God, and we have filled in the gaps in 
the 20th Century with the devil”. Some scientists have, it 
is said, tried and try to measure human life with a six inch 
(15 cm) ruler and weigh it on the kitchen scales. This was 
and is not true science. It is crudity only one degree beyond 
that of the savage. Crude, St Columba was not. Fiery he was. 


St Columba filled in the gaps of the 6th Century Highland 
Druids with God, He displaced the devil of the pagans. His 
influence was doubtless felt upon the large standing stones 
of Callernish in Lewis and those at Clava in Strath Nain, 
as well as upon the small white pebble in the River Ness 
and the wells, What wells you ask? 

Why wells you ask? Our Celtic cousins across the Irish 
Sea had a god called Dagda whose name meant “Good God”, 
Ancient, grey-headed and “a sturdy porridge eater”, he 
was a formidable fighter. He was reputed to have captured 
single-handed a 4 headed and 100 legged monster. He 
dragged him to the “Stone of the Benn” near the River 
Boyne and killed him, The Dagda’s wife merits mention. 
Without her, Boann by name, there would have been no 
River Boyne. Before her there was only a well shaded by 
nine magic hazel-trees, They bore crimson nuts. Whoever 
ate of them immediately possessed knowledge of everything 
in the world. Only the divine salmon who lived in the well 
were allowed to swallow the crimson nuts and become 
“Salmons of Knowledge”, But Boann with woman’s pro- 
verbial curiosity dared to disobey. She went to the sacred 
well. Its waters rose up with everlasting flood. They became 
the River Boyne. Thus Boann gave to the river its very 
name and its endlessly turbulent existence. (Squire). 

This is perhaps a Gaelic Version of the Hebrew ‘“Free 
of the knowledge of good and evil”, And it is worth noting 
that Farquhar Leech the legendary Highland Physician 
became “all wise and knew everything”, not by swallowing 
ctimson nuls, but by dipping his finger into the brew of the 
7th serpent to emerge from a tree. The 7th serpent was in 
fact white. These are the very stuff of myth and legend. 
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Yet the River Boyne is very real, Its turbulent connotations 
are an ever rolling stream. 


FOLKLORE: STONES 

Fact and fantasy are the substance of what we dare to 
call folklore, It is not always a dare without peril. 

Sacred wells, sacred rivers, sacred stones are prominent 
in the faith healings and psychic suggestions of Gaeldom’s 
Remedies, We have scen how St Columba blessed the white 
pebble. Pebbles or crystals ‘gridgug’ and witch-stones 
‘clacban buitseachd’ had special virtues iu healing and 
warding off “witches” and the “evil eye’. Folk beliefs are 
“born survivors’. Thus when Burns’ amorous Mary Camp- 
bell fell ill her friends at Greenock thought she was being 
afflicted by the malign power of the evil eye. Seven smooth 


stones taken from the junction of two streams were boiled 
in milk, white as the driven snow. The milk thus treated, 
alas, did not have the successful fairy-tale ending that such 
imaginative belief would merit (Henderson, 1911). On the 
third anniversary of her death Buros wrote his pocm “To 
Mary in Heaven" which Lockhart thought was the noblest 
of all his ballads. Mary belonged io Dunoon, hence the 
song “Bonnie Mary of Argyll”, s 

A much bigger “Sacred Stone” was known as Lia Fail 
“the Stone of Destiny” or “of Light”. On it were said to 
be cnchantmenis for it “used to roar under the person who 
had the best right to obtain the Sovercignty of Ireland... 
Suffice to say that Scottish records show it was used at the 
coronation im 1249 of Alexander [II at Scone, It was 
carried off by Edward I and placed in the throne in West- 
minster Abbey m 1296. 

That it was thought to be a stone of mafic origin Is true. 
The prophecies about it were thought to have been fulfilled 
when King James VI of Scotland acceded to the English 
Crown in 1603. Uniquely fulfilled, one would have thought, 
for James VI and I was, according to the ever acerbic 
Macaulay, “made up of 2 men — a witty, well-read scholar 
who wrote disputed and harangued, and a nervous drivelling 
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idiot who acted”. So the Stone of Destiny has remained in 
Westminster Abbey ever since, except for a brief but much 
high-lighted sojourn in Scotland some four decades ago. 

A very much smaller stone (q.v.) usually with a hole or 
perforation in it was quite commonly considered to be a 
talisman against the cantrips of “witches” in Gaeldom. 


WELL WORSHIP 

In Gaeldom as elsewhere favourite curative agents were 
found in springs and wells. The malignant spirits who 
inhabited the Pagan waters of an earlier era were changed 
as we have seen by St Columba and his successors into 
benign spirits and cleansing and curative waters by the 
Christian Blessing of the Tnnity. In some cases the water 
was pure. In some cases it contained medicinal minerals. 
Wells had a magnetic attraction for the Saints, the Sinners 
and the sick alike, Saints had their Cells besides springs 
and wells, The sick and the sinners made their lengthy 
pilgrimages to the wells of Saintly Character and Calendar. 
Many are the examples. Relatively few can be cited because 
of space, Yet St Mungo or Kentigern, the Missionary of 
Strathclyde, had a well and spring beside the Molendinar 
stream in close proximity to where Glasgow Cathedral and 
the Glasgow Royal Infirmary now stand. St Donan a 7th 
Century Culdee had a well in Kildonan in Sutherland and 
another on the Isle of Eigg. For St Donan it was a case of 
one well too far, and one too many. Somehow or other he 
got himself murdered on Eigg — an almost unique achieve- 
ment even by Hebridean standards! 

Wells of course came and come in all shapes and sizes. 
The belief in them is ancient and modern. Forms of Religion 
and rationalisation and scientific progress come and come, 
or come and go, but wells go on for ever. King James VI 
in 1586 when he heard of the hopeful queues at St Thenew's 
well (in what is now St Enoch’s Square in Glasgow) 
forbade the practice of Well Worship. Paradoxically he 
did so at the behest of the Church, The “Wisest Fool in 
Christendom” had the controversial and perplexing panache 
to dominate and constantly stir the media of his time He 
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thus virtually ensured the continuing usc of “remedial” 
wells for centuries! To every action there is reaction. 

The “other half of medicine” — the “diseases of the 
mind” have their fair share of wells. The Well of St Ronan 
at the Butt of Lewis springs to many minds, The American 
poet Whittier’s verses are remembered long since the well 
of St Maelrubha (the Red Priest} on Isle Maree dried up 
and the Isle itself has been submerged in the Waters of 
Loch Maree. The patient was thrown out of a boat, tied to 
horse hair rope, dragged three times round the island (sun- 
wise-deiseal) before being dipped in the well, allowed to 
drink its waters, and obliged to leave a votive offering — 
a silver or copper coin, There are variations in this regime 
of remedy but I am now citing this one. Queen Victoria 
was said to have been interested in the Isle Maree and to 
have made a votive silver “offering” when she visited. 

It is perhaps understandable considering the memorable 
beauty of the scenery and the haunting persuasion of the 
Celtic Twilight that Whittier was moved to write; for the 
“Unquiet and (the) unstable, that holy well of Loch Maree, 
Is more than idle fable”. In the Isle of Skye (known to its 
habitants as “The Island” just as the Isle of Lewis is known 
to its inhabitants as “Our Island’’) the most celebrated well 
was said by Martin Martin to be Loch Shiant Well, It was 
regarded as a specific for stitches, headaches, stone, con- 
sumptions and megrim. The “ordinary tour” was ‘‘dessil” 
or sunwise performed thrice. This was done after drinking 
the waters and before leaving “some small offering”. There 
are nine (3 x 3) springs issuing out of the hill above the well. 
And all of them pay the tribute of their water to a rivulet 
that falls from the well (Martin ¢1695), Dundec’s most 
modern of Hospitals opened in the almost dying decades of 
the 20th Century is named simply “Ninewells”, You will 
of course recall the nine magic hazel trees with their 
Crimson Nuts. They were nuts of “All Knowledge”. T'he 
feminine touch changed the Well into the River Boyne, 

There are wells which are historic, which are medicinal, 
or which are wishing wells — said to bring that priceless 
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thing in life — luck. Luck is something, which whether you 
believe in it or not, you are undoubtedly better to have in 
your earthly pilgrimage! 

Some wells betokened a remarkable degree of specialisa- 
tion, For example take the case of people “Going to St Trid 
Well to mend their ene”. St Triduana’s Well was at Restalrig 
in Leith — at least for many centuries, Comrie (1932) noted 
that people with eye afflictions were still bringing their 
bottles, and no doubt their 4 bottles, to collect its water 
as recently as 1927. This is the more notable because the 
Well House had in fact been removed for some time to 
another spring (St David’s or The Rood Well near Holyrood 
Palace}. St Triduana had a tragic personal history. A famous 
beauty of her time, she had especially attractive eyes, She 
hopelessly besotted a very active Pictish Chief. She fled 
from his attentions. His emissaries persued her, She became 
distracted and took the most extreme of measures, She 
plucked out her eyes and sent them to him on a thorn. This 
self-imposed martyrdom was a sudden impulse. The effect 
on the minds and memories of mankind was enduring. 

Some wells were only of value on special days as “The 
Cloutie Well” at Culloden on the first Sunday in May. Some 
like the Pool of Bethesda work only in times of troubled 
waters, Some work only for the first comers. In Kintyre 
near Port-am-Duin there js a well called Tobar-na-foinn- 
eachan, or the Well of the Warts, A cave near Munlochy 
has a water-drip which is said to cure deafness. The Water 
of Fiddlers Well near Cromarty was said to help tuber- 
culosis, At Glenalmond the Bishop’s Wells are three in 
number. Each js in a different diocese, Tradition has it that 
once upun a time the Bishops of Dunkeld, Dunblane and 
St Andrews met and stood by the Well of his own diocese. 
Fach drank from his own well to the health of the others. 
Near Dores on Lochness-side there is the “Well of the 
QOutstretched Hand”, where people who bend to drink see 
the reflection of a phantom hand above their heads. (Ding- 
wall, A., 1933). St Kilda boasts of two wells. The Well of 
Virtues, which cures deafness and Tobar a“ Chleirich which 
though covered by the sca twice a day never becomes salty. 
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Lochness (again the home of a monster?) was in the old 
folk lore the home of the Water Horse or “‘uruisg” in the 
past. The monster was destroyed by a sturdy native with 
a sturdy sword and the use of the Name of the Trinity 
(ibid). 

The refreshing words of Hugh Miller (of Cromarty) are 
not out of place especially now in these days of media 
domination and colouration — “Enthusiasm and Super- 
stition go hand in hand together as before, and under the 
supposed sanction of a surer creed. The one works miracles, 
the other inspires a belief in them.” (Scenes and Legends 
of the North of Scotland, 1835), 

The now Christianised pagan Well Cult prevails and 
persists strongest of all in the remote Celtic speaking areas 
of Wales, Ireland and Scotland. (MacLeod, D. J., 1934). 
The votive offerings left nearby or nailed to a tree varied 
from riches to rags, Al least then someone was nailing their 
faith and colours to a mast and not as so often of nowadays 
merely to a fence. Silver coins, copper coins, rags of linen 
and wool down to Iitcrally pins and needles and farthings 
were the “gifts” to the gods or God, Pre-Celtic sunworship 
or racial subconscious approaches many things sun-wise 
from funeral processions, passing round a dram or dealing 
out cards. Certain ‘cures’ to be effective had to be carried 
out al the dead of night, or at least before the sun-rise, 
The enigmas and varialions are complex and scemingly 
endless. If anyone who has bothered to read thus far has 
not or never heard of some well or spring or spa somewhere 
reputed to have especial curative or remedial properties of 
some kind or another I shall be glad to hear from them. 
I have named but a few, but in truth their name was and is 
legion. 

“William the Conqueror died leaving no ancestors” were 
the terse words written “copper plate’ many years ago by 
an unfortunate urchin in his school essay. I know because 
my mother was his teacher — his “pupil-teacher’’, In 
“Callirhoe commonely called the Well of the Spa or 
the Nymph of Aberdene’’, Resuscitat by William Barclay, 
M, or Art and Doctor of Physicke, 1799 (1st Printing 1615), 
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there are ferse and apt remarks on our Highland Art and 
Ancestry in Matters Medical. “Hippocrates sayeth that a 
Physician should at his arriving to any land where he 
mindeth to exercise his Art consider diligently (1} The 
nature and situation of the soyle (2) the most familiar and 
accustomed winds (3) the varietie and weight of waters.” 


But Barclay writes on “I found the High-land to nourish 
strong, rude, cruel, long living, laborious and lecherous 
men: and that by reason of their food: milke, cheese, butter, 
fleshes, oate-bread, much exercise, (I will remit the matter 
of Aqua-vitae to another place). And as I mused on these 
High-land-men I remembered that in our historie of Scot- 
land it is reported that no diseases were known to this Holy 
Lland in the time of our Fathers but the Gravel, the Cold, 
which Physicians call Catarrhus, For proofe of which there 
never was never a man in Strathspey vexed with the Tertian 
Ague (Malaria) while the year 1613, years (sic), But 
leaving these High-land diseases to their imposters and 
barbarous leeches I return to our low and civil parts; where 
the inhabitants being more delicately trained up, as subject 
to greater diseases.” 

For comparison with the Highlands let us consider 
Barclay’s comments on Aberdeen which he considered to 
be “The little Paris of this Septentional corner of North 
Britanne”, “The soyle being to the North : . . lying open 
to the East . . . the ground must be cold and moyst. The 
diseases of their Bodies, Catarrhes, Gravels, Diarrhaces, 
Guts, Colickes, Apoplexies, Paralysis and such like: and 
because the winds are boisterous and cold, the maladies of 
their minds are much worse than the diseases of their Bodies 
— Pride, Anger, Hatred, Envie, Cruelty, Inhumanitie, 
Inconstancie,” 

The Well which may have contained Iron and Copper 
was signified in Stardom by Mars and Venus, Barclay 
considered the Well of the Spa, the Nymph of Aberdeen 
“was unequaled as a remedy for the filthy and stinking 
Genorrhea — which is the ordinarie and sure reward of 
abusers of Venus.” 
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Barclay insisted that before drinking this medicinal water 
the patients “be prepared and purged by the advise of some 
learned Physician (and when I say a learned Physician, I 
exclude barbarous apothecaries, high-land leeches, imposters 
and montebanks, Mercurial medicines, that is to say robbers 
with quicke silver and all these that can give no reason of 
their calling.’’) 

This is not far removed from Gaeldom’s Remedies. 
Indeed it is almost too near for comfort. Why? Read on. 
Aberdeen, “The Little Paris of North Britain” contained 
or tried to contain our Neighbours, jealous though they 
may have been, and Gaelic Speaking as they were, especially 
along Deeside, until the 19th Century. 

This Nymph of the Well, and the Northern Lights, 
refreshed and augmented weary patients and cured “diseases 


as the yellow, the pale colours . . . skirre or hardness of 
the liver” (surely Cirrhosis). And the same Nymph “was 
the Panacea for the stone in the. . . bladder.” In which 


respect “The Highland Imposter which is lately come to 
Inverness, doth betray his own folly and madness, to vaunt 
of himself, and make a false rumour go abroad that he can 
dissolve any stone in the bladder, were it never so great, 
were it never so hard . . .” I saw at London in the late 
Queen Elizabeth’s days an impostour hanged, because he 
avouched that he was the Son of God” (1615 Resuscitat by 
Barclay, Wm.: Callirhoe commonly called The Weil of Spa 
of Nymph of Aberdene’. The 1799 Printing cost Three 
Pence, 


ALL CREATURES GREAT AND SMALL 

“Its a fine thing a drap watter” said Para Handy, Captain 
of the puffer the “S.S. Vital Spark”. It was what one might 
say — ‘‘well said”. But it moved Hurricane Jack to remark 
“No ’a worse thing you could drink. It rots your boots, 
what'll it no do on your inside? Watter’s fine for sailing on 
— there's nothing better — but it’s no’ drink for sailors”. 
It now takes some courage to recall those sage words of 
that much under-rated genius, Neil Munro, But let us 
remember that milk, cheese, eggs, chickens, butter and you 
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name it are now condemned or treated with caveat sus- 
picion by today's Methusalah worshippers, Suggestion is 
far from the weakest of remedies. If someone says you're 
looking very well — you may not move a muscle but you 
feel that you are walking on younger air! 

But let us remember the dangers of the “Dreams of 
Gerontius” and gerontology. Noah was said to be some 
600 years old when he built and supervised embarkation 
on to his Ark, Noah slipped up with culpable if not senile 
negligence. Consider the midges. Noah must have taken 
them aboard when there were just two of them, Now, 
although they are only 2mm long and their lifespan is only 
of 24 hours they make up for their short life, The female 
midge lays 24,000 eggs in her 24 hours of life — by any 
reckoning 1000 an hour. What is more is the bite. Let 
fanatical devotees of sexual equality remember such equality 
is but the mirage or Will ọ the Wisp of a noisy minority 
of doubtful femininity. They are apt to remain uncom- 
promisingly adamant even when they are told that it is 
only the female midge that bites, But nature does not 
pander to “equal opportunity”. It never has. 


PHRENGI.OCY (The Things that go Bump tn the Head) 
Phrenology is not new. McAlpine noted more than a 
century age that “it had existed from time immemorial in 
the Highlands although the inhabitants of Edinburgh preen 
themselves on its discovery’. And Neil Munro’s comments 
are apt, “The mesmeriser felt aal the bumps on Dougie’s 
heid, no’ forgettin’ the wan he got on the old New Year at 
Cairndow, and he said it wass wan of the sublimest heids 
he ever passed under his hands. “You are a sailor,” he said 
to Dougie, “but accordin’ to your bumps you should have 
been a munister. You had a fine, fine heid for the waggin’. 
There’s great strength of will behind the ears, and the back 
of the foreheids’ packed wi’ animosity”. When the reading 
of the bumps was done “Dougie was nearly greetin’ because 
his mother didna send him to College in time”. But then 
the Mesmeriscr “got Dougie to stare him in the cye and 
Dougie wass in a trance in five minutes, Then the man 
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made him think he wass a railway train, and Dougie went 
on his hand and knees up and down the pletform whistlin’ 
for tunnels”, The “head bumps” were on occasion taken 
very seriġusly. One criminal examined in Inverness 150 
years ago by “an expert” was said to possess a high degree 
of aggression in his forehead ag judged by the bumps on 
his head, Experts are not new. Lord Cockburn writing in 
Inveraess in April 1839 “I have no doubt of his being 
convicted of murder, but he will ect his sentence com- 
muted on the score of his mental illness which is now (1839) 
the ground always taken up by the pious and benevolent 
and it is far too often successful. He is a cunning violent 
beast but is deaf and takes advantage of his deafness to 
make some pecple believe him an idiot” (Cockburn Circuit 
Diaries}. Yet the same Lord Cockburn wrote in 1845, 
“Britain is at present an island of lunatics all railway mad. 
The patients are raving even in the wildest recesses of the 
Highlands.” (Scottish Diaries and Memoirs 1942}, Dougie 
would have sympathised! “If Dougie ‘wass’ here — he 
would tell you!” 


BELIEF AND BEYOND BELIEF 

Faith, belief and suggestion are always a fascinating 
trinity. They live on. Perhaps the obituary notice of the 
late Sir Hugh Rankin, 3rd Bt., at the age of 88, highlights 
this. (Daily Tel. 2/5/88). His death was said to deprive 
“Who's Who” of possibly its mast entertaining entry. 
Fducated at Harrow, he ran away to work as a riveter’s mate 
in a Belfast Shipyard before joining the 1st Royal Dragoon 
Guards as a trooper. He became a sheep shearer in 
Australia, then President of the British Moslem Society 
and Vice-President of the Worlds’ Buddhist Association. 
His wife and himself are the only persons said to have 
crawled under dwarf fir forest for the last + mile of the 
most northerly section of any Roman Road in Europe, This 
tunnelling terminated opposite the end of Kirriemuir Golf 
Course. (pace Sir J. M. Barrie and Marie Rose and not 
least Peter Pan}. In 1959 Rankin declared that it was “no 
news” that the Abominable Snowman existed “It is part of 
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our known belief that five Bodhisattvas (“Perfected Men”) 
control the destiny of the World. They meet once a year in 
a cave in the Himalayas to make their decisions .. . One 
of them lives in the Scottish Cairngorms.” Sir Hugh said 
that he and his wife “had clearly seen the latter Bodhis- 
attva in the Larig Ghru Pass”. Hopefully we are now in a 
better position to contemplate with relative equanimity any 
future references to the “Worst Man in the World” — The 
Beast of Boleskine (Aleister Crowley) and a possible neigh- 
bourhood watch — indeed a possible neighbour, the Loch 
Ness Monster itself. 


MATERIAL RELICS 

The Bronze Bell of St Fillan is extant in the National 
Museum in our Southern Capital, What, if anything, is 
remarkable about this? Well the Celtic Church was unique 
in its enshrinement of bells belonging to particular Saints 
i.e. (1) St Fillan at Tyndrum, (2) St Adamnan (or Eunan} 
at Insch and (3) St Finan of Loch Sheil. 

The Bronze Bell of St Fillan (an 8th Century Abbot and 
Recluse) was placed beside or on the head of a mentally 
deranged person. This “patient” had already been dipped 
in a sacred pool and bound or laid on the floor of the 
Church for the duration of the long, cold night. He would 
doubtless, if in anywise aware of his plight, be hoping in 
the Blessed Words of the World War I song, “The Bells of 
Hell go Sting-a-ling-a-ling, for you but not for me”, If he 
survived until the morning and was free from his bondage 
then his hopes were more than fulfilled. No statistics are 
available and never will be, 

Various amulets, celebrated or commonplace, were used 
in treatment. The patient customarily drank the water in 
which the amulet had been immersed. The “Lee Penny”, a 
small red stone from the Holy Land set in a silver coin was 
made famous by Sir Walter Scott in “The Talisman”. The 
popularity of amulets has not varied. The single ear-ring 
(usually sinister, i.e. on the left lug of the male) and various 
gold and silver necklaces (copper bracelets are of course 
in a quite different category) and icons and talismans can 
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be seen whenever two or three young people are gathered 
together. They are seen for instance in the Modern Shopping 
Arcades in greater numbers than ever graced the Temples 
of Aesculapius et al. of old, Moreover his Caduceus (in 
mod-con terms “‘logo’’) was as plain as a pikestaff, For it 
was a staff or Cromak of some size entwined with two 
serpents, the symbolic medical riposte to this world’s inevit- 
able intimations of mortality, The serpent renewed its 
skin and itself every 7 years (according to legend). 

But the tablets of Early Roman Northern Gccupation 
are preserved. They are preserved in Edinburgh. One 
mentions the almost modern designation of ‘Physician-in- 
Ordinary’, Another (once owned by Sir J. Y. Simpson of 
Chloroform fame) refers to a ‘Physician on Merited Double 
pay’. But whether on account of Seniority or Special Merit 
is not revealed, Lancets for lancing or bleeding (not for 
reading) knives, forceps, medical measures of Roman 
Occupation also remain as tangible relics (Comrie, J. D., 
1932). These Roman Memorabilia don’t tell us bow much 
of the Greck and Roman “know-how” filtered into the 
almost Contiguous Northern Caledonia and Gaeldom, Nor 
do they tell us how far. 

We have to be modest regarding detailed knowledge of 
the early wounds of war, the poverty, the epidemics of the 
“Black Rat plague” and Leprosy with which King Robert 
the Bruce was afflicted. We have to be modest about our 
knowledge of certain aspects of famines and afflictions such 
as the “White Death” or “White Plague’ or as we know it, 
the Tuberculosis, We have a “grey mist down” before a 
girl arrived at Mrs Muirhead’s Boarding House in the 
Trongate in Scotland’s Southern Highland Capital, i.e. 
Glasgow, in the Year of Grace 1775. When asked by the 
worthy Mrs Muirhead if she had had smalipox the girl 
answered “Yes mem, I’ve had the sma’pox, the nirls 
(measles), the blabs (nettle-rash), the scaw (itch), the kink- 
host (whooping-cough) and the fever, the branks (mumps) 
and the worm” (toothache), Who are we, in 1988, to take 
issue with what that girl said? (Ramsay, E-B., 1871). Comrie, 
J. D., 1932, ete.) 
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HEBRIPEAN DISEASE AND REMEDY OF OLD 

Glasgow has long been, as long and as near as matters, 
3 Highland and Island, 1 Ireland, and + Goodness knows 
where. But what Diseases were Common or Rare in Martin’s 
Skye of around 1695? ““The gout, corns in the feet, con- 
vulstons, madness, fits of the mother, vapours, palsy, 
lethargy, rheumatisms, wens, ganglions, King’s evil, ague, 
surfeits and consumptions are not frequent, and barreness 
and abortion very rare.” The common diseases (in 1695) 
“that prevail here are fevers, stitches, colic, headache, 
megrim, jaundice, sciatica, stone, small-pox, measles, rickets, 
scurvy, worms, fluxes, toothache, cough and squinance”: 
and “scarlet fever only in the last two years”, 

Brandy was the cure for scarlet fever. In the case of 
infants the “Nurse drinks the brandy which ‘qualifies’ the 
milk”, “Fevers” in general attracted many “cures” or 
_ “alleviations’”’. They ranged from “Whey in which violets 
have been boiled” to Chopped Nettle-Tops, Chicken Weed, 
Foxglove (for after fever pains). The sea plants linarich 
and Raw Dulse had also their place and apparently a 
favoured place for procuring sleep and soothing headaches. 
Indeed in general “the common Alga or Sea-ware” if not 
being used with growing success as manure, were being 
used with equally elevated success as the common cures 
of their day. A day which in fact may even yet be far from 
over, For of the earth’s surface area 70% or 139,295,000 
square miles are occupied by ocean or sea (or so it is said). 

Deer’s Grease rubbed into the warmed soles of the feet 
was a (perhaps superb) remedy for coughs and hoarseness. 
And Sciatica was remedied by applying the fat of Carara- 
Fowl to the thigh bone. 

Against the stone cures ranged from drinking water 
gruel without salt to Wild Garlic or allium infused in 
boiled water. Also popular was the sea plant dulse (boiled) 
and the broth of whelks and limpets. Against the colic 
costiveness and stitches, scurvy-grass boiled in water with 
butter added did the job, 
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Carmel or knapbard (Argatilius Sylvaticus) had a very 
special root. It was said to prevent drunkeness by chewing 
it. Did it? Where, oh where, has it gone? 

Hartstonguc and Muiden-hair boiled in wort and the ale 
was drank for cunng coughs and consumptions. This was 
one remedy. Milk or Water or Jarrow in which Hectic stone 
was boiled or quenched were others. Oatmeal, sage, scurvy 
grass and the sca plant dulse had multiple uses. 

Concerning the rival and adjacent Isle of Lewis, the Skye- 
man or Skye-doctor, Martin Martin wrote “The inhabitants 
of this island are well proportioned, frec from any bodily 
imperfections, and of a good stature. The colour of their hair 
is commonly a light-brown, or red, but few of them are 
black. They are healthful and strong bodied people, several 
arrive to a great age.” In general Martin noted the sanguine 
constitution of the people. They were not troubled with 
epidemical diseases, except the smallpox which comes but 
seldom sweeping away many young people, The chin-cough 
(whooping cough) afflicts children too. The fever, diarrhoea, 
dysentry, and the falling down of the uvula, fevers, jaundice 
and stitches, and the ordinary coughs procecding from cold 
are the diseases most prevalent here. The common cure 
uscd for removing fevers and pleurisiés is to tet Blood plenti- 
fully (“barber surgeons” were no doubt ever ubiquitous and 
enduring), Black Molocca Beans powdered and drunk in 
boiled milk was one cure for diarrhoea and dysentry, Tt was 
“very effectual”. A “little dose of very strong whisky was 
also credited with “good success”. 

The “cough” was treated with brochan — oatmeal, butter 
and boiled water. Boiled nettle roots with yeast was also 
a cure for “cough”. When the uvula (the small soft tail at 
the back of our palate) was “fallen” they “ordinarily cut it”. 
But now uvulas never “fall down” and even if they do, no 
one cares a dacken leaf about it! 

Nowadays milk, say some, is bad for you. Butter, say 
some, is bad for you, Eggs, say some, are bad for you. 
Others say bad eggs are bad for you, But no-one fartunately 
says one harsh word about oatmeal. Long may it be so, If 
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Nectar was the drink of the Gods (even the Celtic Gods) 
then Porridge was certainly the very basic stuff of their 
more solid diet. Porridge scores most highly in basic health 
foods both in fact and fantasy and it was no mere placebo 
in mythology either, 

I have seen (not through a glass darkly, with no buts 
whatsoever) a large bowl of dry oatmeal (with no additive) 
sober up a drunk man in the time it took him to sup it. 
Three times three cheers for oatmeal and for “buntata is 
sgadan” — Potatoes and salt herring, They but signify the 


long and heartfelt gratitude of the Highlands and Islands 
for such Providential remedies of nature. 

Let those who wish delve into Martin’s Book. It is 
nature’s treasure trove of observation and remedy, Con- 
sider Martin’s words about Uist — “The natives salt their 
seals with the ashes of burnt sea-ware and say they are 
good food.” 

The livers of the seals were dried and pulverised and 
drunk with milk, whisky, or red wine. This was considered 
a superb “5-Star’’ remedy, And a girdle of seal-skin was 
worn “about the middle” to remedy sciatica and sundry 
other ills, In my own young and not so young days it was 
and is called simply “a seal-skin waistcoat”, 


CLIMATE 

Martin’s arguably best known and most popular words 
are “The air is fiere moist and moderately cold, (and) 
the natives qualify it sometimes by drinking a glass of 
usquebaugh.” (Whisky), The air merited and still merits 
qualification because “The moisture of this place is such 
that a loaf of sugar is in danger to be dissolved, if it be 
not preserved by being near the fire, or laying it among 
oatmeal,” There was a special sensitivity to moisture. One 
inhabitant was given to sneezing more than usual before 
the greater moisture of rain — “therefore he is called the 
Rain-Almanac” — He has “had this faculty for 9 years”. 
But where is Here? In this instance again Uist was capturing 
Martin’s pen. But he effectively said the same of Lewis and. 
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of Harris and of Uist and of Skye. “The air is temperately 
cold and moist (and). . .” Anyone who cannot now com- 
plete this sentence for themselves should yawn three or 
perhaps nine times if they have not already done so. 


SAGE APPRAISAL BY A SAGE APPRAISER 

“Within the last 1000 years there has been no fundamental 
race change affecting the essential character of the High- 
lands.” These words Dr Cameron Gillies could “safety 
take” in 1911 — for the last effective invasion was by the 
Norsemen in the Sth and 9th centurics, Today in the 20th 
century aficr Two World Wars, emmigration, Radio, Tele- 
vision and Nuclear Power and the advent of more “white 
settlers”, the cultural genetic finger-printing is no doubt 
different. But perhaps on reflection it ig not all that 
different. Certainly not different cnough te render out of 
date or inapplicable Gillics’ shrewd comments about life 
and death. For example (1) The ideal Highlander is “duine 
foghainteach", that is not a bully but a man “at home 
within himself”, a “sufficient” man, (2) The motto of the 
Caledonian Medica] Society — “Is Righ gach slán” (every 
healthy man is a King) expresses in four short Gaelic words 
perhaps the greatest truth about life in any fanguage (q.v.) 
(3) Gillies makes us think about “Health” as being “Whole” 
(or “Holy™) or in Gaelic “Slàn”, And indeed “Wealth” was 
originally “to be well”. It was not a word of monied import. 
(4) “Health is the inherilance’” — “Ts i an oighreachd an 
t-slàinte”, In other words “Health” is the inheritance or 
“estate” to bequeath to one’s children. (5) “Tha an duine 
slán gu nàdarra,” or in the English, “Mian is by nature 
healthy”, “Nature made man healthy. Nature must have 
a healthy man or none.” These almost Darwintan words 
will no doubt provoke more than a little thought, For (6) 
“Disease, destruction and death are Nature’s instruments to 
save the race. Were it not for the purifying influence 
of death following upon the diseases of folly, filth, and 
ignorance, the whole human race would have been extinct 


long ages ago.” Those disposed to protest about these 
stark realities will with time perforce agree. Even the most 
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lily-livered of us must face up to the ultimate paradox — the 
only sure thing in Life is Death. Or as it is put more gently 
in Gaelic — “The Change”. 

But Gillies was not without resourceful remedy for mere 
mortals — the weary or not so weary pilgrims along life’s 
dusty or not so dusty way. To cite but onc, Cameron Gillies 
in London treated a City business man who had an acute 
chest condition, a very strong will and a Highland back- 
ground, He got the man to agree that his old mother in 
the Highlands believed in mustard plasters, Dr Gillies then 
applied two strong plasters of that ilk — one in fact to 
each of the soles of his patient’s feet. It was a week and 
more before the patient could move his feet even in his 
bed in which he was thus effectively confined or imprisoned. 
The patient’s life was saved. He was grateful. But when 
Gillies explained the “whys and wherefores” of his “treat- 
ment” some six months later the patient in the Doctor’s 
own words “got as mad as a hatter and I only meet him 
in very dry ways ever since.” . ,. Is not the old adage ever 
apt especially away from the Highlands and Islands? 

“God and the doctor we like adore 
But only in danger, not before: 
The danger o’er, both are alike requited, 
God is forgotten and the doctor slighted.” (Owen) 

I cannot resist the temptation to cite the exiled Dr Gillies’ 
second piece of wisdom. “The Doctor was faced in his 
London base by a patient with a liver complaint” which he 
noted “the old people evidently took the correct measure of 
as arising from over eating and over drinking”, The affluent 
gentleman so afflicted sought remedy from Gillies. The 
doctor asked him “How much do you walk?” “Not a foot” 
was the reply. Gillies then said the only cure was to go in 
search of a plant which he called (although I don’t think 
that anyone else has before or since) “Nasturtium Nivale”. 
The patient said he would go only if the doctor accompanied 
him. Gillies purported it grew only on the Highland Hills 
and when found must be eaten with dew upon it just as the 
sun is rising. They went in scarch of it. Higher and higher 
was their quest in the Mountains of Caledonia until they 
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ended a fair way up a snow covered Ben Nevis, And the 
plant? Och well, it was never found but the patient had 
regained supreme health as had his medical adviser. Dr 
Gillies made two telling comments (1) “We had no ‘liver 
complaint’ or any other when we finished our quest “which 
was sprung from “my Gaelic mother-wisdom.” (2) Some of 
the most valuable lives of our modern history might have 
been saved if they had been sent to look for this little plant.” 
What was its name again? Should it have been Nasturtium 
Nirvana? No it should not. This little plant was calculated 
to be as elusive as the “Scarlet Pimpernel’, Its pursuit 
however conferred not oblivion but mental serenity and 
physical fitness. And in the English as in Gaelic let us 
iterate “Every Healthy Man is a King” — “Is righ gach 
slan.” 


THE GAELIC REGIMEN SANITATIS 
(Early 16th Century or Older) 

This is the proof that men in the far North and the 
Westem Isles of Scotland were im these early centuries 
familiar with and digested and commented upon all that 
was best in the medical literature of Greece, Rome and 
Araby, The men who did so were the “Wwlacbeaths” and 
their Highland and Island Cousins, They were the physicians 
to the Kings of Scotland and The Lords of the isics. One 
of them was reputed to have gone with Mary Qucen of 
Scots’ son ‘James VI” when he was translated to London 
and regressed numerically speaking to King “James 1. We 
have already noted that Farquhar the Leech, as myth has it, 
got all bis wisdom from the 7th Serpent to emerge from a 
tree. One Farquhar (medicus regis) had a grant from 
Prince Alexander Stuart (“The Wolf of Badenoch”) of the 
lands of Melness and Hope. In 1408 there js a note of one 
Fercos Macbetha in Islay. 

“The ‘Regimen Sanitatis” referred to is from a Gaelic 
Medicat Ms. in the British Museum, Who found it? None 
other than the worthy Dr H. Cameron Gillies. It is in 
essence the Yade Mecum of the Macheaths and their 
cousins the Beatons and other nominal derivatives. While 
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not adding very much to modern scientific miracles yet in 
terms of prevention and healthy living, it is noteworthy and 
educative. The three principles of the Conservation, the 
Preservation of Health and the Reduction (or Remedy} to 
avoid as far as possible the whip-lash of disease or damage to 
it. They are as deceptively simple as they are modern. All 
great truths are simple. If you are healthy, “keep as you are” 
is commonsense in Gaelic, English and any language. But 
what is health in academic definition? Gillies gives Sir James 
Paget the credit of the Healthiest possible definition, Namely 

“if you close your eyes you don't know you are there at ait.” 


But what else of interest did Gillies note in his “Regimen 
sanitatis” of 1911? Space dictates omission, The hackneyed 
and the well-known merit omission, But [ must direct 
merited attention to the quaint and curious. For example 

“sanis” meant healthy, Gillies notes “Our in-sane peaple 
are now out of their minds. In the old time they were out 
of their health or wholencss.” We should note it too, It is 
so modern. And again onc must not by-pass the phrase 
“Arson nan ae do beith faoi in ghaile,” that is “because 
the livers are under the stomach.” The liver in fact and in 
evolution is a compound organ, And thus “livers” is correct 
but it is only in the Gaelic that the plural occurs. The 
carping cynics may be tempted to say that Gaeldom’s 
inhabitants were surely destined to have more than just 
one liver — (a sort of extra fuel tank). 


Let us reflect. Regarding Babylon in the years of nearly 
2000 years B.C. the name of not a single physician has 
survived, Yet we can read in Ezekiel xxi, 21 “The King of 
Babylon stood at the parting of the ways ... to use 
divination . . . he consulted with images, he looked in the 
liver.” (Guthrie D. 1945). Throughout history there has 
been perhaps more to the liver than meets the eye, The 
heroes of Homeric poems had their souls in their livers. 
The heroines of romantic literature had and have their 
souls in their hearts. Yet in Shakespeare’s time sexual 
passions were supposed to be centred in the liver. “Love 
my wife?” is a question to which Pistol replied “With liver 
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burning hot.” But St Valentine's ‘heart throbs’ live on. There 
are still myriads of them. 

And note the Gaelic sense of the phrase “The clean 
(pure) wine will give thee 9 comforts or benefits.” (Ataid 
naoi socamhuil do beir in fíon glan duit) (13 increase the 
powers (strength) (2) relax the full intestines (3) strengthen 
the stomach (4) strengthen the brain (5) give a merry heart 
(6) give courage (7) call forth sweat {8} sharpen the 
intellect (9) make for friendship. This is a fair statement 
and witha] correct. It carries with it the most sensible 
proviso due to be writ large in the modern Gospels of 
Prevention. “Let moderation be with it se that its working 
may not be perverted.” 

Thus noted and commented Cameron Gillies on the 
“Remmen Sanitalis’” or Rule of Health which he unearthed 
(Add, 155823. Its wisdom is not dead. It will live on. ‘The 
moderate abstinence is very high healing — noble treat- 
ment!’ (Gillies H. C. (1911) MacLebose Glass, Add 15582 
IS a catalogued Ms, in the British Museum). 


THE CALEDONIAN MEDICAL SOCIETY 

This Society was founded in 1875. Its noteworthy motto 
you may recall — “Is Righ gach slan” which means “Every 
Healthy Man is a King”. It was open to those medical men 
who were of “Highland origin or descent or Connection” 
and who had been educated at the Medical School of a 
Scottish University. In 1932 Dr W. A. Macnaughton living 
then in Stonehaven was noted as béing the “sole surviving 
Original member and pious founder”, The Society did not 
die but simply faded away during World War IE. Its 
successor “The Highland Medical Society” flourishes with 
all the Almighty Advances of Medical Science, but lacks, 
sadly, the motto of its forerunner. 

To these “who scoff at delving into our past” and our 
tendency “to live too much in contemplation” of “far off 
things and battles long ago” the writer goes on “Bat to such 
I would recall Dr Samuel Johnson’s words “Whatever makes 
the past, the distant, and the future predontinate over the 
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present advances us in the dignity of human beings.” And 
who was the writer? — Colonel Farquhar McLennan, DSO, 
MB,, and the time? — 1936 and the place? — Perth. 

In the same year in the same Journal Dr W. McConnachie 
Harrowes was writing “The Captain Hates the Sea”. 

“The next closest corporation to Medicine — namely 
Scotsmen — especially when they are sojourning abroad are 
surprised to find they are credited with three definite 
characteristics — (1} a capacity for vast quantities of whisky, 
(2) the ability to save money under adverse circumstances 
and (3) a personal acquaintance with all other Scots, This 
is that dangerous thing, a half-truth, likened by Stephen 
Leacock to a half-brick, as being easier to throw, but just 
as effective as, a whole brick, 

The serious thinker, to whom, of course, these words are 
addressed, knows full weil ‘that (while) attempts to get free 
legal advice from a W.S. while waiting to (‘tee’) off at the 
short hole (oí any golf course) would be quite unsuccessful, 
the Doctor is fair game, The world bares its bosom — 
metaphorically — to his gaze’. 

“The only compensation an exacting society confers on 
“the doctor” is that he need not serve on a jury nor on the 
local fire-brigade. And still he likes it. Why? — He does 
like it. And no wonder for the human race “turns to him 
in distress, in pain, in fear, but always with hope. Gentle 
and simple, rich and poor, wise and foolish, all turn to him. 
He is a magician, Whe wouldn’t be a magician?” 

It never never occurs to the doctor to hate his sea. He 
likes the human race, he likes its silly face, Nemesis or 
Emesis it is all one to him, Consider the winged and noble 
words of Anatole France (1894-1924) to the ineffable and 
impossible but ubiquitous Professor Brown, the seeker after 
the secret of genius (who asked one question too much and 
too many) — “They love their fellow-men profoundly” said 
Anatole France speaking of Geniuses, “They are generous. 
They allow their hearts to expand. They have compassion 
for all forms of suffering. They strive to assuage them. 
They pity the poor actors who play the comic tragedy or 
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the tragic comedy of Destiny. Pity, Monsieur le Professeur, 
is the very foundation stone of genius.” 

Yes, 1 had the privilege of knowmg Dr Harrowes — at 
home if not abroad, He was after all a fellow Seot, 

The Caledonian Medical Society Journal of 1933 records 
the death of Dr Campbell Clark, His career began as an 
assistant store-keeper in the Argyll andl Bute Asylum at 
Lochgilphead, But he went on to Graduate in Medicine at 
Glasgow University and to become the first Physician- 
Superintendent of Hartwood Asylum. 

Dr Clark was the originator of regular courses of 
instruction for Asylum nursing staffs and awarded, after 
examination, certificates of proficiency, In 1885 The Scottish 
Division of what is now the Royal College of Psychiatrists 
produced at Ciark’s instigation a hand-book for nurses. “It 
took some years for their English Colleagues to follow suit.” 
In the early 1930s’ Dr Donald Ross of Lochgilphead con- 
stituted as a tribute the “Campbell Clark prize of £3 and a 
Gold Medal”. It was noted that (13 Many of the younger 
generation of alienists (psychiatrists) had probably never 
heard of Clark and (2) The first award made in 1933 was 
won by an attendant — in an English mental hospital! 

The Editorial of April, 1934, sounds not too out of date 
some 50 years later. “Every member of the Caledonian 
Medical Society will be watching with keen interest the 
efforis made by the inhabitanis of Skye and the Outer 
Islands to obtain assistance from Government sources in 
the way of beiter roads, bridges and harbour accommoda- 
tion” and a Bill for preserving the hvehhood of local fisher- 
men, čte, 

It is perhaps apt to end our nostalgic lock at this 
Society with its unique motto and comments on two very 
diverse but very distinguished personalities = Sir James 
Mackenzie (1853-1925) who was born at Pickston Hill farm 
near Scone and whose mother’s maiden name was Jean 
Campbell Menzies; Mary Queen of Scots (1542-1587) mother 
of King James VIth and 1st (1566-1625). 
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EDITORIAL. 


MEMORIALS TO SiR JAMES MACKENZIE.—On 26th 
September Inst memorials were unveiled to Sir James 
Mackenzie in Burnley, where he had so long practised. On 
the wall of the house where he resided, and which had been 
a doctor's house for many years, there has been placed a 
plaque, which was unveiled by his brother, Lord Amulree. 
The suggestion of a memorial. was made by Lord Moynihan, 
who presided at the ceremony in the Thompson Park, where 
a bust has been erected within sight of the house. Under 
the bust there is the following inscription :—“ Sir James 
Mackenzie, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 1853-1925, 
who achieved fame by his researches in connexion with 
diseases of the heart, and was from 1879 to 1907 a general 
practitioner in Burnley.’’ 

We once visited Mackenzie in his own home at Burnley 
before ‘he set forth into the great world of London. He 
showed us the large room in which his many thousand 
records were filed, and he left us amazed at the vast array 
of tracings and other observations upon which his intimate 
knowledge of the heart and its varied irregularities were 
based. At the time of our visit the value of his work wae 


recognized a good deal more on the Continent and the United 
Na, 1. A . Vol. KY. 
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2 De. Dan McKenziz—The Obstetric History 
States than it was at home, for a prophet hath no honour in 
his own country. 

Again, io November last, the newly-elected Heart 
Department was opened at the London Hospital. Dr. John 
Parkinson, physician in charge of the Department, said that 
it was origmally created by Sir James Mackenzie. The 
London Hospital was the first general hospital m the world 
to start such a special department for the adyancement of 
this branch of medicine, The equipment incladed the latest 
Inatrucéntea for studying heart weetions and for judging the 
effecta of treatment. 















THR OBSTETRIC HISTORY OF MARY, QUISEN 
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MEDCAL men seldom undertake historical research. Which 
is unfortunate, for many historical problema ara medical 
roblems. Take, as an example, that which we are now 
dealing with: never before scrutinized by a medical eye, 
as far as I am ware, 

Taken prisoner at Carberry on Lith June, 1567, by her 
rebel lords, and basely deserted by the ruffanly Bothwell, 
Mary was two days later incarcerated in Lochleven Castle, 
and there the events happened we are about to discuss. 

Mary herself sapplies us with two accounts. Her first 
wag sent to Throckmorton, the English ambassador in 
Scotland, and Throckmorton wrote it to Elizabeth, who 
was [apperently} doing what she could to alleviate the 
miseries of her hapless cousin’s situation. Throckmorton’s 
letter is dated 18th July, 1567. He says :— 

“i have also persuaded her’ {Mary} ' to renounce 
Bothwell for her husband, and to be contented to suffer a 
divorce to pass betwixt them; she hath sent me word that 
she will in mo ways consent unto that, but rather die, 
grounding herself upon this reason, taking herself to be 
seven weeks gone with child; by renouncing Bothwell she 
should acknowledge herself to be with child of a bastard, 
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THE STRONGER SEX — THE LADIES 


“Far am bi bó bidh bean, is far am bi bean bidh buair- 
eadh” (Where there’s a cow there will be a woman, and 
where there’s a woman there will be trouble} is a well known 
Gaelic Proverb, Lord John Russell (1792-1878) defined a 
proverb as “the wisdom of many and the wit of one”, The 
proverb cited above is almost the only Gaelic one that is 
derogatory to the stronger sex --- the ladies, (Macdonald, 
T. D. 1926). They were (and generally are) held im the 
highest tegard and respect. Not that they were by any 
means all Saints — fortunately or unfortunately. 

St Adamnan was born in Donegal in 627, became 9th 
Abbot of Iona c680 and died in 704, Highland Saints werc 
regarded with a Celtic mixture of venetation and affection. 
Adamnan's Law set out to safeguard women in war and 
peace. In war by removing “the equality” that meant men 
could use women to fight their battles. Adamnan abolished 
capital punishment for women for any crime including 
murder and doubled the penalties for all offences involving 
the life or honour of women. It was Adamman’s Mother 
Ranaid who influenced him to issue these edicts. The reason 
was that she “saw a woman with an iron reaping hook in 
her hand dragging another woman out of the enemy host 
with a hook fastened in one of her breasts” (Raghnall Mac 
Ile Dhuibh. West Highland Free Press. 198%), Adamnan’s 
name was based on an old Gaelic word “‘adomnae” meaning 
“Great Terror”. 

It was the late R. Barron, MC, HMIS, who cogently noted 
the paradox that while the mild and scholarly 9th Abbot 
of Iona bore the very name of terror itself, the fiery and 
impetuous Ist Abbot of Iona (St Columba} cloaked himself 
with the peaceful serenity of the classical name for a dove! 
(Barron R. 1952, TGSI Vol. XLI). 


WITCHES AND WITCHCRAFT, FACT OR FANTASY? 

In English the word “witch” comes from O.R, wiccian 
“to practise sorcery’. Belief in witchcraft began in Pagan 
times and figures in the Bible (Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
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to live} and in I Sam. xxvii, with the Witch of Endor 
whose familiar spirit brought Samuel up “out of the earth”. 
She wisely took pre-empting precaution by extracting a 
promise from Saul that he would take no action against 
her as a witch. St Augustine believed in Witcheraft. Pope 
Alexander TV instituted in 1258 the Inquisition to equate 
witcheraft with heresy. Pope Innacent VIIVs celebrated 
Bull (Summis Desiderantes 1484) literally fanned the flames 
of death for countless poor souls, expecially old women. In 
1563 witchcraft became punishable by death in both Scot- 
land and England and remained so until 1736, Witch 
Hunting was a particular pastime of 17th Century Pres- 
byterlans — perhaps the prime pastime. Thus the flames 
were set alight in the fatal fires of tar-barrels for centuries. 

Although “Witch Hunting” or seeking a “Scapegoat” is 
literally and metaphorically ever dear to the human 
mind and is still as cruel as the grave and is still heaped 
with coals of fire, yet in truth the Highlands and Islands 
were relatively civilised and restrained in the actual perse- 
cution and destruction of Witches. This paradoxically 
makes much more poignant the fact that as the whole of 
Britain knows (or ought to), “the last witch” was burned 
in a tar-barrel in 1722 or 1727 near the green fairways of 
what is now Royal Dornoch Golf Course, 

Dornoch apart there is one “witch hunt’? which we 
cannot overlook. On the Ist March in the year of circa 
1662 when the magistrates of Inverness were setting up the 
port and pillars for “the annuall horse race about the Hill 
of Tommbhunch” and “the silver cuppes, sadles, sword” 
were being prepared in the town “there came then to 
Inverness one Mr Paterson”, One such Paterson was more 
than enough, For this Mr Paterson “had run over the 
Kingdom for triall off witches and was ordinarly called 
the Pricker because his way of triall was with a long brasse 
pin, Stripping them naked, he alleadged that the spell spot 
was seen and discovered, After rubbing over the whole body 
with his palms he slipt in the pin and it seemes, with shame 
and feare being dasht, they felt it not, but he left it in the 
flesh, deep to the head, and desired them to find and take it 
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out. Itt is sure some witches were discovered, but many 
honest men and women were blotted and broak by this 
trick. In Elgin there were 2 killed: In Forres there were 
2 killed.” And there was one “Margaret Duff, a rank witch 
burn(ed) in Inverness. This Paterson came up to the Church 
of Wardlaw and within the Church he pricked 14 women 
and 1 man brought by Chisholm of Commer and 4 brought 
by Andrew Fraser Chamerlan of Ferrintosh.” He first 
shaved all their heads and the amassed heap of hair he hid 
in the stone dyke and so proceeded to pricking. Several of 
these died in prison. They made no confession.” l 

But what about Paterson the Pricker? No exercise of 
modern imagination nor inspiration could possibly improve 
on the words about Paterson by the Rev, James Fraser (of 
Phopachy near Inverness in 1662 Minister of the parish of 
Wardlaw and Kirkhill.” This villan gaind a great deale off 
mony, haveing two servants; at last was discovered to be a 
woman disguised in mans cloathes. Such cruelty and rigure 
was sustained by a vile varlet imposture”. A vile varlet 
imposture she undoubtedly was. What four words do you 
think could possibly describe her more vividly or more 
accurately? The Rev. James Fraser assuredly nailed his 
colours firmly to the mast, He could not be accused as some 
of his high calling are being today of nailing their colours 
firmly to the fence. (Ref. Wardlaw Ms. Fraser Chronicles 
916-1674). 

But “Witchcraft” was not an “all or none” affair, And 
let us be aware that with the miracles of modern science 
and with aid from micro-chip and electron microscope the 
entire contents of the Encyclopaedia Britannica can be put 
on a pin-head — (and goodness knows what it could write 
on a "Pricker Paterson” — brasse pin-head) — one thing 
has not really changed, That is human nature. It is still 
human. It is still nature, Therefore it is fallible. It is raw. 
It is jealous. It is suggestible. It is full of original (if not 
aboriginal) sin. It wants to project the blame for its inherent 
fallibility or inferiority on to something, or preferably on 
to somebody else, . 
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The trappings of Mediacval Witches were those of the 
theatncal witches of today. “The Witches Sabbath” 
traditionally held at Candlemas, Roodmas, Lammas, and 
All Hallow’s Eve no doubt had on their invitation cards sent 
by “One Devil” to a chosen coven of 12. “Meet at midnight. 
Dress, hat and habit black and formal. Agenda — Black 
Manic. Broomsticks at dawn, R.S.V.P.” 

King James VI regarded witchetaft as a heinous crime 
having experienced “Contrary Winds” in the Firth of Forth 
opposite North Berwick Law and near the Bass Rock. 

Minor forms of the “Black Art” were noted in the Kirk 
Session records at Dornoch, Parties were charged with such 
offences as “casting hearts in lead”, “taking away the 
substance of the milk”, “swearing on the Bible and on Iron.” 
“Divining by sieve, shears and comb.” The synod found 
that many were guilty of charming “out of ignorance” 
rather than because of a contact with the devil. An Embo 
milkwife and her neighbour were censured for “im a sense- 
less Way accusing one another of charms.” The remedy was 
a sermon from the Minister of the Month. The variety of 
malevolent charms or spells, not excluding sticking pins 
in clay images (corp criadh) and putting the image in 
ruming water so that the “victim” would suffer or fade 
away, was only equalled by the variety of protective and 
“lucky” charms and spells, Thus the Rowan Tree, the iron 
horseshoe, the stone with a hole in it (qv) the silver coin 
immersed in running water and the Blessing of the Trinity 
are but a few examples of almost “world-wide” remedies. 
Perhaps it will not surprise some that some 3 decades ago 
i encountered an elderly raven haired “‘caillcach” who was 
considered by certain nejghbours to have the “evil eye” 
amd to have indulged in “witchcraft”, The proof ctled was 
“the excessive” amount of illness and affliction of man, 
woman atid beast in her close proximity. 

Good and Fvil are associated with legend. Coill came 
from “copan-cinn” the pan of the skull, But it had to be 
water drunk from the skull of a suicide buricd out of sight 
of the sea and this was used for curing epilepsy, Applecross 
was said to harbour in its cemetery a skull of a long-dead 
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Englishman lying “perdu”. Where? Somewhere is the only 
permissable answer. A correspondent wrote of “A Torridon 
Myth” in the Scotsman in 1901, Enhanced effects were to 
be expected (1) if the suicide was a criminal (2) or if 
the criminal was a sacrificial victim. For epileptics it 
was the skull that was sought. For witches it was any 
portion of a body that had been hanged on the gallows, In 
1591 in Scotland it was proved that “Witches” had opened 
such graves and taken fingers and toes “to make ane powder 
of them to do evil withal”. “A suicide’s skull in close touch 
with an uncompleted luck of life could be capable of 
impatting divine virtue and magic transmission by contact. 
By imbibing the brain particles with the water” the epil- 
eptic’s life became more complete. (Henderson G. 1911). 

The witches (who are described by some, though by no 
means ali, as perpetual virgins) could rouse the sea and 
wind by incantation and turn themselves into animal form. 
There was a witch in Assynt near Drumbeg known as Mór 
Bhan who was said to have the gift of raising (non-con- 
trary?} winds to help becalmed sailors. She is said to have 
been killed by a group of young men, She said her slayers 
would die a yiolent death which tradition says they did, 
(Henderson, Gi. 1911). 

In Dingwall near St Clement’s Church was an obclisk 
some 56 feet high, It was erected by the first Earl of 
Cromartic who died in 1714. He is buried at its base, as 
were his father and grandfather, the famous “Taoitear 
t-Saileach (The Tutor of Kintail). But why remark on this? 
Because (1) il developed “a lean” like the Tower of Pisa 
after an earthquake in 1820. (2) A “bone dubh” (a black 
drop) was said to drip and drip and drip from its very apex. 
The original obelisk was replaced in 1916, The Tutor had 
directed the building of the first obelisk. Why? A dairymaid 
whom he had wronged vowed that in revenge she would 
mictutate on his graye, To avoid this he had his obelisk. 
She had, as we have seen, the last innings, Hence arose the 
imprecation “Boinne dubh an Taoitear ort, a bhradain!” 
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(May the black drop of the Tutor be upon you, Oh 
scoundrel!) (MacDonald, D. Polson, A., 1938). 

Nor were all the ladies pure angels in their innermost 
thoughts. It was said there were some semi-wilches (or 
their equivalents) who could produce a curse or spell which 
had the power of rendering a bridegroom impotent on his 
wedding-night (McAlpine). 

Even ladies of noble birth and good posihan were 
suspected of the “black art’ of witchcraft, A certain Lady 
Fowlis was so indicted by the King’s Advocate but acquitted 
by a local jury. In the late 1600’s the daughter of an 
eminent judge was as a witch “burnt in assis, quick to the 
death”. Mary Queen of Scots was both brave and beautiful. 
She was no witch but was beheaded at her cousin Elizabeth 
the First’s behest. Flora Macdonald remains as always the 
romantic Hebridean heroine of history, Fordell Castle the 
Seat of Sir Nicholas Fairbairn, MP, contains a witch’s stone 
depicting the 14th Century trial of Lady Pittodrie, Her trial 
for witchcraft required her to put her toe in her mouth and 
say the Lord’s Prayer backwards. She had no chance. She 
was burnt as a witch. Her ghost still haunts the 13th 
Century Keep of Fordell, (Sun. Exp, Mag. 2/10/88). Aber- 
deen supporters of the round ball kicking game should 
perhaps regard her as a Patron Saint. 

Fhe last woman to be burnt as a witch was the unfor- 
tunate Janet Horne, an old dottled woman from Loth in 
Sutherland, Captain David Ross was the Sheriff-Depute. 
He had been reprimanded for failing to send precognitions 
of certain alleged witches before and reminded that he must 
not act as judge, But this he did, Janet Horne’s daughter had 
burnt her hands as a child and so had contracted fingers. 
This led to the cailleach being indicted as a witch. Her 
guilt was proved by a chance mistake. The whole episode 
was a concatenation of mistakes, She was asked to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer in Gaelic. She persisted in getting one 
word wrong. She kept saying “Ar n-Athatr a bha air 
neamh,” i.e. “Our Father who wert in heaven” instead of 


“Ar n-Athair a tha air neamh — Our Father who art in 
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heaven.” That sealed her fate, She was said to be addressing 
the Devil. The sentence was death. She was subjected to 
shameful indignity and cruelty, She was said to have been 
tarred and feathered and carted about the town “as a terror 
to evil doers’ before being burnt. The “Remedies” for 
Witchcraft could be terrible and irrevocable. In this instance 
even the day and date may have bcen wrong. What is true is 
thal it was chilly and the old woman said “Eh, what a 
bonnie blaze” on seeing the fire that was to consume her. 
But the ycar may have been 1727 and not 1722 (Bentinck, 
C. D. 1926). 


WITCHES. THEY DO NOT EXIST, BUT... 

Yet some 600 years before in Hungary a man stopped a 
mob from burning a witch. He raised his hand for silence 
and said “Against Witches there shall be no indictment 
because there are none. Rather there are only human 
passions morbid and dissolute for whose vain glorification 
the power of the spirit cannot and must not be exploited 
and never allowed to master the world of reason, even when 
these passions break out from their low recesses, At such 
times as these, lechery, greed, jealousy and thirst for 
blood — all the untamable beasts that corrupt man’s 
strivings after the godly ideal — slink around in the 
nocturnal hours of passion. It is right that we should 
understand these life destroying forces so that we devise 
the strictest of laws to control them. But Witches ,., they 
do not exist.” Thus spoke King Koloman (Corpus Juris 
Hugaricum. Article 57 A.D.1116 “De strigis vero, quae non 
sunt, nulla questio fiat, Witches do not exist, accordingly 
there shall be no charges of witchcraft brought against 
anyone.”’) (Fletcher, W. 1959). 

This Law of King Koloman was clear and succinct, But 
was it really wanted? Did not our civilisation resist it for 
some 6 centuries? It is therefore an epitaph of reproach. 
Let us not perpetuate in any form “Man’s inhumanity to 
man” nor indeed ““Woman’s inhumanity to woman”, But 
we will, Let us in the dying decades of this our 20th 
Century A.D. resolve to eschew completely and repress 
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successfully our deeply primitive instinct of witch-hunting 
and aggression to fellow beings. But we won't. 

And what about our overweaning predeliction for almost 
always needing to find a scapegoat? Was it not Winston 
Churchill himself who said we of all mations seem to need 
to find scapegoats? Will it, let us ask ourselves, ever cease? 


MURDER AND THE BIER RIGHT 

In the mid 1600's there was murder most foul in the 
Parish of Wardlaw (mow Kirkhill) near Inverness, The 
“Shireff Deput Alexander Chisholm whe lived at Bunchrive”’ 
Conveens the whole parish (none of quhat degree soever 
excepted, men and women to the number of 6 or 700), The 
victim, a young man, had been dirked and stabbed. His 
body was exposed “uppon a broad plank at the entry of 
the chappel”. Each parishioner had to touch the body, “At 
length the murthurer John Mackeanvore laid his hand most 
confidently uppon the bare breast and the greatest wound 
opened and a drop of blead guished out.” His second touch 
brought blood from the nose. He was put “in the pit at 
Inverness, laid in the stocks, continued there about a fort- 
night, and both his feet down from the ancles dropt off as 
if by amputation! When he is brought forth he had a foot 
in every hand like a shoe last.” Many condemned the judge 
as too severe. He was released. His stumps were as strong 
as men’s fists. A horse was bought for him, Two years passed. 
His accomplice had fled to Keith. He was spotted and both 
being apprehended they confessed. Their heads were “cut 
off uppon the block by the hands of the common hangman,” 
The procedure of making a suspect or potential suspect 
touch the body was a perdgative of the victim’s relatives. 
It was a fairly universal custom, It was known as “the bier 
right”. Note carefully the spelling, It was never in this 
connotation “the beer right”, so long a part of English male 
inheritance (Wardlaw Ms. Fraser J. 1905). 


LET US PAUSE AND RECONSIDER 
Sometimes mere medical men in the rush and bustle of 
life and death, feel they may be forgiven for thinking that 
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their legal colleagues in high places should be more than 
grateful to Providence. Why? Because they find themselves 
in the position of judging a slow, cool replay of what 
actually transpired with time and trappings on their side. 
Not least all the wisdom that the golden gift of hindsight 
confers upon them. But in measure we medicals have also 
been given hindsight and insight into medical history and 
practice, Let us freshen our memories (1) “‘80-90% of all 
ailments get well of themselves under fair conditions. (2) The 
cure is invariably attributed to whatever procedure was 
used as a treatment. (3) Modern medical science with its 
ever increasing powers of diagnosis greatly helps in picking 
out the 10%-20% who would die soon without proper 
treatment. (4) The remaining 80%-90% may be a source of 
praise for the quack or faith healer or all varieties of 
alternative and orthodox medicine. (5) In fact the body has 
simply to heal itself.” 


These are Haggard’s “Obiter dicta”. You’ve read them 
before (or should have), Basically sound, they are known 
instinctively by the ladies and/mothers and grandmothers 
of Gaeldom. They are a must for your memory and mine. 
But they may oversimplify. They may omit. Let us example 
what and why. (1) There is an overlap. (2) There are 
subacute and fluctuating illnesses. (3) “The body (in the 
80-90% of illnesses) simply has to heal itself” should read 
“the mind and body simply (or not so simply) have to heal 
or to be helped to heal themselves,” (4) “Mind over matter” 
is still a baffling concept but it is an eternal verity — which 
must not be underrated, 


“He doth the best cures,” quoth (in c 400 BC) Hippo- 
crates, “in whom most believe.” “The interests of primitive 
peoples” quoth (in 1888) Dr Aitken, Superintendent of 
Inverness District Asylum, “are often the forerunners of 
the advancement of science”, And Dr Aitken thought that 
traditions should be closely scrutinised and that super- 
stitions merited enquiry. Thus the ever recurring scouring 
of the seas for “sea-ware” and of the earth for “earth- 
ware”, if not indeed the air for “‘air-ware”’. 
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FRAOCH 


Man born cf woman and woman born of woman have 
always joined their mothers in believing that the serendipity 
of their very existence is likely to be matched by some 
lucky chance find somewhere in nature’s gift and bounty 
a remedy or cure for almost any human ill. Hence the 
ageless pursuit of “The Golden Fleece” or “All Heal”. 
Seek and you may well find. But always, well nearly always, 
it is at a price, If you doubt this, or even if you don’t, look 
if you will at but 3 illustrations from “Bas Fhraoich” or 
“The Death of Fraoch”. 

Fraoch was a hero or perhaps the hero of Celtic 
Mythology. He died on an errand of mercy. Only the Rowan 
Tree could save the life of his lover's mother. It grew on an 
Island guarded by a deadly monster, Fraoch was killed, 
But legend still adds stones to his Cairn. Tbe Rowan Tree 
fruit “could keep a person without food far three days”, 
prolong “life by a year”, and heal the infirm. Fraoch had 
made one swim too many — and perhaps remarkably in 
modern {if not m mythological terms) in order to save the 
life of bis mother-in-law to be. This simple tale tells much. 
It is simply iiiustrated (q.v.). It was simply reproduced and 
printed on, of all places, the Isle of “the holy terror” 
Adamnan the serene, and of the “dove of peace”, Columba 
the fiery, namely on the Isle of Jona. (MacCormick J. and 
Muir W, 1887). Rowan Tree ‘fruit’ are red berries. 


THE LADIES AGAIN 


Gaeldom’s Ladies may have been demanding. They 
certainly were high-spirited. They were loyal, Flora Mac- 
donald’s courage merits her high-sited Memorial at Inver- 
ness Castle. They were resourceful, One young lady raped 
by a “Red-Coat” after Culloden resolved to have no 
relationship with her husband for a suitable length of time. 
She did not wish to mother another Hanoverian. Resource 
was apparently unconfined in different parts of Gacldom, 
In Co. Galway “an Irish peer of violent temperament found 
it restful at times to walk about the house” unconfined by 
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(The Death of Fraoch) 


PROTECTION AGAINST THE PLAGUE, THE EVIL EYE AND WITCHES (From the Collection of Mark Murray Threipland, Esq.) 
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any clothing at all. But it was his wife who persuaded him 
to carry a cowbell when so doing in order to warn the 
maidservants of his approach, (Bence-Jones M. quoted by 
H. Montgomery-Massingberd. Week End. D., Tel. 4/2/89). 

It is perhaps worth noting that in War and in Peace the 
ladies have always retained a particular interest in flowers, 
plants and herbs. Montgomery-Massingberd (q.v.} notes that 
in the time of the Irish Civil war there was a Grand House 
near Waterford where the Republican and Free State armies 
briskly skirmished on the lawn. The gardener felt moved 
to write to the chatelaine (who was away at the time): “Both 
sides greatly admired your Ladyship’s antirrhinums”. 


It is perhaps only fitting when we note the maternal and 
healing interest in Gaeldom’s remedies that the modern 
minority but very vocal group of ardent femininists should 
note especially the words in “My 70 years of medicine in 
Northumbria,” . , “The medical profession must accept 
sexual differentiation of the brain in humans, resulting in 
differences in anatomy and physiology in the male and 
female brain with different psychosexuality and skills. 
Educationalists please take note.” (Armstrong C. N, 1989. 


Jour. Roy. Soc. Med 82), We should all take note! A few 


years ago it was what every schoolboy and schoolgirl knew. 
Moreover feminine intuition is and never was mere myth, 


FOLKLGRE OR THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE MIND 

Folklore is a guide to man and woman’s intellectual 
history, Or is it? It is perhaps a guide to man and woman's 
deep and fundamental emotional history. In a way it is 
both, Lytton Strachey’s prescribed ‘grass hop’ or ‘helicop’ 
has flitted us hither and thither among folk tales, charms, 
guperstitutions and proverbs — the itmate flotsam and 
jetsam of the racial unconscious which is universal and 
valuable. The cures of diseases or injuries seem to fall into 
2 categories (1) Those dealing with the mind and soul of 
the patient by casting out evil spirits or demons and (2) 
Domestic and folk medicine cures and remedies which seem 
simple and minor, But the position is not all that simple 
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because (1) They overlap and mix and (2) Modern medical 
science is having second or even third thoughts about some 
at least of Great-Grandmother’s cures, 


“By Jove” is a classical acknowledgement of Jupiter. He 
alas is only an overlap. In Egypt around the year 4236 B.C. 
the Minister or God of Health was called Horus. Yes Horus, 
he was not Horace. Horus lost an eye in conflict with ‘Set’ 
the demon of evil or medical audit or something. It was 
restored (the eye not the medical audit) by miraculous 
means, It was symbolised thus — R. It was placed as a 
charm or amulet on all objects associated with danger such 
as ships, chariots and medical prescriptions. It is very much 
needed now, But sadly it has been regarded as an anach- 
ronism even for medical prescriptions for a detrimental 
decade or so, But not a few may be tempted, as I am, to 
firmly write the prescription “Ry, Bring back Horus.” We 
arc in dire need of his protective powers as drugs get ever 
more powerful both in effect and side effect. 

Yet the protective talisman and the amulet have not 
vanished without trace, Take a look (it costs nothing) and 
see how many men you can spot who are sporting (if that 
is the right word) or wearing a (left) ear-ring or a necklace 
of some assortment or another in the next fortnight. “Never, 
never will I wear a copper bracelet to keep rheumatism away 
no matter what the Marquess of Bath, the Duchess of 
Norfolk or anyone else in Debrett may say” wrote Atticus 
in the Sunday Times in 1962. Followed closely however by 
the Marquess’s own words “I don’t care what the doctors 
say, it works.” So see thee also how many copper bracelets 
you can spot in the next fortnight or 3 weeks. 

A week is 7 days. A fortnight is 14 nights, The Ancient 
Celtic Custom was to begin the day at sunset (perhaps this 
is why it comes as second nature to some, if not nearly all, 
the natives of the Highlands and Hebrides to do so). But it 
was a custom also observed by the Ancient Greeks, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Syrians and Jews. And in Genesis I, 5, 
we read “The evening and the morning were the first day.” 
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MONTEBANKS, CHARLATANS AND HONEST MEN 

The word ‘medicaster’ has the air of modern naive 
innocence about it, The word ‘broadcaster’ is different. It 
somehow touches the trip wire of the mind and sets off 
alarm bells, Yet ‘medicaster’ means ‘a quack doctor’, 
Hippocrates in the 5th century B.C. dealt with both the 
so called “devil possession” and with the untrained and 
unorthodox “quacks” of his time with dignity and discern- 
ment, Of the ‘morbus sacer’ epilepsy Hippocrates wrote 
“The sacred discase appears to me to be no wisc more 
divine nor more sacred than other discases, but it has a 
natural cause.” 

No one who has witnessed, even once, the cataclysmic 
sight of the turbulent convulsions of a major epileptic fit 
ever forgets it. Yet Hippocrates kept his classical cool about 
it and also about madness and ‘devil or evil possession’, 
He said that they “who first referred this disease” to the 
gods seemed to him to have been “such persons as conjurers, 
purificators, montebanks and charlatans new are.” 

You will and must appreciate that [ippocrates won for 
medical science “Game Set and Match’, not in 1988 but 
some mere 2,500 years ago. Aad he did more. IIc won the 
‘Triple Crown’. For he did the same for the Art of Medicine 
and for the Ethics of Medicine. 

Hippocrates was not easily duped. He remarked that the 
“quacks” of his day used modes of treatment which were 
“safe for themselves”, Not in his time for the orthodox-and 
unorthodox practitioners the now ever present glance over 
the shoulder for the fear of litigation. They used ‘a safely 
immortal packet’ of remedies, namely — purifications, 
incantations, abstinences from a variety of things including 
“unwholesome food”, (Tuke H, 1892). 

These things and more were known to the MacBeaths 
and their ‘Gaeldom Cousins’ even if the accounts of Martin 
Martin and Cameron Gillies were but fanciful and 
embroidered facets of medical history. And this they were 
certainly not, To cite but one example — Martin ‘Gent’, 
that intelligent observant, travelled, man of Skye wrote in 
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1700 “Fergus Beaton in South Uist possessed the following 
Mss., namely Avicenna, Averrhoes, Vigo, Gordonus and 
several volumes of Hippocrates.” (Gillies 1911), If we now 
pick out only the first of these 5 we find that Avicenna (a 
Persian who was called “The Prince of Physicians’) notes 
“the ¢cffect upon health of water supply, climate, seasons, 
bathing, sleep, emotional disturbance and the remedial and 
therapeutic value of music”. Avicenna’s “update” added 
“Advice to Travellers and a chapter on the Care of the 
Aged” (Guthrie D, 1945), 

The many who suffer from Historical “Black Outs” or 
“White Outs? are perhaps already asking “On which 
Channel do we get Avicenna on Television? Quoth the 
raven “Never no more.” We never did. Avicenna was to 
live from 980-1087 A.D. The choice of course was, like 
yours or mine, not his. It was made by his parents. Hobson’s 
Choice is yours regarding your endowment of mind and of 
body. As Oscar Wilde declaimed “There's no use com- 
plaining — They are the only thing of that kind we’ve got,” 
Actually Wilde was referring to woman. But he could 
equally well have been referring to psyche or soma. That is 
to your psyche or my psyche. That is to your soma or my 
soma. In a way he was. 

PSYCHE IS NOT SIMPLE. NEITHER IS IT SOMA 

The human mind has not really changed since the dawn 
of human history, its mental mechanisms or devices are only 
in part conscious. Some powerful mechanisms such as 
sublimation, repression, identification and projection are 
subconscious, Projection is a trite cxample because we spot 
most quickly in others the faults we have in ourselves. We 
ought to be full-time ‘mote removers’ during our waking 
hours. 

Strangely enough in medicine as in the arts we on so 
many occasions speak of our minds and our brains as if 
they were one and the same thing, They are not. They 
never were. They never will be. We try to turn a blind eye 
to this muddle. We speak often (with what in Gaeldom is 
termed ‘the spirit of jalouse’, ie jealousy) of someone being 
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very brainy, Yet that someone, if he is very angry with you, 
may well give you ‘a piece of his mind’. But he will never 
never give you ‘a bit of his brain’, even in a month of 
Sundays. 

I am aware that there may be some of you who are 
endowed with the masochistic stamina to read right through 
‘Gaeldom’s Remedies’. But they will not be many. Merci- 
fully and blissfully neither you nor I will be anything like 
fully conscious of it all, I would merely beg of you to 
remember not to forget that the effect of mind over matter 
is immense and immeasurable. So also is the effect of faith, 
of belief and of suggestion. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

It was in 1680 that a Dr Mackenzie was taken on as the 
first municipal (Public Health) doctor in Inverness. 

In general disease, famine, and poverty were no more 
rife in Gaeldom than elsewhere in Europe. The “Black 
Plague was spread by rats, London had it from 
1349. Defoe wrote a dramatic account in his ‘Journal of 
the Plague Year” — 1665. In Gaeldom, Leslie’s army 
brought it to Kintyre with devastating results, But the black 
rat was not widespread. In 1630 Sir Robert Gordon wrote, 
“There is not a ratt in Sutherland: and if they doe come 
thither in ships (which often happencth) they die presentiy 
how soon they smell the aire of the Cuntrey” (Gordon R. 
1812), 

Measures in general scemed to be sensible against 
infection, Around Inverness in ihe 17th and 18th centuries 
the greatest danger was from forcign ships. They were put 
In quarantine in the Moray Firth, But smugglers went out 
for contraband. If they were caught, the magistrates burnt 
the rowing boat and the goods in it. The culprit was stripped, 
dressed in sackcloth and with the hangman’s noose around 
his neck, was escorted to his home, There with his family, 
servants, and dogs, if any, he was locked in for some t4 for 
was it 407) days before being allowed out to face trial for 
endangering the community. (MacDougall 1956, personal 
communication). 
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The pandemic ‘Bubonic Plague’ hopefully was a bacterial 
disease commonly spread to mankind by fleas from rats, 
Typhus (spotted or ‘jail fever’) was spread by lice, Lepers 
were scgregated, Some churches had special ‘holes’ in the 
wall, so that lepers could hear the service, If lucky, they 
were thrown scraps of food, as well, 

Smallpox was the greatest scourge of the ith century. 
Then it was essentially a disease of childhood and mevitabic 
like measles ot chickenpox, It was considered unlucky to 
mention the name in front of the patient. It was called by 
its synonym ‘A’ bhean mhath’, (the good woman). 

Malaria existed in Sutherland, Argyll, Skye and Tiree 
until the end of the 18th Century. Sibbens, a kind of yaws 
brought by foreign soldiers and remedied by mercury was 
then also fairly common, | 

St Kilda in its lonely isolation presented an unusually 
vulnerable community for not only smalipox but even the 
‘boat cold’ ie. the common cold brought by an incoming 
ship could be fatal. The “boat cold” from Harris was said 
to be worse than the ones from Glasgow or Liverpool, In 
infants lock-jaw or tetanus neonatorum was so rife from 
mid [8th until mid 19th Century that mothers delayed 
preparing clothes for eight days after the birth of a child. 


PRINCE CHARLES, T.B, TOUCH AND TREACLE 

As noted, quarantine was imposed on ships and visitors 
from infected areas and on contacts, ‘Quarantine’ is derived 
from the Italian words “quaranti giorni”, meaning 40 days, 
(Forty days was the time Christ and Moscs spent in the 
isolation of wilderness). It was enforced sporadically, The 
Gaol Fever or Typhus was brought to Inverness by Hanc- 
veran deserters transported from European gaols around 
the time of Culloden in 1746, It spread among the troops, 

Before Culloden Prince Charles had pneumonia and after- 
wards when he was a fugitive he had dysentry, This he 
blamed on milk and, most unusual for the Hebrides — a 
shortage of alcohol. He was cured by his favourite remedy 
treacle, His well known saying “I only need the Itch to be a 
compleat Highlander” is taken to mean that he escaped the 
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epidemic scabies, But accounts handed down by word of 
mouth to this day tell how in the Isle of Skye “he was 
scratching himself like a dog”. (Macintosh, 1961). 

Certainly the Prince suffered more anxiety and discomfort 
from dysentry and from the fear of being betrayed for the 
then “princely” sum of some £36,000, Dysentry and 
epidemic diarrhoea were prevalent in the Highlands and 
Islands throughout the ages. Diarrhoea is still called ‘rud 
a’ dol’ the ‘thing that’s going”. Pennie (1958) points out that 
the prevalence of dysentry may be judged by the many 
remedies quoted by Martin Martin, ie brandy, powdered 
cattle-fish, bone, powdered coral limestone heated in the 
fire and quenched in milk and molluca beans powdered 
down and drunk in brandy or milk according to taste, etc. 

But what about the “White Plague?” This scourge of 
tuberculosis came to the Highland Gaeldom in mid 19th 
Century. Those of Celtic stock were reckoned to be par- 
ticularly susceptible to the acute fulminating type. Families 
were decimated, Out of 13 or 14 children it was not 
uncommon for 6, 7, or 8 to succumb to pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. And cattle were beset with bovine T.B., as well. 
Hence the ensuing Scrofula or T.B, glands in the neck, This 
was “cured” by the Royal Touch. James (1 & VD wished 
to drop the practice as a superstitution, His political 
advisors said “no”. But William ID said it all “May God 
give you better health and more sense”, Queen Anne was 
the last monarch to sustain the practice, Dr Samuel Johnson 
was arguably the last person to be so “touched”. Yet unlike 
“the black plague” scrofula and “the white plague” did not 
evoke frantic and panicky piety as when the black plague 
afflicted some of Gaeldom’s European neighbours. For 
example (1) their concubines were banned (2} manufacture 
and use of dice stopped (3) dice factories were adapted to 
make rosary beads instead. 

The late Dr Doig of Stornoway told me 30 years ago that 
he felt T.B. (White Plague) was already on the wane even 
before antibiotics, He stressed the Hebrides had (1) Good 
fresh air (2) An excellent basic diet, ie porridge, potatoes 
and herring, and good fish and flesh etc, (3) But they had 
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bad but fast improving housing (cows and milk caused bovine 
T.B. then. Now in 1989 reindeer arc said to be infected), 
And what about the “Royal” treacle? A very able doctor 
within living memory in the same Isle of Skye showed 
commendable caution by saying he perhaps ‘might’ send on 
the prescription to her Ladyship’s doctor in Harley Street. 
The Dowager’s holiday had helped her skin condition. (The 
synonym for skin conditions (or most of them) is “the 
doctor’s delight” because you're never called out in the 
middle of the night), Yet this good doctor did not hand 
over his prescription to her Ladyship’s chauffeur despite 
the idyllic purring of the Rolls Royce as serene as a Celtic 
twilight. He remained adamant. A friend of the doctor who 
was a witness of the incident upbraided him for dis- 
courtesy. But the man of medicine’s riposte was nothing 
if not classical. It was simply “It’s all very well for you, 
but as for me I know the Latin for sulphur but what, 
oh what is the Latin for treacle!” The good little doctor 
was one of that nearly extinct species — ‘a character’. His 
subtle Gaelic intelligence was, no doubt, prudently bent on 
delaying communication with possibly less gifted colleagues. 


CLASSICAL COMMENTARY, The connection between 
Gaeldom and the Roman land and language is an historical 
fact. Travel, commerce, but above all the pursuit of 
education and religion have been the strong threads of the 
enduring links which chain the centuries together. Consider 
for example the succinct epitaph lettered in gold on a black 
Italian marble gravestone in Clachan graveyard, Loch- 
broom, It reads “SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN MAC- 
LENNAN, FORRESTER OF FANNICH FOR 23 YEARS — TOT 
CERVORUM VICTOR NON SENECTUTI SED CERVO CESSIT.” fF 
(Victor of so many stags, not by age, but by a stag he died). 

“What we love the most we eventually kill’ wrote Oscar 
Wilde (or words to that effect), But to put it in an Insh 
Gaeldom way “Wilde is right except when he’s wrong”. 
Why? Because “What we love the most can eventually kill 
us , One quest too many for the remedy as Fraoch made, 
one too many or too much of nearly anything, incurs often 
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a fearful price and may be awfully fatal. (Bas Fhraoich or 
the Death of Fraoch: MacCormick and Muir 1887}. 

THE NUMBERS GAME. “Oft have I admired Pythagoras 
and the secret mystery of numbers” — Sir Thomas Browne 





(1605-82). 

I. One is the number of the Deity and Unity and of Gad. 
It is the male number (some say), 

2. Twe is the number of Diversity, disorder and strife. 
The female number, The most fatal of all Roman 
numbers, An ambivalent number, 

3. Three is the number of the Trinity, of Harmony, and 
the union of unity and diversity, 

4. Four is the number of Perfection, ie. the first square 
(2 x 2, Hence four square. 

5. Five is the Prevailing number in Nature and m Art, 
The modest, sparing word abstemious contains all 5 
vowels in their natural order, But so does the word 
facetious! 

6. Six is the number of Justice. 

7. Seven is the climatic number of all diseases. It is the 
Medical number of Pythagorus and the Holy Number. 
There are 7 deadly sins and 7 Wonders of the World 
and the 7 seas. 

8. Eight ts the number of the Beatitudes, Matt. V 3-11, 

9. Nine represents the Deity (3 x 3, i.e, Trinity squared). 

10. Ten. The number of the Commandments, 

13. Thirteen is the number of the Last Supper. 


666. In Rev, XIII, 18, the Number of the Beast is 666, St 


John, say some, chose 666 because it just falls short 
of the Holy Number 7 in every particular. It is the 
APOCALYPTIC number. Aleister Crowley the “Beast 
of Boleskime” was said to be attracted to the False 
Prophet the Beast whose number is 666 (Symonds J. 
1955). 


Numbers and statistics are the epicentre of controversy, 

“A man must be either a fool or a physician by the time 
he ts 30” wrote Tacitus. Yet Plutarch used the very same 
words but doubled the years from 30 to 60. 
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No one or few nowadays admit to being Superstitious and 
yet when it comes to choosing numbers for a lottery, or 
if one has a choice, a noteworthy number of people plump 
for 3’s or 7’s. Not that they are “superstitous” but it may 
bring “luck”! Good Juck is said to lie in the odd numbers. 
“There is divinity in odd numbers cither in nativity, chance 
or death” (Shakespeare, “The Merry Wives of Windsor.”’) 
Gaelom shared and shares this assumption. The exception 
which proves the rule is 13. Many fear this number and 
are classically and literally — triskaidephobics — frightened 
of the number 13. The superstition still remains that if 13 
unexpectedly arrive for a meal the remedy is to have a 
table for 10, then an inconspicuous 4 inch gap and then a 
matching table for 3. I feel that it is not possible to end 
this paragraph better than to quote the words of the late 
Lord Platt who wrote “We can’t count all that counts. 
What we count doesn’t always count.” These words are 
calculated to make every Para Handy and his wife “Pause 
and consider”, 

Yes, but what has this to do with you? For you of course 
are not to be counted among the superstitious, or are you? 
Most remedies are to this day with or without the pre- 
ventive blessing of our friend Horus RẸ (q.v.) still prescribed 
to be taken 3 times a day. 


DATES TO PONDER. October began in Gaeldom and 
elsewhere not so long ago with the date 1-10-1987. Count 


—— 


backwords number by number and you will get the con- 
secutive numbers from 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. The last time 
this occurred was near the beginning of January some 
800 years ago, on 2-1-1101, to be exact. It was a year when 
William II was killed in the New Forest while hunting a 
deer, No one reading this of course will remember the 
incident, but perhaps they will now note that the year 1101 
was the year when the then Bishop of Durham was incar- 
cerated in the Tower of London on account, no doubt, of 
some Great Heresy, The next year when this backward 
numerical sequence should occur and will hopefully still 
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interest the Gaelic Society of Inverness should read 3-1-2111, 
ie (11, 12, 13). But one must not stretch things much too far 
by thinking light years ahead to — in fact May 5, 4321, 
even if there is any ozone left by then. (Peterborough D. 
Tel, 1988). 

Let those that think this reflective serendipity is but far 
stretched whimsy reflect that Princess Beatrice the daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Inverness ‘happened upon’ entry 
into our world on of all dates 8/8/88 (1988). Henry VIII 
and Catherine of Aragon had set a precedent of course by 
the entry of their son Henry on 1/1/11 (1511). (D.T. 1988). 
. Did not the Brahan Seer prophesy catastrophe when 
T Bridges were built across the River Ness? Scoff at such 
things by all means {fand most of us did) but even for 
dedicated sceptics the sight of the huge gap in the railway 
bridge occasioned by the recent rushing waters of the river 
was an awesome experience. There is perhaps more to this 
“numbers game” than ever entered the 3 heads of the 
Princes of Chance or Serendipity, And for instance were 
there not 3 x 3 making 9 magic haze! trees shading the well 
which became the turbulent River Boyne? The hazel trees 
shed the crimson nuts, Anyone who swallowed them became 
“possessed of all knowledge”, But why crimson? 














COLOURS, Why crimson indeed? Let us consider the 
symbolism of colour, 


Black The colour of mourning, of evil, of “Black 
Magic”, of witches (and chocolates!} Sacrifice of 
a Black Cock for epilepsy. The metal — lead: 
The precious stone — diamond: Flanct — Saturn. 


Blue The colour of hope, fidelity and faith. Pale blue 
— peace and security: Metal — tin: Stone —: 
sapphire: Planet — Jupiter. A bride traditionally 
wears “something old, something new, something 
borrowed, something blue.” 
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Grey 


Green 


Purple 


Red 


White 


Golden 
Yellow 
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The colour of the mists of mystery. The ghostly 
blurs without the sharp outline of definition. 


The colour of gladness and immortality, The 
Resurrection: the spring: Metal — copper: Stone 
— emerald: Planet — Venus, 


The colour of Royalty and Justice: Metal — 
quick-silver: Stone — amethyst, In Heraldry it 
signifies temperance — amethyst ring. 

The colour of Religion, Martyrdom, Sacrifice, 
Blood: Metal — iron, the metal of war and of 
the horse-shoe for luck and for fending off evil: 
Stone — ruby; Planet —- Mars. (Crimson Nuts). 


The colour of the Magi, of Christian Purity, of 
science, of “White Magic” and of the Druids. 
Metal — Silver: Stone — pearl: Planet — the 
Moon: Diana the Moon Goddess — the White 
Dove of Peace of St Columba, The shining white 
silver and crystal. The White Pebble. 


The ambivalent colour. The colour of faith, 
constancy and inconstancy. St Peter in art is 
arrayed in Golden Yellow and Judas in yellow. 
Metal — Gold: Stone — topaz: Planet — the Sun. 
— Appolo or Helius the Sun God — God of the 
Healing art. 


Frazer in the “Golden Bough” spells out colourfully the 
succinct Trinity — “The Black Thread of Magic, the Red 
Thread of Religion and the White Thread of Science.” 


“Tha taobh dubh is taobh gea! air — he has a black side 
and a white side” like M’Ian Ghearr’s boat. The Galley 
belonged to this notable West Highland sea rover and was 
painted black on one side and white on the other. He 
outwitted many, if not all, watchers by this simple device. 
Like many things that work it is deceptively simple. It is 
also a reminder that camouflage did not begin with World 
War I. (Macdonald 1926). 
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MAGIC 

Magic also is said to be black and white. Many things 
in life are black or white. But not all. Human life has 
always had its many shades of grey. Rays of light shine 
bright. The silver spoon known as the “Piague Spoon” 
(a.v.) was a much favoured talisman — a visibly shining 
amulet, Like the nosegay it at very least freshened 
morale, Mary Queen of Scots possessed at least one. So 
did the Threipland family. Sir Stuart Threiplaod (1716 
1803) was Physician to Prince Charles and was at Culloden. 
Silver in running water and crystal have long been 
associated with the best of “White Magic” in its ageless 
conflict with the “Black” variety. 


It was Wm. Joyce “Lord Haw-Haw” who made sugges- 
tions in a broadcast from Germany during World War H 
to Number 666 — the “Beast of Boleskine’, Aleister Crowley. 
Crowley was said to have asked his executors to see 
that he was buried in Westminster Abbey. ‘Lord Haw-Haw’s’ 
suggestion was “that as Britain’s Intercession Services didn’t 
seem to be doing much good Aleister Crowley should be 
asked to celebrate a Biack Mass in Westminster Abbey”. 
(Symonds J, 1951). This the “Black Magic’ Crowley did 
not do. Nor was he buried m Westminster Abbey, But 
William Joyce ‘Lord Haw-Haw’ was hanged at the end of 
hostilities. Joyce was not hanged at Inverness. Nor was he 
hanged in 1736. If he had been his entry in the Town 
Records might have been hke that of one unfortunate Peter 
Corbet. The extract about him reads “By 4 fathoms rope 
to hang Peter Corbet: six shillings, To the Officers to drink 
after the execution: 32 shillings . . . The Demster for 
hanging Corbet 13/4” (Macdonald D. J. 1975). Crowley 
described himself as “the Laird of Boleskine and Abertarff’’, 
Accordingly he had a coronet embossed on his notepaper 
with a gilded B for Boleskine beneath. Around 1907 strange 
things happened at Boleskine. A ‘‘teetotal’? coachman died 
of the ‘DT’s’..A workman tried to kill Crowley, A butcher 
accidentally cut his femoral artery and died (Symonds J. 
1951) (Wilson, C. 1972). The late Dr Angus Lamont of 
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Foyers remembered hearing that “the Beast” shot dead a 
horse who didn’t stop when bid to do so. On the other hand 
Dr Lamont heard also of various kind acts of Aleister 
Crowley. 


OLD CURES. What were they used for? A small survey 
taken 25 years ago by me of some 270 households in 
Gaeldom showed that warts figured 191 times, and 
rheumatism 158, toothache 151, styes 130, sprains 88, chest 
diseases 83, stomach disorders 72, septic conditions 69, skin 
diseases 52, shingles 51, epilepsy 43, sore back 26, kidney 
trouble 9, and heart disease 6. The cures involved Frazer’s 
“Golden Bough” concepts of (a) similarity in shape (b) touch 
or contact {the “Royal” or not so Royal Touch} (c) trans- 
ference, i.e. by touching a wart with say a piece of meat 
and then burying. it in.the ground, The wart would go 
away as the meat decayed, (My good friend the late Rev. 
Angus Maclver erstwhile Chaplain to Craig Dunain Hospital 
told me this “cure” had worked well for him). The cures 
also involved herbs and fungi and incantations, falismen, 
amulets and bracelets galore. Silver coins in running water, 
various objects passed sunwise (deiseil) or through fire and 
the healing influence of the 7th son, a new moon or someone 
born feet first were all of note, Add to all this the Blessing 
of the Trinity and ask yourself what is missing? Apart from 
the fact that the sample was numerically so smail as to 
almost equal the limitations of an opinion poll there is 
a noteworthy absence of specific reference to the “two 
unmentionable afflictions” (1) The White Plague — Tuber- 
culosis and (2) Mental Illness or to give it its proper 
historical status — Lunacy, But let us note that some 70% 
of the listed afflictions were said to show some Improvement 
with the old cures or Grandmother’s remedies. Moreover 
like Hippocrates some — 43 out of 270 — were not afraid 
to mention epilepsy, 

These remedies are not just Gaeldom’s provincially 
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limited “parish pump” tittle-tattle, Shakespeare’s (1564- 
1616) Friar Lawrence in “Romeo and Juliet” said 


“Oh mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true quality,” 

And Burns (1759-96) wrote in his “Death and Dr Horn- 
book” (Hornbook was not a real doctor, He was the School- 
master at Varbolton who fearlessly and recklessly dabbled 
in all remedies, He took on all-comers — at a price!) 

“Calces o” fossils, earths and trees, 

True Salmarinum y’ the seas 

The farina of beans and peas, He has’t in plenty. 

Aquafontis, what you please, He can content ye, 

“Forbye some new uncommon weapons, 

Urinatus Spiritus of Capons, 

Or mite-horn shavings, filings, scrapings, Distilled per se, 

Salalkali o’ midge-tail clippings, And mony mae.” 

... A bonny lass, ye kenn’d her name, 

Some ill-brewn drink had hoved her wame; 

She trusts hersel, to hide the shame 

In Hornbook’s care; 

Horn sent her aff to her lang hame 

To hide it there. 

“That’s just a swatch o° Hornbook’s way: 

Thus does he poison, kill, and slay, 

An’s weel paid for’t; 

Hornbook’s overwhelming vanity tempted him to take on 
all-comers including Haggard’s 10-20% who needed most 
expert and qualified skill and treatment. He went too far. 
Burn’s poem made him flee Tarbolton. He was ‘rehabilitated’ 
in the Gorbals of Glasgow. How successfully is unknown. 


NEAR AND FAR, John MacCulloch (1773-1835), born 
of Scottish parentage, was a medical commentator on the 
Highland scene. He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh University 
in 1793, After practising for a while at Blackheath he 
became Geologist to the Trigonometrie Survey in 1814 and 
became President of the Geological Society 1816-17, In 1820 
he was elected F.R.S. In the same year he was appointed 
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Physician to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. He wrote 
about the Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland in a 
series of letters to Sir Walter Scott and these were published 
in 1824. MacCulloch’s death in 1835 was due to a carriage 
accident, Road fatalities were not unknown cven then. 

His pen scems to have formed words in an incisive and 
not uncolourful way. Yet he went on to say, “There are few 
places in which a surgeon is not accessible, at least within 
a day or two.” Repitilion you say. Right, you are awake! 

MacCulloch also did not eschew commenting on the 
physicians. His words seem to contain a certain relish. “If the 
character of a physician is the best to travel by in Abyssinia 
so it is in the Highlands, Take your degree, fill your pocket 
with bread pills and you will be pestered and adored wher- 
ever you go. Diseases too will rise up ready armed at all 
points like Cadmus’ men the moment you appear. You 
may silence 9/10ths of them at least. ‘Pulveris exigui jactu,’ 
and from the rest your natural progress will compel you to 
fly.” Or again, “I know of no people more subject to 
melancholy and fear . . . than the Highland wives , 
Heaven knows they have little of either luxury or idleness; 
yet the ailments of a Highland wife would astound the most 
fashionable physician daily conversant with the disorders of 
Grosvenor Square and with the miseries that send our 
idlers to Bath and Buxton and to Ramsgate and Cheltenham 
I must leave this to physicians to explain; as they under- 
stand everything,” 

MacCulloch did not think that the science of medicine 
was all. “As soon as Dr Harvey discovered the circulation 
of the blood he Jost all his practice, Jt is a complete proof 
that he had no ability for physic.” MacCulloch noted that 

“in the Highlands white was the hue of virtue as well as of 
purity; and thus while animals have received other honours 
than those of having their brains knocked out and their 
livers ransacked for prophecies.” “If a raw egg is still good 
for bile because both are yellow, England may share the 
folly and philosophy with them.” 

“Physic or no physic, Death knocks alike at the door of 
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all; at the wicker gate of the Highlander's cottage, as at 
the pround portals of the Nobles of the land, if he throttles 
the fisherman with a billow or a breaker, he chokes the 
wealthy citizen who is regaling on his labours in Fish- 
monger’s Hall with turtle and custard, Arithmetically 
speaking, at least, it appears a matter of some indifference 
whether we take physic or not, whether we reside in Canna 
or ‘among the homicides of Warwick lane’; the averages 
will not differ by a hair’s breadth,” 

it was MacCulloch also who wrote “It is the peculiar 
merit of the Medical Art that it can be understood and 
practised by intuition.” But the crystal ball has gone, and 
with it the weight of cane and protuberance of wig — even 
the dog Latin of prescription, Medical science is today 
extremely chary of mentioning, other than in a whisper, the 
immeasureable and imponderable but eternal considerations 
of the intuition, luck and chance; and will not even breathe 
the word magic. Yet medicine is not quite unaware of these 
things in the still and lonely small voice of deep reflection. 
“Better,” says the proverb, “a lucky Physician than a 
learned one,” and in the Para Handy tales of Neil Munro, 


surely now established in history as an outstanding if 
unorthodox book of Chnical Psychiatry for the Highlands 
and Islands, the Captain himself says, “I would sconer have 
lucky chaps on board wi’ me than tip-top sailors that had 
a great experience oO’ wrecks,” 

There is also the strange fascination of numbers and not 
a little history in them, Lancelot Hogben (1936) in his 
“Mathematics for the Million” said, “When we amuse 
ourselves at the expense of these early societies struggling 
to lisp the language of numbers in the childhood of civilisa- 
tion it behoves us to ask whether we ourselves have com- 
pietely grown out of magic.” It behoves us to ask yet again 
whether the most scientific member of the medical pro- 
fession choosing this yery day a lottery ticket will not pick 
one with a 3 or a 7 in it — not of course because he thinks 
it matters, but well, just for luck. Hogben’s view was that 
for European civilisation the numbers in which magical 
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propensities reside are more particularly 3 and 7. Gaeldom 
is certainly no exception to this Scriptural awareness, Nor 
is any medical man unaware of runs of 3 in illness, 


Many are the controversial matters existing in relation 
to the old Hebridean folk cures. Said repeatedly to be 
known only by the superstitious, perhaps of the preceding 
generation, they strangely linger on from pagan to Christian 
times and on to the very apron of the scientific age, Modified 
by the succeeding generations they seem always dying but 
never really dead. Often apparently local in impact yet they 
are often universal in belief. J. F. Campbell (1860), in his 
“Popular Tales of the West Highlands,” orally collected 
many years before Freud, Jung, and Frazer of the “Golden 
Bough’, was not unaware of the wider connotations. It is 
fairly well known that the legendary Highland Physician, 
Farquhar Leech the Healer, achieved his wisdom by drinking 
serpent’s brew, a brew from a white serpent, the 7th of a 
group. Legend assigned his place of nativity to Sutherland, 
but Islay tradition has the same tale of the same name. It is 
said he cured a poor woman with an enormous appetite 
which could not be satisfied by placing before her a roasting 
sheep. The appetising smell tempted the toad she had 
swallowed to come up her throat and out of her mouth, She 
was completely cured, but Campbell adds that he heard a 
similar tale in Norway, but here it was a young woman who 
fell asleep in a corn field and a serpent had run down her 
throat. A clever young doctor enticed the snake out of her 
with a saucer of milk. The question 1s as Campbell says, 
“When did that clever man live and where?” — in Copen- 
hagen, in the Hebrides or in Africa, where the creature 
swallowed was a baboon and the bait a banana skilfully 
administered by a doctor? 

The wife of a man who was suffering from rheumatism 
consulted one of the Mull doctors who went to sce the 
patient, bringing a birch rod, Having got his paticnt out of 
bed, he advised his wife to lay the birch rod smartly on his 
back, The poor man perspired freely and became supple 
and free from pain. But as Campbell says, a learned doctor 
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in the Arabian Nights, the Sage Dooban, makes King 
Voonan play the ball until he perspires and absorbs some 
medicaments from the handle of the golf stick. 

Where did it all originate and when? How long will it 
survive in some form or another? One of the cures still 
known for epilepsy in the Highlands is for the patient to 
drink dew water from the skull of a suicide, but Pritchard 
(1934) states that in the Zandé tribe it is the ashes of the 
burnt skull of a red bush monkey which are used. 


POINTS OF NOTE {D In acute disease the relation 
between invading organisms and the human body is a state 
of war. It is an acute conflict and an acute reaction. (2) 
Chronic disease is not so much a wat it’s more an immigra- 
tion. It has lasting and recurring effects. (33 Chronic 
ailments including wear and tear are now the major cause 
of morbidity and mortality in Gaeldom. (4); Chronic diseases 
are naturally only open io amelioration, remission and 
fluctuation and not cure. (5) Ancient and modern remedies 
both play a part in treatment of chronic affliction. (6) New 
medicines and new methods may work “miracles” for a 
while, (7) The late Sir Derrick Dunlop said that the old 
bottle of medicine elegant and pleasingly flavoured was 
usually innocuous, but the modern drug like atomic energy 
though powerful for good is also powerful for evil. He also 
said with truth and candour — “probably some 18% of our 
patients suffer from our efforts to treat them”, 


ANCIENT AND NOT SO MODERN. There has been 
for the last 5 years a Research Council for Complementary 
Medicine. Its function is to carry out independent scientific 
research into therepeutic practices such as acupuncture, 
chiropractic, homeopathy, medical herbalism, naturopathy 
and osteopathy. It is to receive some financial support from 
the Dept. of Health. (Lancet 15/10/1988). 

Who will make me better? This is a question which will 
be asked for ever and a day. The “try-anything” and/or 
“try-anybody” stage is reached mainly by people with 
chronic afflictions, They have often been treated by their 
doctors with ‘orthodox’ methods and with patience and 
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compassion. Accurate diagnosis is a must, Clear distinction 
between charlatan and genuine helper is de rigeur. As long 
as it does no harm and benefits some patients we can ask 
with equanimity — is it science or non-science or nonsense? 
We can ponder whether it is a possible triumph of mind 
over matter? And these questions which were probably first 
raised by Hippocrates are currently being cogently and 
clearly set out on TV, Pontius Pilate didn’t wait to get his 
answer about ‘Truth’. Medicine has waited countless 
centuries and is still waiting to get anything like the whole 
truth regarding ‘Alternative Medicine’, This does not detract 
from Gaeldom’s Remedies, On the contrary it colours the 
picture and totes up the interest. ‘Alternative Medicine’ is 
neither new nor narrow in its geography. I well remember, 
some 40 years ago, a distinguished psychiatrist telling me 
how he happened to meet a Professor of Medicine in an 
osteopath’s waiting room. Both had sore backs. Both said 
in unison “Fancy meeting you here!” 


A RATION OF GAELDOM’S REMEDY. But you want 
an example, Here it is. In 1952 Dr Doig then M.O.H, in 
Lewis told me about a child who had a B.C.G. inoculation 
for Tuberculosis, The child developed a Keloid (markedly 
overgrown scar). He was examined by a Professor and a 
Doctor from the Dept. of Health for Scotland. Orthodox 
surgical removal was courteously declined. A year later it 
had cleared up. The mother informed Dr Doig, that 
although she had been a nurse and was all in favour of 
modern treatment, her husband had persisted in taking the 
child to someone who preferred the old fashioned remedy 
of using water which had washed the head of a 7th son, 

And as a remedy for chest discase (including consumption) 
the late Dr Isaac MacIver told me in the early 1950’s “The 
shed horns of a stag are gathered and broken down with a 
heavy hammer. These are well boiled for an hour or so. 
The decoction is strained off. To this is added candy sugar 
and home-made butter, All this is mixed up and the resultmg 
jelly is taken in teaspoonfuls at stated intervals.” This was 
then still being used, Some people swore by its efficacy, Dr 
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Aitken (IT.G.S.L XIV (p. 310) also spoke of the great 
benefit in consumption by taking “a jelly made from 
scrapings from deer horns”. But the year he spoke was 
1888 and he went on to mention an old Gaeldom diagnostic 
practice. Namely if a person spits on the floor and the 
sputum ‘takes a start’ — no consumption, But if the sputum 
‘falls flat? — consumption, 

The Rev, Masson writing in the same Transactions in 
1888 said of Tuberculosis of the Lungs or Consumption 
that the hope lies in the direction of introducing into the 
blood a ‘germicide’ which will sterilize the germs and not 
hurt the patient. Some 60 years later his inspired hope was 
to be fulfilled with modern antibiotics, i.e. Streptomycin etc. 

Rising hope of a very different, well no, not so very 
different nature lay in the remedy propounded to me by 
Dr A. J. Macleod (Zadok} of Lochmaddy about 1951. He 
said consumption was benefited by the smell and vapour of 
cow's dung and therefore the patient with T.B. should sleep 
above the byre. His description of the remedy deserves 
medical immortality. He called it ‘Something in the way 
of an antibiotic aerosol’, If it is not laying it on too thick 


perhaps I should add that in the same year Dr Ken Macrae, 
then M.O.II of Sutherland, told me that he remembered 
seeing an old man with chronic bronchitis or some chest 
complaint using fresh cow manure as a poultice about 1923. 
That this practice was not uncommon was verified by Dr 
Aeneas MacLeod of Dornoch who recalled the remedies for 
‘chest ailments’ in a tomity of words ie. ‘Pravers and 
poultices’ 

Those who may be disposed to pooh-pooh such pungent 
organic chemistry with understandable disdain if not disgust 
may on second thoughts think more kindly, For according 
to reports which have appeared in the press, a ‘high-tec’ 
version of the compost heap is the basie locus used for 
microbes to “make” drugs and biochemicals such as 
penicillin and other antibiotics (Highfield R. Bail, Tel. 
18/11/87). And Lord Hermand, a Lord of Justiciary in 
Scotland and who travelled on Circuit said that he “always 
detected a Royal Burgh by its stink”, It seams unlikely that 
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the Royal Burgh of Inverness would have been the exception 
to this rule in the middle of last century, 

As “the White Plaguc” was indeed the Curse of Gaeldom 
it is apt to recall also that the Rev. Donald Masson, M.D. 
(1888) refers to “consumption or phthisis’” though not so 
common then as being well known in his early days, Sleeping 
or proximity to a sufferer resulted often in getting “the 
white lights or the white lungs”, Nourishing food was 
prized. The marrow of long bones of the ox was much 
esteemed as was soup of snails or the oil of snails taken 
like cod-liver-oil, Dr Macleod (“Zadok”) of Lochmaddy 
also spoke of the virtues of snail oil made from pounding 
snails and pouring hot water over the residue, But Dr 
MacLeod spoke most highly of flensing a seal (i.e. taking 
the skin and the blubber off in one piece.* The patient slept 
naked in the blubber with the whole ‘flence’ wrapped round 
him like a blanket, This was really a massive application 
of seal oil. Seal oil was also given orally. It was also known 
in Uist that remedy came from beating cockle shells to 
powder, boiling them down and giving the juice as a tonic 
for anyone needing lime. (Dr MacLeod’s comments were 
made in the early 1950’s). But when, oh when will whisky 
be mentioned? Right now we must refer to the real whisky. 
It was often in much older times, as it is now, taken as a 
toddy for chest infections, Sir Thomas Urquhart of Crom- 
arty that inspired translator of Rabelais thought in terms 
of “toddy? when he wrote “This year the catarrhs seem 
to have descended from the head to the legs”. This is surely 
a description of influenza which remains remarkably apt 
to this day. Dr MacIver made it clear that the whisky used 
in the old cures was not ‘wishy-washy’ stuff but was if 
possible 100% proof. Rabelais’ Gargantua would certainly 
have concurred, They were absolute purists in olden times. 

Remedy was neither exclusively medicinal nor nutritional. 
Just as centuries before the doctors had kept the clansmen 
fit for battle by massage and physiotherapy, so later in the 
fight against consumption massage and manipulation were 


*flench, flinch, flense v.t. cut up whale or seal: cf. Dan fiense: Norw, 
flinsa, flay. (Con Ox Dict). 
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widely employed. Sweet fresh butter was the lubricant. 
Masson (q.v.) refers to massage to “open up the chest” 
and especially to “avoid the ensiform cartilage at the foot 
of the breast bone (called in Gaelic ‘an duilleag’ — ‘the 
little leaf’) being curved inwards towards the pit of the 
stomach, The name for this brisk physiotherapy was “A 
toirt na clachan cleibh dheth” that is “Taking the creel 
stones off him” as if bis forebears bad borne excessive 
burdens. The vigorous and brisk exercise was followed by 
the ‘remedy’ of ‘strippings of milk with a good dash of rum’. 
Fresh butter was not the only lubricant! 


HERBAL REMEDIES. Many Highland and Island doctors 
showed an active interest in herbs and their effects. It would 
be invidious to single out individuals other than those of 
the past, Dr Wallace of Ullapool wrote a paper on the 
“Romance of Wild Flowers and Herbs” which appeared in 
the Ross-shire Journal in 1911, An article on the use of 
simples entitled “Highland Home-Made Cures’’ appeared 
in “The Inverness Courier” of 2/9/1919. Its words carry 
significance, “Before chemists shops became as common as 
they are now and when doctors were few and far between . . 
usually in each neighbourhood some person, more often 
than not a woman (most women possessed a knowledge of 
some of these home-made cures for use in common ailments) 
. .. supplied the place of a doctor and chemist. , . Plants 
that grew in the district supplied the materials out of which 
most medicines were compounded and very good medicines 
many of them were.” Included in the article are preparations 
of dandelions, chickweed, oatmeal gruel with butter, salt, 
and pepper as well as spruce beer — a fermented solution 
of molasses and spruce twigs. The oatmeal gruel and the 
spruce beer were given for feverish colds, Plantain leaves 
were used as a styptic for small wounds and abrasions. 

The article commends the wisdom of the knowledge of 
plants and herbs and states definitely "Indeed it is the 
advance of civilisation which destroys popular medicine. 
Civilised people know little or nothing of the valuable 


medicinal plants from which their forefathers made their 
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homely cures.” That was wrilten in 191], What is being 
writlen in the 1980's. 

What indeed you may well ask? “A clove of garlic a day 
keeps strokes at bay, a mistletoe preparation can be used 
to treat cancer, and oil from the evening primrose may 
help restore the mobility of red cells in the blood of M.S. 
(Multiple Sclerosis) patients.” In what popular lay magazine 
would you find these words? You wouldn’t. They appeared 
in ‘Hospital Doctor’ of 27th October 1988 headed ‘Herbal 
Powers Update’. And it goes on “These are not the claims 
of druid healers but the results of up-to-date research...” 
which is published in Potter’s New Cyclopaedia of Botanical 
Drugs and Preparations (1988) revised by Dr Elizabeth 
Williamson, research associate at the School of Pharmacy, 
and Dr Fred Evans, reader in Pharmacognosy at the 
University of London. The remarks end with the words that 
the book “Could be an aid for doctors facing growing 
patient interest in natural plant-based medicines.” 

But in the lay press (Daily Tel. 27/10/86) there was an 
article saying “Raw garlic is good for you”. According to 
the latest issue of the Brit. Med. Journal, it can stop the 
blood clots that lead to heart attacks and like penicillin, 
kill off the germs and stimulate the immune systems. Dr 
Linda Beeley, a Birmingham Consultant Pharmacologist, 
writes that “the vegetable must be eaten raw because 
cooking takes out the methyl allyl trisulphide in the garlic 
which stops blood clotting and diallyl disulphide which kills 
off bacteria”. The sulphide no doubt gives garlic its dis- 
tinctive odour or as Harington (q.v.) put it as recently as 
1596 “And scorne not Garlicke like to some that think, It 
only makes men wink and drinke and stinke.” 





Moreover Mervyn Rosenberg, F.R.C.5., Consultant Sur- 
gcon at Golspic, gave in 1987 a most able and amusing 
account of a chap who had put his foot through a pane of 
glass. On the telephone Sister had told him “You'll love 
this one, He’s pulled his wound together with pins and 
included two crushed cloves of garlic im the closure. He 
also refuses to have a tetatius toxoid booster.” Mr Rosen- 


Na 
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berg dealt with his patient with courteous competence. Mr 
Rosenberg quotes from “Grandmother's secrets” — Her 
“Green Guide to Health from Plants’ (Jean Palaiseul, 
Penguin Books 1973 — regarding GaRLic (Allium Sativum) 
“The Antisocial odour is combated by swallowing a piece 
of apple, parsley, a raw bean, aniseed or coffee. However if 
we all took it nobody would notice.” (Hospital Doctor 
3/8/1987). Garlic like Gaelic is a survivor, 

FEVERFEW, Etc, 

An elderly lady on Lochbroomside was known to speak 
of the healing or pain killing properties of the Willow Tree. 
This was not long ago, It was recently. Cinchona bark was 
used in Peru to treat ‘march agues and intermittent fevers’ 
and came to Europe m 1633. It was popular, It was 
expensive, The Rev. Edward Stone found a cheap and 
effective alternative in the bark of the willow tree. Quinine 
was found to be the drug if the Peruvian Cinchona. But the 
Willow Tree, well? The ‘cure’ of Willow Bark is salicylic 
acid. Its modern synthetic derivative is well known — very 
well known — it is ASPIRIN! (or io put it chemically, acetyl- 
salicylic acid), But so often there is a run of 3, FEVERFEW a 
hardy chrysanthemum-like annual grows prolifically. It had 
proved useful in the treatment of fever and for headache 
and migraine. In addition it was used for stomach ache, 
toothache and insect bites, Why this rigmarole which some 
may liken to a longwinded travelling herbal drug show? 

Why? There has been no synthetic drug developed from 
it like aspirin or quinine. But in recent years there has 
been much medical and lay interest in the use of feverfew 
for headache and migraine, arthritis and the skin condition 
of psoriasis. So much so indeed that in the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Medicine of July 1988 a modern well 
balanced scientific appraisal of Feyerfew is given by Dr S. 
Hepinstall. He notes that Feverfew has long been referred 
to as ‘a medieval aspirin’, Dr Hepinstail points out that 
feverlew may inhibit the secretary capacity of platelets and 
white cells. Reducing the ‘serotin’ from platelets could help 
migraine. There is also evidence that it inhibits the synthesis 
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of prostaglandins and thromboxanes and leukotrienes. (This 
means hormonal, blood clotting and immune system conno- 
tations). The botanical name for feverfew is Tanacelum 
patthenium. Biochemistry and botany are for the technical 
specialist, Readers, if any, of Gaeldom’s Remedies will want 
to know just (1) Docs it work? (2) Is it safe? The answers 
must be given with caution. It works for some (including 
at least one distinguished scientist), But we need to know 
more about side effects and complications. Mind you the 
same cautionary words apply to nearly all drugs and 
certainly to life itself. 

Mistakes and imperfections also apply to all human life 
in all ages and stages. We like to note that in 1742 the great 
Swedish naturalist Carl Linnaeus gave the wrong spelling 
to the Peruvian Bark which he wished to name after Lady 
Chinchén, wife of the Viceroy of Peru. He called it Cin- 
chona (B.M.J. 1988 p. 1486). And with vastly increased 
resurgent interest in herbals among the laiety medicine 
reverts to or purports to assume a modern form of lycan- 
thropy. This may be but the deep instinct of doctors or 
‘leeches’ to dress in ‘wolf’s clothing’ and then not to keep 
quiet. This is not possible for them. Doctors must ‘cry wolf’. 
What could sound more harmless than ‘Comfrey Herbal 
Tea’? Yet this natural product used for arthritis, cholecy- 
stitis, gout and phlebitis, and a host of infections, must now 
be treated with caution for according to recent articles 
comfrey and comfrey herbal tea contains toxic alkaloids 
which may cause serious liver damage, “Physician and 
consumer awareness of herbal toxicities is extremely 
limited.” Previous warnings about comfrey toxicity have 
generally been unheeded, Canadian Health Officials have 
recently sought to ban the sale of some comfrey products. 
(Ridker P. M.: McDermott W. V. 1989, Lancet p. 657-8). 
And atropine has been named as a possible contaminant 
of Comfrey Tea). Routledge P. A.: Spriggs T, L. B. 1989 
Lancet p 963). | 

So be it. Sir Derrick Dunlop as some may have noted 
stressed that we may harm the very people we are trying 
to help. Nature’s plants have many virtues. But nature’s 
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plants may have also many toxins. There is nothing in this 
world for nothing. The legendary and vividly simple story 
of Fraoch and his quest for the cure must surely spring into 
Our minds every time we hear the lingering and haunting 
melody of the ‘Rowan Tree’, The price Fraoch paid was 
more than most. It was ultimate, 


This basic folk lore and herbal gleanings may seem to 
some so diffuse that in the words of Rabelais “H the doctor 
worried — it was for the bald and shaven alike”. And that 
we are but one step away from “Gold, frankincense and 
myrrh’. We are. Potable gold, the elixer of life which 
could cure all diseases and confer immortality was the 
quest of alchemists for centuries. Golden coloured medicines 
were and may still be popular. For example golden eye 
ointment was known to generations. And gold itself was 
used. A golden wedding ring rubbed on a stye was a remedy 
well known in Gaeldom and elsewhere. And gold was 
introduced by Forestier in 1930 for the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis. But in general gold, frankincense and 
myrrh (gum resins — the former used for gastric disturbances 
and the latter for such diverse purposes as the Mummifica- 
tion of Egyptian Pharoahs, killing worms, treating coughs 
and “stinking breath”; are noted in Gaeldom as sacred 
gifts, “Behold there came wise men from ihe east.” (St 
Matthew, 2) (Hillson R., M. 1988, Journ. Roy. Soc. Med. 
81. 542). Truth to tell until the era of sulphonamides and 
antibiotics the heavy metals were regarded as having 
anti-infective properties The magi were probably both 
astrologers and physicians, (Cameron A. 1989. Jour. Roy. 
Soc. Med. 82, 122), 


EVENING PRIMROSE OIL. Evening Primrose oil is 
gaining medical recognition in specific areas of treatment. 
Its long term consumption is said by some still to need 
safety data. Evening primrose oil (EPO) is a fixed oil 
obtained from the seed of Oenothera biennis. This yellow 
flowering plant originated in North America and now 
fiourishes along European coasts. It is being cultivated under 
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controlled conditions to maximise its yield. The oil is 
marketed through pharmacies and “drug stores’ by a 
number of compani¢s as capsules and liquids, Scientific 
interest in the oil can be attributed to its high content of 
essential fatty acids (EFAs) including linolenic acid (70%) 
and gamma-linolenic acid (GLA) (9%), GLA is also found 
in the fixed oil of a few other plants, such as blackcurrant, 
borage, comfrey, and in human milk. Sometimes known as 
“Vitamin FY’, EFA's are required for normal cellular 
membrane function, the transport and oxidation of choles- 
terol, and the production of prostaglandins. They may be in 
essence “those fatty actds which are required by biological 


systems for reproduction and growth” (Barber A, J, The 


Pharmaceutical Journal, June 1988). Barber in his well 
considered article comes to the conclusion ‘“This review 
shows that evening primrosc ail, if not exactly a panacea, 
is certainly gaining medical recognition in specific areas, 
e.g. in the treatment of premenstrual syndrome, multiple 
sclerosis and mastulgia, whilc in diabetic disease, derma- 
tology, Raynaud's syndrome and alcoholism there have 
been some interesting, though limited studics. Furthermore, 
the inhibiting effect that Jmoleic acid-enriched diets have 
on platelet function indicate several potential applications 
for Evening Primrose Ou (EPG) in cardiovascular disease”. 
Barber ends by indicating that the chronic consumption of 
EPO has yet to be supported by long term safety data. 
Recommendation for continucd use should therefore be 
under medical supervision, He ends with his obiter dicta 
“Herbal and alternative remedics have always offered a 
different approach to orthodox medicine; but most have 
come and gone according to fashion; only time will tell if 
Oenothera bicnnis (Evening Primrose Oil) is here to stay”. 


THE FISH, THE GI, AND THE SEA. “Doc, note I 
dissent, a fast never prevents a fatness I diet on cod.” This 
sentence is more noteworthy than it sounds or looks. Tt is 
the longest palindrome that I know. If you know of a 
longer one I would be most grateful to hear it. This one 
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has some 51 letters with 25 letters reading the same back- 
wards and forwards from the fulcrum letter ‘p’. 

Fish and fish oil, as we have seen, were known in Gaeldom 
for aeons for their remedial effects. When I was young I 
remember my parents saying “eat up your fish it’s your only 
hope of being brainy”. The saying was commonplace, Now 
that I am a “geriatric re-tread” I wish that I had eaten more 
fish — much more, 

There are very good reasons for this, What are they? 
In 1988 the following words were written “Anyone who 
has read P. G. Wodehouse will be aware that Bertie 
Wooster’s man Jeeves knew something about the importance 
of fish in human nutrition. He knew that fish was brain 
food, although of course he could not have known that up 
to 25% of the dry weight of our grey matter is made up of 
long chain, highly unsaturated fatty acids that are only 
found to any great extent in fish.” The author went on to 
say that it is unlikely that Jeeves would have known the 
health implication in their scientific appraisal entitled “Fish 
Oils — their significance to human health’. Ray Rice’s 
article called “Fish Oils — their signifiance to human 
health” appeared in the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Medicine in September 1988. His article tells of how in the 
early 1970's two Danish medical researchers Dyerberg and 
Bang and an Oxford Don, Sinclair journeyed to Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains, They found that Eskimo Diet was based on 
fish and marine mammals. They contain large amounts of 
certain polyunsaturated fatty acids of a type not often seen 
in Western Diets. There was a virtual absence of Coronary 
Heart Disease, Reports from Japan with a largely fish based 
diet confirmed thts. They have a low rate for heart disease 
also. Yet Gaeldom had a fish diet, Apart from numerous 
fish perts and townships, was not Ullapool especially 
established by the British Fishery Society in 17887 


Please be patient. This is not going to get too technical. 
But the particular fatty acids found in fish (especially oily 
fish) can be converted into substances that are most vital 
not only to the bratn and nerves but are needed to produce 
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powerful “hormone-like” substances which ate key conr 
ponents in “the contro] rooms" of our biological being. 
Brain and nerve share the benefit with the relinac and 
gonads, In an article entitled “Benefits from oily fish — 
may help in coronary artery disease and several inflamma- 
tory conditions”, Prof. Lee and Dr Arm note that not only 
coronary artery discage but certain chronic inflammatory 
and immunological diseases cg. rheumatoid arthritis, 
psoriases, and asthma are less common in Greenland 
Eskimos. They also mention the skin disease psoriasis (Lec 
T. H. and Arm J. 1988. Brit. Med, Jour, 297. 1421). Deep 
sca cold water fish are said to be particularly valuable 
(Lancet 1988, 1081). Cod, baddock and while fish are sald 
to have less remedial fats compared with the more oily fish 
like mackerel, herring and salmon which our forebears 
would have eaten (Rice K. 1988 q.v.). 

I am trying to recall which of Para Handy’s characters 
on the 5.5. “Vital Spark“ remarked “Fried mackerel is the 
fastest ‘fush’ in the sea,” The quotation is not I fear 
accurate but thal in Gaeldom herring and mackerel and 
salmon figured largely in the staple diet of the majorily 
is very true. In the 1930's when the late Dr A. J. MacLeod 
of Lochmaddy was extolling the virtues of sca food [rom 
the common cod to the seal “flenshed” or “unflenshed”, 
hotels commonly supped porridge and then kippers or 
herring for “starters” at breakfast time, How healthy to 
start the day with the biological blotting paper of oatmeal 
and top up the grey matter of your brain with fish oil, 
From bygone days more than the Arctic Winds have come 
down from trreenland, either directly or via Iceland and 
Scandinavia, Be that as if may the inspiration of ‘Zadok’ 
did not come from notbing and he was not alone in his 
indigenous insight inte what was good for nutrient health. 

It is interesting that Callanish Ltd. have recently set up a 
factory at Breasclete in Hebridean Lewis, Callanish Marine 
Fish Oils contains very high levels of a type of Essential 
Fatty Acid, Some products arc combined with vitamins and 
others with derivatives of Evening Primrose Oil (West High- 
land Free Press 13/5/8. Dr Derrick Horrobin (formerly 
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Prof. of Medicine at Montreal) has pioneered Evening 
Primrose Oil and its combination with vitamins and fish 
oils. Those of you who are baffled about these biochemical 
complexities should remember the complexities of the 
spelling of Gaelic words. And the Evening Primrose is 
perhaps more ubiquitous than thought. Dr James Gow 
noticed it growing at the back of the Inverness Royal 
Infirmary some 25 years ago, And Mr Ian Jorbes, M.P.5., 
knows of it growing profuscly on Tayside, The Evening 
Primrose, if it doesn’t sleep by day, certainly blossoms out 
at night. Primrose day is 19th April, the anniversary of the 
death of Benjamin Misraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (1804-81). 
The Pomrose League was founded in 1883 in the mistaken 
belief that the primrose was Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite 
flower, (Brewer E. C. 1970). 

In with deep oily sea fish — out with red meat may well 
be too extreme, But it is interesting that Aspirin which 
came from Willow Bark and Fish Oils seem to prevent 
the blood vessels of the heart (and arguably of the brain) from 
furring and clotting and closing up. Opinion and beliefs 
are by no means accepted by all. The “imperfect” vocation 
of medicine may be not altogether like the “imperfect” 
vocation of the church which moved the Historian Gibbon 
to write of “the exquisite rancour of theological hatreds”. 
But there are similar schisms in medicine. Feeling and 
comment about fish and fish oils are no exception. Cottrell, 
R.C. (1989) writes that it is wrong to claim that the highly 
unsaturated fatty acids necessary for our grey matter come 
mostly or only from fish. Green vegetables can serve per- 
fectly well, He also questions the miraculous powers of fish 
oils. He gives them the Scottish Verdict of “Not Proven”. 
(Journ, Roy. Soc. Med. 82.183). This is the very life and 
lively stuff of ‘real’ medicine. Intelligent lay readers, if any 
are still reading thus far, will plump for ‘fish and vee’ if 
they've the sense I’m sure they have. And for ‘tatties’ and 
meat etc, cete. (taken of course in moderation). 

What is remarkable in the serendipity of it all is that 
fish figures promimently in the aftermath of the “45 
Rebellion. Certain moneys accruing from the Forfeited 
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Estates under an act (appropriately enough of George 
I) led to development in British Fisheries and the 
erection of the Asylum at Morningside in Edinburgh, Tuke 
(1882) notably comments on this curious alliance of ichthy- 
ology and psychology. Tuke was not to know that a century 
later this same alliance of fish food and brain (if not brawn) 
was to be of such great moment and debate ag to have 
made a Gibbon reiterate the words “exquisite rancour”. 

I feel this is just the moment to leave off perusal of 
Gaeldom’s Remedies in order to eat some fish and chips — 
no as you were — some fish and vegetables. But for the 
“cholesterol compromiscers', who balance out the almost 
imponderable risks of clots and cancers, it will no doubt be 
fish and vegetables and chips, 

Our Highland and Island Gaeldom is remarkable for its 
geographical indentations and incursions of the sea especially 
on the Western reaches. Sca and sea food are the very stuff 
of life and health. After countless centuries there is now 
an unexpected threat. Part of nearly everything that lives 
Or grows or is produced on land ends up in the sea, Even 
the “acid rain” the most airy form of pollution does so. 
And all the effluents to the seas are running endlessly, It 1s 
asserted that due to pollution the female whelks on the 
shores of Britain’s coasts are changing their sex and turning 
into doz whelks, The chemical involved is said to be 
Tributylin (T.B.T.). It is claimed that it can be proved 
experimentally. The exception, the only one, is the coast 
around the Hebrides. May no printer's crror cver put a 
hyphen between the ‘e’ and the ‘b, (Ullapool News and the 
Observer 1988), And may one hope that you enjoyed your 
fish! 


GOD’S MINSTRELS. As far as I can ascertain it was 
Wm, Langland author of ‘Piers the Ploughman’ in 1393 
who coined this most memorable phrase, The Holy Bible 
called it ‘Demon Possession” or ‘Devil Sickness’, It was so 
common its name was ‘Legion’, It is strange that we have 
always expected that the mind, which by informed consent 
is more complicated than cven the body, should go through 


Nb 
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life without illness and even without minor ups and downs. 
This we expect for ourselves and our relatives and for other 
people and their relatives, Lunacy, madness, mental iliness 
‘nervous breakdown’, and now ‘just manipulation’ are all 
synonyms for what so many people (medical and lay) nowa- 
days are so lily-livered and so out of touch with reality as 
to deny exist, This blinkered self-comforting trance of 
escape does neither the patient nor the public any good 
whatsoever. It does them, in fact, a most dangerous dis- 
service. 


Among the laiety it can be excused on the grounds of 
sensitivity and, despite the repeated denials made every 
decade for centuries, because of the stigma. This stigma is 
said to ‘have gone’ to ‘really not apply nowadays’ but in 
fact it does not go away. Among men of medicine to deny 
the existence of madness is a dangerously reckless self- 
seeking indulgence, Yet mental illness is peculiarly difficult. 
The mind is invisible. Its study in sickness and health is 
not easy. The clinical apprenticeship must of necessity be 
long. Many serious forms of illness are fluctuating and 
deceptive. The stakes are high, They are often life and 
death, The Latin names are suicide and homicide, There 
is almost no situation regarding the seriously mentally iE 
that the uninformed cannot make worse, If this is taken as 
applying ta social workers it does. But it equally applies 
to medicals and legal luminaries and clergy and well meaning 
laiety et al, who when faced with difficult and dangerous 
mentally ill people find that without sound and scarifying 


experience it is much easier to preach than to practice. 


Once upon a time (it was the carly 1950's} I had the 
privilege of attending the first psychiatric out-patient clinic 
to be held in the Hebrides at Stornoway, A gentleman from 
the West side of the Island sat down politely and after a 
mutual exchange of “good mornings” immediately spoke 
to me across the desk saying “You'll be the doctor for ‘the 
nerve’. Its a difficult thing ‘the nerve’, There's not many 
people know much about ‘the nerve’, Some Professors write 
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books about it, Its myself that’s sorry for them, It must be 
a grcat strain for their minds, Still they'll be doing their 
best no doubt.” From the Butt of Lewis to far away 
Wimbledon the score was clearly ‘game, set, and match’.” 
I was by any reckoning in deep water. When I managed to 
come up for air my words sounded limp and listless, In due 
course however he parted with as much of his personal 
details and history as he adjudged to be good for me and 
listened courteously to my advice to him, As he rose to 
leave he said with polite dignity “Thank you very much, 
doctor, and I know that if its God's Will PH get better.” It 
is not quite the end of the story. He did not fail to come 
back to the clinic at regular monthly intervals. He was a 
most grateful patient. It was about a year or more before 
he confided in me just how much it suited him to come 
into Stornoway on a Tuesday because it wasn’t the “half- 
day” and he “could see his friends and get his shopping 
done”, Here endeth the lesson. 

The clouds of pride and sorrow and mysterious Madness 
seem to surround the stately homes of Scotland to a greater 
extent than any others among the-children of men is a 
paraphrase of what I think G. K. Chesterton once wrote. 
It is memorable, It lingers. But is it true? Is it true of 
Scottish Gaeldom? I think it must be considered colourful 
but fanciful. The extreme and ever changing but eternal 
beauty of scenery and mist do add an especial poignancy 
to any form of dis-ease or of grief, But as for there being 
more mental affliction in Castle or croft than in city flats 
and tenements and sprawHng conurbations of suburbia is 
most highly questionable. 

It is true that the effect of the clearances, emmigration 
and the ravages of tuberculosis were in blunt worldly terms 
those of dispersal and dispatch, Moreover Gaeldom lost a 
sacrificially high percentage of their young men in World 
War I. And in the case of the Isle of Lewis there was to 
be added catastrophe. The poignancy of the wreck of the 
“Iolaire” on the first New Year's morning of peace, with 


*T know I’ve used the phrase before in this article but no other would 
be so apt, 
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the loss of 200 home-coming men who had survived the 
hostilities, within a stone throw’s sight and distance from 
their Island soil and home meant so many memories were 
to be charged with little other than disaster. And added 
disaster came with further loss of life in World War II. 
Mr James Shaw Grant when he was Editor of the Sfornoway 
Gazette wrote in 1955 “We cannot understand a people 
unless we know the content of their memories .. , The 
young have found the Island a much more kindly place. 
They have never been forced by circumstances to choose 
between predestination and despair.” Mr Grant also wrote 
“We produce a very large number of graduates and export 
ability and to that extent we subsidise the rest of Britain 
more than they subsidise us.” 

Gaeldom has thus by the intrinsic Nature and Nurture 
of the people given of sensitive genius to the very many 
facets that are human life and work, Thus it is not from 
nothing that such superb musical masterpieces as “An 
Ataireachd Ard” and “The Rowan Tree” were created. 
The ever rolling breakers from the Atlantic seas on the 
Hebridean beaches are conveyed in the music of the very 
ebb and flow of life itself, And the price of remedy and 
healing is depicted forever and a day in “The Death of 
Fraoch”. (q.v.). The Rowan Tree is his living memorial. 


THE MOON. The moon with its phases has from the 
beginning of time been associated with ‘lunacy’ and ‘wit- 
sickness’, In Gaeldom one Giraldus of Wales considered 
that many were unfair in blaming the moon for madness... 
Giraldus shared with St Matthew the belief that it was not 
the moon, but the devil using the phases of the moon who 
was the real culprit. The old Highland Gaelic sayings 
included “New moon on Saturday will take madness 3 days” 
and “Saturday’s Autumn moon will take frenzy 7 days”. 
Yes the 3’s and the 7’s keep cropping up at every turn! 


THE WATER. The practise of dipping or immersing in 
water the mentally ill patient or lunatic is very ancient, It 
is in Cornwall that the origin of bowssening jis to be found, 
The practise existed from the Butt of Lewis to Land's End, 
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‘Bowssening’ is a Coru-British or Armoric word spelt ‘beuzi’ 
or ‘bidhyzi’ meaning to ‘baptize, dip or drown’, It therefore 
covers the whole spectrum from Christian to pagan ritual 
for putting down the devil from the (d)evil possessed, ‘luke 
(1882) notes Scotland to be more remarkable than Cornwall 
for its lunacy healing wells and for extraordinary super- 
stitions not yet dispelled by civilization and science, Everyone 
says Tuke, has heard of St Fillan’s Well (really a pool) and 
certainly in Tuke’s time everyone knew the lines of Scott's 
‘Marmion’. 
“Then to St Fillan’s blessed well, 

Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel, 

And the crazed brain restore.” 

Let me hasten to re-assure the sceptical that the patient 
was immersed in the well 3 times, And let me hasten to 
re-assure the doubters that ‘the American Invader’ a Miss 
Dorothea Lynde Dix had visited the asylums at the sea 
fish-port of Musselburgh some 4 decades before Tuke wrote 
about St Fillans. Note the plural ‘asylums’, They were in 
all likelihood small hostels or nursing homes without the 
amenities and supervision of the larger institutions, (Now 
it is the turn of the larger hospitals with the better facilities 
to become the subject of criticism). Musselburgh of course 
was Musselburgh. It was noted in Miss Lynde Dix’s time 
for its ‘links, leeks, ladies, Loretto and lunatics’. 

It is interesting to note in passing that when the Bill 
which led to the building of bigger Asylums and indeed 
to the Inverness District Asylum of 1864 was going through 
Parliament, Mr Blackburn the M.P, for Stirlingshire was 
agreeing with the Scottish Members ‘that a permanent 
board would be of no use; it would be coercing the people 
by centralization’. Fortunately a Board of Commissioners 
in Lunacy for Scotland was appointed which covered large 
hospitals, small hospitals, hostels, nursing homes and 
“boarding out’ in the community. 

Dr Mitchell (commissioner in Lunacy in Scotland) wrote 
about Loch Maree noting that the ‘patient’ was “dipped in 
the loch” (probably 3 times). This ‘total immersion’ or 
‘bowsenning’ was a kind of ‘baptism’ as we have seen. 
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The insistence on putting the “possessed” patient’s head 
under water seems to have been in case the demon with his 
devilish cunning was lurking in the hair, The obsessional 
minded and over-zealous bigots and those by nature 
sadistically inclined plunged the patient’s (1 nearly wrote 
victim’s) head into the water and detainee’ it there just up 
to drowning point. Forlunately sacl extreme bigots would 
be in the minority, Of another place, the Island of Melista 
in the Hebrides according to tradition, no one was ever 
born there who was not from birth insane, or who did not 
become so before death, Cure was attempted by towing the 
“patient” behind a boat. 

Mitchell notes that in the Inverness Courier of August 31, 
1871 (7 years after the Inverness District Asylum opened) 
there is an extraordinary account of dipping lunatics in 
Lochmanar, in Sutherlandshire in the district of Strath- 
naver. “About 50 persons were present near one spot. 
About 12 (affected with various diseases) stripped and 
walked into the loch performing their abiutions 3 times... 
some being led willingly, and others by force. One young 
woman was raving, repeating religious phrases . . . Poor girl 
what good could immersion be to her? No man... denuded 
himself for the plunge. But the climax of absurdity is in 
paying the loch in Sterling coins. These gatherings take 
place twice a year.” That is a paraphrased account of what 
a correspondent of the Courier saw on August the 14th, 
1871. If it does nothing else this account may be reckoned 
by the’ discerning to exemplify some of the hazards and 
dangers of so called ‘Community Care’. 


ELECTRICITY. “But I am firmly persuaded that there 
is no remedy in nature for nervous disorders of every kind, 
comparable to the proper and constant use of the electrical 
machine.” Who wrote this? None other than John Wesley 
(1703-91) the evangelist and founder of the Methodist 
Church! (Tuke 1882). And there is an interesting extract 
from the records of the weekly Committee of the Northern 
Infirmary, Inverness, af a time when they treated mental 
patients as well as medical and surgical ones, The extract 
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is dated May 1809: “Conceiving that electricity might 
produce some beneficial effects in the case of Grace Mac- 
Lennan which hitherto was of so obstinate a nature as to 
resist every mode of treatment adopted, it was accordingly 
practised and the result cxceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. From the similarity in the cases of Katherine 
Cameron and the forementioned patient, Electricity was 
also tried on the latter with the same good effect,” The 
medical attendant was Dr Kennedy. Unfortunately no 
details of this early form of electric treatment were written 
down. 


MODERN ELECTRO-CONVULSIVE THERAPY, ETC. 

It is now some 50 years since Cerletti in Rome and Bini 
first used electric shock to induce convulsions in mental 
illness. It has been used in this country including the 
Highlands for almost the same time. It is safe. It is effective. 
And used for carefully diagnosed patients (mainly severe 
depressions) it has prevented much suffering and many 
suicides, At first it was not nearly so refined in technique 
as it is today. This led the late Prof. Sir David Henderson 
to say “it was a brave man who first pressed that electric 
switch” and Dr Angus MacNiven to say “it seems like 
using a steam hammer to crack a nut but it works. It works 
and saves so much suffering and so many lives.” The idea 
of producing artificial epileptic fits may have arisen in part 
from the Greek idca that Epilepsy was a sacred disease and 
was a form of ‘Possession’. Much more recently it was 
thought that schizophrenics did not take epileptic fits and 
by giving ‘fits’ to schizophremics they would be cured. In 
fact it was severe melancholia which responded and 
respotided dramatically to E.C.T, quite as much in High- 
land Gacldom as elsewhere. ECT. and the discovery of 
antibiotics to virtually abolish G.P.T. (syphilitic infection 
of the brain} are perhaps the two greatest advances in 
psychiatry since World War II. The range of reaction to 
pycho-tropic drugs is interesting and helpful but variable 
and there would therefore seem to be scope for further 
developments. 
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THE BLACK COCK 

As for epilepsy in the old days in Gaeldom the cure was 
to bury a black cock alive, along with a lock of the patient’s 
hair and some parings of his nails on the very spot where 
the patient fell in the fit, Dr Mitchell noted that this 
sacrifice was openly offered in a Highland railway town 
“with six churches, ten schools and a population about ' 
4000”. Note the colour black. Note the law of contact the 
d'evil” being transferred via a lock of his hair anil parings 
of his nails. But when? — well Dr A. M. Mitchell wrote 
this in 1862. If such things are done in the green tree what 
must have been done in the dry? We may safely read the 
past in the present, Dalyell states that in 1597 the “earding 
of one quik cok in the grund” was a cure for madness,” 


(Tuke 1882), 


THE BLACKSMITH. “There is a smith in the Parish of 
Kilmartin (Skye) who is reckoned a doctor for curing faint- 
ness of the spirits. The patient being laid on the anvil with 
his face uppermost, the smith takes the big hammer in 
both hands, and making his face all grimace he approaches 
his patient, and then drawing his hammer from the ground, 
as if he designed to hit him with his full strength on the 
forehead, he ends in a feint else he would be sure to cure 
his patient, and then drawing his hammer from the ground, 
the designed effect” (Martin ci695}. Suggestion can be very 
powerful therapy. And “the present (black)smith makes up 
the 13th generation bred to be smiths and all of them 
‘pretend to this cure”” (ibid). Some pretence! some cure! 
And the 13th blacksmith would certainly not die leaving 
no ancestors! 


THE SPAS. Spas spell out the aura of comfortable Vic- 
torian watering places. They were the commercialised 
successors or acquisitors of ‘sacred’ remedial waters of 
springs and wells and rivers. They reek of the nostalgia 
that lingers in the recesses of the mind and of the nostrils 
redolent with inimitable smells of the old general store; or 
carbolic soap, or bubbling boiling tar or more fragrant 
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odours. At the foot of Ben Wyvis nestles the Spa of Strath- 
peer, The mincral waters were (and no doubt are) rich 
m chalybeate (iron) and sulphur due to percolation through 
shale beds teeming with the petrified remains of genoid 
fishes. The Spa provided pump rooms, massage, and baths, 
pavilions and gardens (Macdonald D. and Polson A. 1938). 
Gouty irrascible Colonels vied with demure ‘old dears’ in 
wielding Croquet Mallets on immaculate lawns. They were 
often ‘P.O.S.H.’ in the Voyage to India sense (port out, 
starboard home). Possibly over eating and drinking were 
familiar to their cats and canaries as well. Now they are 
only ghosts. They have all gone. But their ailments live on. 
Rheumatism, arthritis, wear and tear can now be seen in 
every S.A.G.A. bus party. There is a revival in the Spa. 
The waters did help. At least they didn’t and don’t do harm. 

Cameron Gillies in 1911 speaking of wells and waters 
noted that the idea may have started as a mere concept of 
inner and outer cleanliness and health “the essential idea 
got perverted into a quasi-religious humbug, which the 
Church is now as diligently banning as in the old days it so 
fervently blessed”, But Gillies notes that the Gaels of old 
were aware of a microbe (a° ghrid) as one of the causes of 
disease. 


EXTREMES 
The exact relationship between mind and brain has been, is 
and always will be a topic of discussion and debate and 
doubt. 
“What is mind? — never matter 
What is matter? — never mind” 


foes the old adage. Mary Baker Eddy (1821-1910) the 
founder of Christian Science, resurrected the ancient meta- 
physical concept that as the body is known only through 
the senses, it has no existence except In the mind, Matter 
is merely an illusion i.e. mind is all and matter nothing, The 
cure of disease is effected by making the disease appear to 
be an illusion. Mary Eddy was herself a hypochondriac, and 
quickly learned how profitable health fads can be for their 
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backers, Similar ideas were advocated in the 17th Century 
by Bishop Berkeley. 

Some of the precepts laid down by Mrs Eddy are repellent 
to fastidious people, And what has this to do with Gaeldom’s 
Remedies? Quite a lot, for a lot of thought goes on in 
Gaeldom. “When two Jews discuss anything you get 3 ideas” 
goes an old adage. “When 2 Celts discuss anything you get 
3 ideas” is equally true. 

Gaeldom can balance things out. It can think things out. 
It is critical of unbalanced extremes. “The myth of Mental 
Illness” i.e. a book written by an American, Prof. Szasz, in 
which illness of the mind receives the same short shrift as 
bodily ills do in “The myth of Physical Illness” by Mary 
Baker Eddy. “Can the leopard change its spots?” is not 
to be summarily dismissed. Nor is the phrase “You can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s Iug” {pig’s ear). Some of the 
extremist claimants of “Community Care” as a panacea or 
cure for all ills may or may not like to reflect that although 
the Witchcraft Act of 1735 was repealed in 1951 it was 
replaced by the Fraudulent Mediums Act in the very same 
year, And by 1951 the electrical tracing of the rhythms of 
the Brain in sickness and in health had become a potentially 
useful adjunct in diagnosis and remedy. 

Gaeldom has kept a balanee and has always taken to 
heart Solomon’s Wisdom of not despising Lhe smallest plant. 
Tt may well have used mouldy cobwebs which were ‘High- 
land Cousins’ of ‘peniciltin’. Tt was not on a Hebridean or 
West Coast but in the soil from a remote Norwegian beach 
that by chance a fungus was found. This fungus has now 
produced ‘Cyclosporin A’ which prevents the rejection of 
transplants of human organs, Le, heart, lung, kidneys, liver, 
skin, cte. Who knows what might yet be found in Gaeldom’s 
Kingdom of Nature! 


THE LEECH — WHAT'S IN A NAME? Farquhar the 
Leech got his omniscient wisdom from licking the finger 
he dipped in the brew of a white serpent (the 7th) to emerge 
from a tree. Farquhar became the first legendary Highland 
Physician (and Surgeon}. Lighiche or Leigh is the Gaclic 
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word for ‘a physician, surgeon’ (MacLeod Rev. Dr Norman 
1853. A Dictionary of ihe Gaelic Language), The leech has 
been a synonym for the doctor for so long that its early 
mythology and connotations tend to be forgotten, There 
were several doctors of the name Leitch in the Highlands 
fairly recently. Admittedly the usc of the leech to suck 
blood from a patient seems just what it is — a biological 
method of blood letting. And blood letting, a spring pre- 
ventive and an autumn cure, was long practised in Gacldom. 
Were the MacBesths not described as "fine slitters of 
veins?” They didn’t delegate to mere barber surgeons! 

I confess ta having seen leeches used on a patient only 
once, It was in that Highland part of Glasgow which 
contains the Western Infirmary. T was during World War IT. 
It was in the wards of the Regius Professor of Medicine of 
the day, He was known to bis students as ‘Johnnie Willie’. 
His proper designation was Rear Admiral Professor Sir John 
McNce, D.S.0. His speciality was liver diseases. He was 
a great believer in Schweppes’ Tonic Water as a preventive 
and pick me up for morning “hangovers”! But youthful 
medical minds were astounded when the great man ordered 
leeches to be procured for 4 paticnt with liver disease. They 
were duly put on the patients’ skin over his cnlarged liver. 
How many you ask? The answer is 7. The patient as far as 
I recall survived. 

I do well remember the shock, the amazement, and the 
interest created by just these 7 leeches. What did they do? 
They sucked the patients’ blood. How much can they suck? 
The answer 1s much more than their body weight - up to 
7 times more. Why can they da this? Because their saliva 
prevents blood clotting, 

But the ‘old enemy’, ‘Father Time’, never stands still. So 
now we read that the leech, one of medicine’s oldest tools, 
bas in its saliva a potential cure for heart attacks and 
strokes, But the leeches anti-clotting chemical occurs in 
such minute guunlitics that it would take extracts from 
10,000 leeches fo provide sufficient anti-coagulant for one 
‘heart’ or ‘stroke’ patient, Advanced genetic engineering by 
scientists working for the Ciha-Geigy pharmaceuticals by 
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injecting a basic saliva gene into a yeast cell has “mass 
produced” the key substance. This is the story of the 
drug ‘Hirudin’? named after the medicinal leech. One leech 
carries only one thousand-millionths of a gramme of 
‘Hirudin’ but it is a highly potent clot preventer, It is now 
said that just one million-millionth of a gramme of it 
is sufficient to block half of all production of thrombin — 
the blood's clotting agent — per Jitre of blood. So doctors 
at Guy's Hospital are starting to usc ‘Hirudin’ as a potential 
cure for heart attacks and strokes (Pallot P. 1989 Daily 
Tel). That is whal’s m a name! Mayhe that white, the 7th 
serpent, and Farquhar Lighiche knew a thing or two after 
all --. some things we didn’t know until now, What celse 
might they have known? Only time wall tell. 





PAUL JONES’ DISEASE — ETC. 


This name I have myself chosen as an eponym for a 
pandemic disease which exists even in Gaeldom — namely 
“change for change’s sake”. Paul Jones was born in Kirk- 
bean, Kirkcudbrightshire in 1747. He became a sea-farer 
as mate on a slave ship. In 1773 be changed his name to 
Paul Jones and inherited property in America. He was 
virtually the founder of the American Navy. But within a 
few years he appeared to be in charge of a French naval 
squadron and then later served as an Admiral in the 
Russian fleet. He died in 1792. He is commemorated in 
singular fashion, A Scottish dance in which, when the music 
stops, as stop it does at repeated intervals, the men change 
their lady partner, is called a Paul Jones, It epitomises 
change for the sake of change. 


When I came to Inverness in 1951 I was young, keen and 
no doubt impetuous and headstrong. The late Dr ‘Sandy’ 
Fraser and his deputy Dr ‘Rorie’ Campbell were the senior 
administrators of the Highland Regional Health Board. 
They told me that no doubt T would wish to change many 
things — but! But they would welcome changes provided 
that (1) I found out why something was introduced (2) I 
noted the good points about how if worked in practice as 
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well as the bad points (3) I would think out how far any 
proposed change would really help paticnts and relatives 
and staff, both in the short and long term. (4) I would also 
think out the less welcome repercussions that might ensue 
sooner or later, (5) I would then submit the details of any 
proposed change accompanied by a stated and cogent case 
so that they could examine and evaluate it critically, (6) If 
approved then I could change il, This was Gaelic preventive 
medicine at its best, 1 was not going to be allowed to fall 
victim to ‘Paul Jones’ Disease’ — ‘Change for the sake of 
change’. Paul Jones’ Disease is alas truly pandemic m so 
many walks of life everywhere and even Gacldom 1s losing 
some of its inborn resistance to it, Progress is progress, But 
change for the sake of change is not. I shall always call it 
‘Paul Jones’ Disease. I am not going to change it, As far 
as I know nobody has called it by that name heforc, But 
maybe they will now. 


Tt is not possible for details of all Gaeldom’s remedies to 
be recorded. e.g. The paper given by Dr Wallace of Ullapool 
on the Romance of Wild Flowers (including plants and 
herbs) in 1911. Much more recently Dr Adamson of Kyle 
gave an excellent account of Remedies in his area, Many 
friends have mentioned ‘old cures’ which differ from those 
cited only In the trimmings and trappings. There has been 
no great discussion of the therapeutic virtucs of “the wine 
of the country”, whisky, nor indeed of its dangers. I have 
endeavoured to do this in a fairly recent publication in the 
Transactions, But there has becn an emphasis on preventive 
medicine, e.g, ‘Cheerfulness, temperance, and exercise’, 
‘The moderate abstincnce is the high healing’ and on the 
wise saws of old “He doth the best cures in whom most 
trust”, (Hippocrates), 

Fashions are fashions, Medical fashions arc medical 
fashions. They tend to go round in circles, But remedy as 
Fraoch has shown us always exacts a price. 

These glimpses and reflections of Gaeldom’s remedies 
are worthwhile only if we arc in heartfelt accord with the 
words of Dr Samuel Johnson (1709-84) — “To judge rightly 
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on the present one must oppose it to the past for all judge- 
ment is comparative. ,, If we act for ourselves to neglect 
the study of history is not prudent, if we are entrusted with 
the care of others it is not just.” 

And worthwhile only if we are in accordance with 
the ever echoing words of Sir Thomas Browne (1605-82) 
a General Medical Practitioner in Norwich who wrote “In 
this Encyclopaedia and round of Knowledge, like the great 
and exemplary Wheel of Heaven, we must observe two 
Circles; that while we are daily carried about, and whirled 
on by the swing and rapt of the onc, we may maintain a 
natural and proper course in the slow and sober Wheel of 
the other. And this we shall more readily perform, if we 
timely survey our knowledge,” 


SEVEN COGENT COMMENTS 

l. Interest (perhaps compound} has returned to ‘Gaeldom’s 
Remedies’. 

2. Since nature yielded penicillin for infections, and ‘cyclo- 
sporin’ for transplants, researchers are fervently ‘re- 
dialling’ Grandmother’s Cures. 

3. The diet cult is booming. Fruit and vegetable and ‘fish- 
land’ is thriving (but the chips are down). Eggs and 
checse and chickens have scared the fey, but not the 
many. Fortunately porridge is still porridge because 
oatmeal is still oatmeal. Stags are still deer, Venison is 
now dear. 


4. The ‘Preventive Medicine prescription’ is not new. It is 
‘Cheerfulness, Temperance and Exercise’. It is Druid. 
It has not been ‘polluted’ for upwards of 2000 years. 


5. Alternative medicine from acupuncture and chiropractic 
to homeopathy and herbals, etc. has re-acquired respect- 
ability. 

6. What I have christened ‘Paul Jones’ Disease’ is ‘change 
for the sake of change’. It is not progress, Nor is it 
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merely variety nor fashion, Tt is much more deadly and 
destructive than that! 


7. 80% to 90% of ailments are not going to kill (some 
may but very gradually}, The miracles of modern medical 
science lie in diagnosis and treatment. They save the 
10% to 20% who would sion die without them. So 
orthodox medical assessment is essential. Modern drugs 
and modern dogmas are powerful. We may upset (by 
side effects} some 10% of those we are trying to help. 

Preventive Medicine is the Golden Fleece or Utopia. But 
the only 100% successful preventive medicine is to refrain 
from being born at all. 


PRINCIPLES OF FAITH AND FOLK CURES — 
IN PRECIS GAELDOM'S REMEDIES 

Scientific interest has increased since Frazer’s ‘Golden 
Bough’, Frevds’ ‘mental mechanisms’ and Jung’s ‘racial’ or 
collective unconscious, 
WELLS AND SPRINGS, RIVERS AND LOCHS 

Pagan beliefs were Christianised by Saints. Some wells 
were named by Saints, James VI and the Church disowned 
them all in 1586. Yet taking the waters, immersion or 
‘bowssening’, cleansing and giving an ‘offering’ in kind or 
coin was born to survive. 


PLANTS, HERBS, FUNGI AND WEEDS, AND 
SEAWEEDS 

“Curative” or “amelioratiye”’ propeties of the foxglove (digit- 
alis), willow-bark (aspirin) feverfew (for migraine and head- 
aches) and now evenme primrose oil (containing a high 
content of essential fatty acids} for premenstrual tension, 
multiple sclerosis and in measure diabetes, arthritis, skin 
disease and alcoholism are well known, Cloves of garlic may 
it is said, kecp strokes at bay and help the motility of cells 
in multiple scleroxig and may help to treat some cancers, 
Garlic has long been known for its antiseptic and digestion 
helping attnbules. Cobwebs and fungi were used for cuts 
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and bleeding and sepsis. Seaweeds and dulse contain iodine 
and minerals. Herbals are legion in use and in mention. 
Martin Martin c1695 was not alone in his list. Spores and 
tiny grains of sand can be precious. 


ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISH 

Deer’s grease and deer horn scrapings, carrara fowl, are 
just a few examples. Cod-liver oil and seal oil. Cold water 
deep sea fish have come into their own recently with their 
essential fatty acids. Salmon, mackerel, herring, are said to 
have a slight edge on the white fish, The ghost of our 
Celtic cousin ‘Sweet Molly Malone” must be smiling at the 
resurgence of “‘Cockles and Mussels Alive Alive Oh!” For 
she was a fishmonger in Dublin’s fair city who was really 
only remembered when ireland were winning at rugger at 
Landsdowne Road. The happening upon the use of the 
thyroid gland of a sheep killed on St Bridget’s day in ancient 
Gaeldom for the treatment of dwarfs must cause us to 
wonder, Yet our eyebrows should rise even more at 
‘bezoartick pastilles’ as anti-depressants for melancholia. The 
most important ingredients were the ‘pestled’ and powdered 
skull of a stag and of a man who had been executed (Tuke 
1882). Side effects were minimal but success tate — 
unrecorded, Note, despite the ‘bezoartick’ name it was the 
skull of a deer and not a reindeer! 


FRAZER’S SYMPATHETIC MAGIC 


(1) Law of Similarity. The principle is that like produces 
like, ie. if you make an image of someone (corp criadha) 
and stick pins in it or put it in running water then you will 
harm the person. And casting a heart shaped piece of lead 
was a symbolic ‘cure’ for heart disease. Plants and flowers 
and herbs which have similar shape or colour to the afflicted 
organ were reckoned to have an especial effect i.e, liverwort, 
etc. In some regards homepathy i is treating like by “minute” 
quantities of like. 


(2) Law of Contact. The principles is that things that have 
been in contact go on exerting an effect after they have 
been severed, e.g. The parings of nails and locks of hair 
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buried with the live black cock as a ‘cure’ for epilepsy. Locks 
of hair, garments and other sentimental symbols have been 
treasured by Kings and Queens and commoners alike 
throughout the ages, The Royal Touch for the “King’s Evil’ 
(scrofula or tuberculosis of neck glands) was practised for 
zencrations, Dr Samuel Johnson was said to have been one 
of the last to have had this Royal Contact. 

(3) Law of Transfer. The principle is the (djevil may be 
tranferred to animate or inanimate things or be cleansed 
away. Witches changed themselves into ‘hares’ — white 
hairs, Warlocks and lunatics changed themselves into wolves 
(lycanthropy). A suicide’s skull changed sacrifice and lost 
life into healing. The (d)evil was cleansed by running water, 
over which the living and the dead had passed, and into 
which silver was (or perhaps still is) put. 


COLOURS 

White purity, cleansing, white magic, silver, the moon. 

Red blood, suffering, the Rowan tree, sacrifice (Fraoch), 
Red flannel, Red blankets, The Red Cross. The 
Cross. No Ward Sister would ever put red and 
white flowers in the same vase — a bad omen or 
death. Crimson Nuts, Red Rowan berries. 

Golden 

Yellow The sun, the god of healing etc. 

Black (d)evil, darkness, colour of witches, black magic. 

Grey mystery. 

As Frazer puts it “the Black Thread of magic, the Red 
thread of religion, and the Whife thread of science.” 


NUMBERS 
One The Deity, unity, the first male number. 
Two diversity, the female numbet. 


'Thrce the Trinity, hatmony, the Trident of Neptune 
and Britannia, a lucky number. 


Four perfection, the first square number (2 x 2). 
Five the prevailing number of nature; and of art. 
Six the number of Justice. 
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Seven > the Climateric number of all diseases; a lucky 
number. Why the 7 year itch? 


Nine the square of the Trinity (3 x 3). 
Thirteen the number at “The Last Supper”. 


In general odd numbers are considered to be ‘lucky’ 
(whatever that is). But most people choose a 3 or a 7 
in a lottery, The exceptional choose 13. They would! 


METALS 

Gold used in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis. 
Colour of wedding rings, ‘golden eye ointment’, 
etc. Giant gold medallicn or talisman was worn 
by Gargantua for epilepsy. 

Silver remedy for and protection against black magic. 
the evil eye; the ‘plague spoon’ was silver, 

Copper copper bangles for rheumatism — ‘I don’t care 
what the doctors say, it works.” 

Iron protection against evil ie the horse-shoe nailed 
above the door. Kept ‘bad luck’ away. 

Bronze bell of St Fillan which was literally a heavy ‘night 
cap’ for the mentally ill. 

Mercury or Quicksilyer: used in olden times for treating 
syphylis etc. 


Heavy metals in gencral were considered to have sore 
antiseptic powers in bygone times. Gold was so used until 
fairly recently, Mercury was the god of science and com- 
merce and the patron of rogues, vagabonds and thieves! ! 


SHOCK TREATMENT 

Dragging the mental patient behind a boat 3 times round 
an island (in a sunwise direction) or behind a boat in the 
sea was a known practice. A blacksmith with his hammer 
treated by fear and feint both mental illness and ‘rheu- 
matism’, Electricity was used early in the 19th Century in 
the Inverness Infirmary with success for treating mental 
iliness. 
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ENIGMAS AND VARIATIONS 

All “the cures’ were used with or without special variations 
aclmixtures and overlaps and varied from place to place. 
‘Liltle local difficulties’ were treated in different little ways 
but the same general principles and beliefs held. Special 
times of year and special phases full and new of the moon 
and the influence of fire flames and smoke and one born 
feet first or a 7th son were all of import, A dth son walking 


on the back of a prone patient would hyper-extend the spine 
of a sore back (So would the walking of a Ist son or 7th 
daughter!) The blood of a Munro was used to cure shingles. 
Why a Munro? If in doubt, smearing the blood of a black 
cow was the answer. Sprains were said to respond to 3 
strands of black thread or 3 strands of red, black and white 
threads tied around the sprain, Amber was said to help 
rheumatism. But many, many remedies are still known — 
perhaps by yourself! — maybe pure running water over 
which the dead have passed and/or with a silver coin in it! 
And don't forget oatmeal! 


APOLOGIES, ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS, ETC. 

I am grateful to many people. But, as I fall into the 
group so unflinchingly yet timeously diagnosed by the Rt. 
Hon. John Biffen, M.P. as ‘geriatric re-treads’, I apologise 
right now (before I forget) for the many sins of Omission 
and mistake. I have put in far too many things (which you 
will forget} and I have left out too many things (which 
nobody will forget). Paraphrase I did. For me it became 
more “para’ than ‘phrase’. You may remember Lytton 
Strachey’s dictum ‘select and omit’, This my wandering 
mind did. It provided in me a trio of ‘minders called ‘select’, 
‘omit’ and ‘tose’, I managed to prevent my wife throwing 
out “by mistake” or something even more of my seribblings 
than she did, This was achieved by subterfuge, It involved 
boosting her vanity by simple flattery, So each time her 
words rang out “But I know where everything is and I can 
find it” some progress became a possibility. As for the rest 
— well, it must come under the Official Secrets Act. 
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Perhaps “The Whittet Memorial Prize’ should be shared 
equally between (1) Hugh Barron, Esq, for his persistent 
prodding (without which you wouldn’t have had to read 
this) and (2) the printers for deciphering some of my hand- 
writing {for the type-setter may need an eye test}. But what 
is the prize? It is a promise never to trouble them again or, 
if T have the temerity and am sparedito do so, to present 
it on a ‘fish-slab’ of typescript. But, although I wouldn't 
dream of saying it, I privately wonder what sort of hand- 
writing ong can really expect from a fossilizing leech"? 

Gratitude is indeed due to so many people. It was the 
late Alex Nicolson, M.B.E., who many moons ago first 
interested me in Gaeldom’s Remedies. The late James Mac- 
Geoch, erstwhile Head of the Inverness-shire CLD, phuti- 
graphed, with professional skill, the Silver Plague Spoon, 
the Ball of Rock Crystal hooped ‘in silver for the protection 
of cattle against the ‘evil eye’, and the Stone with a hole in 
it as a charm against witches, These were in the possession 
of Mark Murray Threipland, Esq. (a descendant of Sir Stuart 
Threipland, Prince Charles’ Chief Medical ' Advisor). The 
family silver may have meant even more in those days. it 
was a-quarter of a century ago when facilities were kindly 
extended to us to visit Mr Threipland and photograph the 
memorabilia. Mrs Judith Davenport came across several 
years ago the quaintly illustrated Gaelic Poem “Bas 
Fhraoich’ or ‘The Death of Fraoch” which was printed at 
Iona Isle in 1887. I am most indebted to her for this. It 
illustrates simply and starkly how Gaeldom’s Remedies and 
indeed many, if not most, worthwhile Remedies involve the 
cost of some great sacrifice. The illustrations were photo- 
graphed by Ian Rhind of Culbokie. 

Thanks are also due to Dr Andrew B. Hay for helping in 
so many ways with this article, both when things were going 
well, but especially when they were not. The late Dr Angus 
MacNiven gave much practical help in his umgque kindly 
way not least with the Caledonian Medical Society, They, 
like others mentioned, are however in no way responsible 
for the many solecisms and mistakes. The late Dr A, M. 
(Sandy) Fraser, Mr R. M. Campbell, O.B.E., and Dr Alex 
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Morrison, O.B.E,, kindly helped with matters of moment 
in what are now by-gone years ag did Miss M .M. Fraser. 
Dr James Gow lent me not only a sympathetic ear but gave 
me the benefit of his inimitable and incisive comment. Iain 
Forbes, M.P.S. went out of his way to take much time and 
trouble in providing professional advice, Dr John M. Mac- 
Lean, C.B.E, and Dr D. J. MacDonald, LL.D. were most 
helpful and co-operative in helping me to ascertain what 
schoolchildren knew or could find out about ‘Grandmother’s 
Cures’ when they were in office. A general note of apprecia- 
tion is due to so many family doctors in the Highlands and 
Islands, most of them now retired and some, alas, no longer 
with us. I am sure that I have missed some people out and 
would like to thank them and apologise for the discourtesy. 
Equally I would like to express regret for the errors in 
reference, omission, and (stray?) repetition. 

I am well aware that in any article like this it is all too 
easy to put in too much or too little. And that all that 
glitters is not gold — far from it. Daniel (II. 32, 33) noted 
“This image’s head was of fine gold, his breast and arms of 
silver, his belly and his thighs of brass, his legs of iron, his 
feet part of tron and part of clay.” This was the dream not 
of Gerontius but of Nebuchadnezzar. This Babylonian King 
suffered mental iliness — for 7 years. According to Tuke 
(1892) he may well have had the frightful delusion that he 
had been transformed into a wolf. Yet he was so right about 
the clay feet. I should know. I have two of them. 

I am well aware also that Scottish Gaeldom over the 
centuries was in fact very much smaller in population. The 
railway and the improvement in roads with myriads of cars 
and buses, the coming of the steam radio, and now the 
ubiquitous television has brought “the world and his wife” 
into the smallest homestead and remotest croft. Gaeldom 
has become much more cosmopolitan, even apart from “the 
white settlers”. Yet Grandmother's Cures linger on. In her 





day, at least, the patients’ history was taken in full length. 
And Lucky Charms and Talismen linger forever. 

In this article the details of the official provision of 
hospital facilities and the setting up of the Highlands and 
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Islands Medical Services and the early days of district 
nursing are not included. They have been written up and 
commented upon in a variety of other writings. 

This talk was given some time ago to the Society and as 
‘Gaeldom’s Remedies’ link past and present and future in 
so many basic connotations it proved essential to include 
in this written version an up-to-date — ‘up-date’. It is a 
subject which is not as deceptively simple as it sounds. I 
was sustained in my prolonged task by the very refreshing 
and complete absence at every twist and turn, of the word 
“counselled”, I feel deep down that my Grandmother would 
have been pleased at this — and your Grandmother would 
too! For they had the innate wit and gumption to prescribe 
and proclaim (but never to counsel) “Never say die until a 
dead horse kicks you!” And we were warned “Never try to 
teach your Grandmother how to suck eggs.” Perhaps these 
two prescriptions of remedy will cling to our memories [tke 
— leeches! For the others — all the others — recom- 
mendation for individual use should be subject to qualified 
medicai supervision! 
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